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From  the  Editor 


T 


HE  Asia-Pacific  region  is  well-known  as  the  most  dynamic  region  in  the  world  today. 
In  the  economic  field  interdependence  within  this  region  has  grown  markedly.  On  the 
other  side,  security  issues  in  the  Asia-Pacific  have  become  more  salient. 


Since  the  end  of  the  1980s  the  region  has  found  it  necessary  to  find  a  new  regional  order 
and  structure  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  power  caused  by  the  absence  of  power  balance  between 
the  USA  and  the  former  USSR.  The  vacuum  of  power  has  given  rise  to  feelings  of  apprehen- 
sion and  uncertainty  among  countries  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  The  uncertainty  relates  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  equilibrium  between  the  USA,  Japan  and  China  in  the  region.  It  has 
also  something  to  do  with  China  as  a  potential  great  power  and  Japan  as  an  economic  giant. 
Hence  issues  concerning  cooperative  security  in  this  region  have  emerged  lately. 

To  address  security  cooperation  in  the  Asia-Pacific,  the  third  quarter  issue  of  the  Indone- 
sian Quarterly  appears  with  a  number  of  articles  highlighting  this  subject  from  various 
angles. 


Daniel  Setyawan 
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Implications  of  the  Banned  Press 

M.  Djadijorio 


ON  June  21,  1994,  Indonesia's  Infor- 
mation Minister,  Harmoko,  surpris- 
ingly revoked  the  publishing  licenses 
of  TEMPO,  EDITOR  and  DETIK.  On  be- 
half of  the  Minister,  Mr.  Subrata  (the  Press 
Director  General  of  the  Department  of  In- 
formation) explained  the  reasons  underlying 
the  decision  as  follows:  the  TEMPO  weekly 
magazine  had  been  closed  for  its  news  and 
information  that  could  destabilise  national 
security;  the  EDITOR  weekly  had  failed  to 
comply  with  registration  procedures;  and  the 
DETIK  weekly  tabloid  for  reporting  politics 
and  general  news  while  originally  it  was 
licenced  to  report  crime.  Furthermore,  Su- 
brata emphasised  that  the  weeklies  had  been 
repeatedly  warned  (verbal  and  in  writing) 
but  they  did  not  comply  with  the  warnings.1 

The  Reactions 

The  Minister's  decision  has  provoked 
either  protests  or  supports  from  various  cir- 

lKompas,  22  June  1994. 


cles  (individual  or  organised).  Protests  came 
not  only  from  journalists  and  employees  of 
the  weeklies  concerned,  but  also  from  out- 
siders, such  as  intellectuals,  lawyers,  stud- 
ents and  non- governmental  organisations. 
They  took  place  not  only  in  Jakarta,  but  also 
in  other  cities  of  Indonesia,  such  as  Bogor, 
Bandung,  Semarang,  Salatiga,  Yogyakarta, 
Surabaya,  Ujung  Pandang,  Manado,  and 
Bandar  Lampung. 

Of  the  political  parties'  only  the  Indone- 
sian Democratic  Party  (PDI)  has  openly  re- 
jected the  decision,  and  suggested  that  the 
government  issue  new  licenses  of  the  week- 
lies as  soon  as  possible. 

Three  points  were  the  main  concerns  of 
the  protesters.  First,  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  press  should  be  decided  by  the  court  and 
confined  only  to  those  responsible  for  the  of- 
fence. Second,  the  government's  criteria  of 
news  that  endanger  national  political  stabili- 
ty must  be  openly  explained  to  the  public. 
Third,  the  well-being  of  the  journalists  and 
workers  of  the  weeklies  concerned  should 
become  government's  responsibility. 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  story,  there  were  several 
instantly-formed  youth  groups  supporting 
the  Minister's  decision,  such  as  Generasi 
Muda  Penolak  Pers  Libera/;  Forum  Pemuda 
Pembela  Pers  Pancasila  (FP-4);  Forum  Ko- 
munikasi  Generasi  Muda  Jakarta  (FKGMJ); 
and  Kelompok  Pembela  Pembangunan  Na- 
sional  (KPPN).  They  addressed  their  support 
to  the  Press  Director  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Information  in  Jakarta  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Senayan.  Their 
main  concerns  were  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  should  be  accompanied  by  responsi- 
bility; and  that  the  Indonesian  press  should 
put  a  premium  on  national  interests  rather 
than  to  news  that  might  destabilise  national 
security. 

Reaction  of  (he  Government 

On  June  29,  1994,  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion Harmoko,  in  a  hearing  before  Commis- 
sion I  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
stated  that  the  government  would  not  lift  the 
ban  imposed  on  the  weeklies  mentioned 
above  because  it  was  decided  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  regulations.  He  also  said  that  the 
decision  had  been  supported  by  the  Indone- 
sian Press  Council  and  the  Indonesian  Jour- 
nalist Association.  Before  the  ban,  the  gov- 
ernment had  warned  the  weeklies  concerned, 
but  they  did  not  comply  with  the  warning. 
Therefore,  the  government  had  no  choice 
but  to  revoke  their  publishing  licenses.  He 
stated  further  that  the  most  appropriate  op- 
tion for  the  government  is  to  issue  a  new 
license,  but  the  journalists  and  workers  in- 
volved had  to  share  the  same  perception  with 
the  government  about  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Finally  he  added  that  those  who  con- 
sidered that  the  government  had  made  a 


mistake  in  this  matter  could  file  a  lawsuit 
against  the  government  in  the  Civil  Service 
Arbitration  Tribunal  (PTUN).2  The  same 
statement  was  also  made  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Purwata  S.  Gandasu- 
brata:  "Everybody  can  file  a  lawsuit  against 
the  government  in  the  PTUN,  because  In- 
donesia is  a  legal  state."3 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  problem  of  re- 
voking the  press  license  (SIUPP)  would  be 
solved  in  the  near  future.  It  involves  too 
many  aspects  and  actors.  New  problems  and 
questions  are  still  on  the  list. 

New  Problems 

New  problems  with  limited  or  far- 
reaching  implication  may  arise.  The  limited 
implication  is,  for  example,  before  a  new 
license  is  issued  by  the  government,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  banned  weeklies?  The  Open- 
ing of  the  1945  Constitution  stipulates  that 
the  Indonesian  government  shall  protect  the 
whole  of  Indonesian  people,  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  Indonesian  people.  Hence  the 
government  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  employees  of  the  banned  week- 
lies. 

The  far-reaching  implications  are  among 
others  concerned  with  a  number  of  impor- 
tant points.  First,  how  is  the  independence 
of  the  Press  Council?  Is  there  any  possibility 
that  the  council  will  be  free  from  any  in- 
fluence of  the  government's  authority?  This 
question  is  raised  because  the  Presidential 
Decree  No.  133/M/1994  of  April  21,  1994, 


2Suara  Karya,  30  June  1994. 
zSuara  Karya,  30  June  1994. 
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stipulates  that  the  head  of  the  Press  Council 
is  the  Information  Minister,  and  the  secreta- 
ry is  the  Press  Director  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Information.  Moreover,  the 
membership  of  the  council  comprises  many 
government  officials.4 

Second,  the  Minister  of  Information's 
statement  that  everybody  could  bring  the 
case  to  court  is  a  good  point,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  before  or  after  the  banning  of  the 
weeklies?  Another  question  raised  by  some 
people  or  groups  is:  if  there  are  people  or 
groups  filing  a  lawsuit  against  the  Minister, 
will  the  court  be  able  to  be  independent  from 
government  interference?  This  question  is 
raised  here  because  the  Indonesian  Minister 
of  Justice,  Oetojo  Oesman  himself  said  that 
law  in  Indonesia  can  be  manipulated  by  peo- 
ple who  are  influential  or  whealthy.5 


Policy  Options 

There  are  some  policy  options  to  settle 
the  problem.  As  mentioned  above,  one  of 
those  is  that  the  government  would  issue  a 
new  license.  But  before  it  is  issued  who  is  to 
be  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  jour- 
nalists and  workers?  In  compliance  with  the 
national  objectives  stipulated  in  the  Opening 
of  the  1945  Constitution  the  government 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  In  this  case  the  publishers  had  been 
bankrupted  by  the  government.  It  follows 
that  the  government  has  to  take  care  of  the 
employees  of  the  closed  weeklies. 

Another  option  is  to  eliminate  the  im- 
plications of  such  action.  For  instance,  by 


*Kompas,  4  May  1994. 
iKompas,  2  July  1994. 


suing  the  managing  editors  to  court  for  their 
offence.  This  option  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  Indonesia  is  a  legal  state  (rechstaat),  not 
a  power  state  (machstaat).  While  waiting  for 
the  court's  final  decision,  the  magazine  con- 
cerned must  be  allowed  to  continue  their 
publications. 

In  order  to  have  an  independent  Press 
Council,  reform  of  the  council  is  necessary. 
This  council  will  be  independent  from  any 
governmental  influence  and  press  interests, 
if  its  members  are  comprised  of  intellectuals, 
lawyers,  who  are  non-governmental  officials 
and  impartial  prominent  figures.  The  head 
of  this  council  should  be  elected  from  people 
outside  the  governmental  and  press  circles. 

Another  option  that  may  be  made  by  the 
government  is  to  review  the  position  of  In- 
donesian judges  vis-a-vis  the  government. 
The  Indonesian  judges  have  to  be  indepen- 
dent from  any  influence  of  other  institu- 
tions. This  option  is  based  on  the  elucidation 
of  the  Article  25  of  the  1945  Constitution, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "The  judicial  powers 
are  powers  which  are  independent,  which 
means  that  they  are  free  from  the  influence 
of  the  Government's  authority.  Therefore, 
guarantees  must  be  established  by  statute 
concerning  the  position  of  the  judges." 

In  addition  to  the  problems  that  had  been 
mentioned  above,  some  questions  may  be 
raised  here.  How  should  the  press  that  has 
presently  developed  into  an  industrial  enter- 
prise be  more  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
their  journalists  and  employees?  How 
should  democratisation  and  openness  be  de- 
veloped so  as  not  to  disrupt  stability  and  na- 
tional resilience?  These  problems  must  be- 
come the  concern  of  the  Indonesian  people 
and  institutions  in  the  future. 
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Toward  a  Closer  Economic  Relationship: 
Lessons  from  the  Making  of  AFTA 

Djisman  S.  Simandjuntak 


THE  formation  of  the  European  Sin- 
gle Market  and  the  European  Union 
(EU)  shortly  thereafter  and  the  nego- 
tiation on  and  subsequent  adoption  of  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA)  may  have  been  instrumental  to  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Uruguay 
Round.  However,  using  regional  integration 
as  a  stick  to  multilateral  negotiation  is  a 
paradox,  to  say  the  least.  The  monumental 
nature  of  the  Uruguay  Round  in  terms  of  its 
issue  coverage  cannot  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  liberalisation  commitments  resulting 
from  this  time-consuming  Round  are  shal- 
low relative  to  the  "deep  integration" 
crafted  within  the  EU  and  NAFTA.  The  per- 
ennial danger  of  regional  integration  causing 
disintegration  at  the  global  level  is  real. 

To  the  majority  of  economists  regional 
integration  is  an  inferior  approach  to  liberal- 
isation. To  politicians,  however,  it  seems  to 
have  become  an  end  in  itself.  In  some  cases 
such  as  Australia-New  Zealand  Closer 
Economic  Relations  Trade  Agreement 
(ANZCERTA)  and  NAFTA,  the  number  of 
countries  involved  is  very  small.  In  some 
other  cases  such  as  those  of  ASEAN  the 
commitments  made  to  do  away  with  barriers 
to  intra-regional  trade  are  based  on  an 
adhocracy  or  are  highly  selective  in  terms  of 
goods  covered  in  the  liberalisation  program. 


Yet,  all  of  them  easily  passed  the  acid  test  of 
Article  XXIV  of  GATT  (General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade).  Considering  this  very 
permissive  attitude  toward  regionalism  gov- 
ernments need  to  be  reminded  of  the  various 
shortcomings  of  regional  integration  and  of 
the  way  in  which  its  negative  impacts  can  be 
minimised.  The  following  discussion  is  basic- 
ally a  restatement  of  some  lessons  that  one 
can  draw  from  the  evolution  of  ASEAN 
which  culminated  in  the  launching  of  AFTA 
(ASEAN' s  Free  Trade  Area). 


1.  A  Region  Can  Prosper  Without 
Formal  Regionalisation 

Regionalism  was  not  part  of  the  factors 
behind  the  rise  of  Great  Britain  into  eco- 
nomic supremacy.  When  the  United  States 
overtook  it,  it  did  so  independently,  though 
one  can  also  argue  that  this  country  is  in  it- 
self a  region.  The  same  applies  to  Japan.  Its 
" co- prosperity  sphere"  was  ill-fated.  When 
it  caught  up  with  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe,  it  opted  for  a  global  strate- 
gy. The  demand  expressed  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  among  academia  for  a  free  trade  asso- 
ciation with  the  developed  countries  of  the 
Pacific  as  a  reaction  to  the  formation  of  the 
European  Community  (EC)  and  European 
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Free  Trade  Area  (EFTA)  in  Europe  was 
never  part  of  Japan's  development  policy. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on.  The  rise  of  the  Asian 
New  Industrialised  Economies  (NIEs)  and 
the  near- NIEs,  including  China,  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a  formalised  regional 
scheme. 

A  global  trader  has  always  been  a  better 
trader  and  is  bound  to  be  increasingly  so  as 
the  world  is  preparing  itself  for  the  twenty 
first  century.  The  list  of  super  performers 
among  trading  nations  between  1985  and 
1992  is  led  by  Thailand  with  export  rising 
by  357  per  cent,  followed  by  Hong  Kong  300 
per  cent,  China  189  per  cent,  Singapore  by 
174  per  cent  and  Malaysia  173  per  cent.  Both 
Australia  and  Indonesia  were  part  of  medio- 
cre group  with  export  rising  by  87  per  cent 
and  53  per  cent  respectively  compared  to  an 
increase  of  99  per  cent  in  world  export.  EC's 
export  is  more  difficult  to  interpret.  Its  total 
value  rose  by  124  per  cent.  However,  extra- 
EC  export  increased  by  88  per  cent  only,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the  deep  integra- 
tion in  the  period  after  1986  has  made  Euro- 
peans more  inward-looking  than  they  used 
to  be. 

The  superiority  of  global  orientation  to 
regional  orientation  does  not  require  a 
lengthy  explanation.  By  definition,  global 
market  is  larger  than  regional  market.  A 
global  trader  is  more  likely  to  set  a  perfor- 
mance standard  which  is  more  demanding 
than  that  set  by  a  regional  trader.  Further- 
more, a  global  trader  is  more  ready  than  a 
regional  one  to  immediately  seize  trading  op- 
portunities that  may  arise  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  by  breaking  established  pattern 
and  trends.  Indeed,  a  swarm  of  technology 
changes  working  together  with  progress  in 
unilateral  and  multilateral  liberalisation  will 
continue  to  cut  the  economic  distance  be- 


tween regions  and  to  enhance  the  tradeability 
of  factors,  goods  and  services  across  "re- 
gional borders". 

Of  the  many  features  of  world  trade  in 
recent  years,  the  increased  tradeability  of 
GDP  is  among  the  most  interesting.  Export 
as  a  fraction  of  GDP  increased  from  14  per 
cent  in  1970  to  21  per  cent  in  1991  for  the 
world  as  a  whole.  It  nearly  trippled  in  the 
case  of  low-income  economies  as  a  group, 
more  than  six- fold  in  the  case  of  China  and 
slightly  more  than  doubled  in  the  case  of  In- 
donesia. This  phenomenon  of  increased 
tradeability  is  also  observable  in  the  devel- 
oped economies  such  as  the  United  States 
and  Australia.  The  clear  anomaly  is  Japan 
where  export  as  a  fraction  of  GDP  declined 
from  11  to  10  per  cent.  Two  points  need  to 
be  made  regarding  this  "anomaly".  First, 
global  orientation  does  not  in  any  way  mean 
discrimination  against  local  market.  What  is 
at  issue  is  the  neutrality  of  treatment  irres- 
pective of  origins.  Second,  Japan's  export 
performance  is  not  a  mirror  of  a  suppressed 
domestic  demand  as  is  implicitly  assumed  by 
those  who  demand  Japan  to  play  the  role  of 
a  "locomotive"  in  the  world  economy. 
World  export  to  Japan  between  1986  and 
1992  was  in  fact  faster  than  world  export  to 
the  world. 

Obviously,  countries  do  have  reasons  to 
look  at  regional  integration  differently. 
Europe  has  an  ambition  of  political  integra- 
tion which  over  the  years  has  become  more 
than  a  religion  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word.  Economics  of  the  EC  is,  therefore, 
subordinated  to  political  objectives,  even  if 
it  violates  the  logic  of  global  competition. 
Similar  habit  has  also  developed  in  ASEAN. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  ASEAN  is  a  political 
endeavour  aimed  at  a  credible  regional 
stability  and  security.  The  important  dif- 
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ference  with  the  EC  is  that  in  ASEAN  eco- 
nomic cooperation  is  pursued  only  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  symbolise  "togetherness" 
rather  than  employing  it  as  a  parallel  instru- 
ment to  promote  political  unity.  In  other 
words,  governments  will  always  find  it  easy 
to  justify  a  favourable  decision  on  regional 
integration.  However,  the  costs  associated 
with  such  a  decision  are  likely  to  increase 
rather  than  decline  as  the  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness extra-regionally  approaches  that  of 
intra-regional  business  and  the  throng  of 
globalisation  proceeds  with  less  and  less  in- 
hibition. 

2.  Region  is  Mutant 

Regions  have  never  been  well  defined. 
Borders  between  countries  were  drawn  on  an 
ill- defined  basis.  In  some  cases  they  extend 
to  the  farthest  possible  points  that  the 
"gun"  can  allow  soldiers  to  march  to.  In 
many  cases  they  coincide  with  the  territorial 
claims  of  a  former  colonial  power  who  never 
cared  about  inconveniences  and  dislocation 
that  a  border  can  cause.  That  is  why  we  have 
in  Africa  an  ECOWACS  (Economic  Com- 
munity of  West-African  Countries)  and  a 
UDEAC  (Union  Douaniere  et  Economique 
de  1'  Afrique  Centrale).  Countries  in  the 
northern  part  of  Africa  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean are  more  often  counted  as  part  of 
the  Arab  League  than  part  of  Africa.  Word 
such  as  "black  Africa"  is  used  to  indicate 
that  Africa  is  not  a  single  region.  Closer  to 
home,  there  is  a  competing  "claim"  between 
South  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  as  to  the  po- 
sition of  Myanmar.  While  Irian  Jaya  is  clear- 
ly part  of  Southeast  Asia,  Papua  New 
Guinea  is  swaying  between  Southeast  Asia 
and  South  Pacific.  The  latter  in  turn  does 
not  extend  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
its  usual  use-  of  the  terms. 
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Nothing  is  apriorily  bad  in  the  vagueness 
of  borders  between  regions.  However,  the 
way  a  region  is  defined  can  have  far-reach- 
ing implications  upon  world  trade.  The 
EC  has  been  enlarged  several  times  and  a 
number  of  other  countries  have  lined  up  for 
membership.  If  Russia  becomes  a  member  of 
the  EU,  even  if  its  membership  takes  the 
form  of  an  association  rather  than  a  full 
membership,  and  if  Asia-Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  (APEC)  ends  up  in  a  preferen- 
tial area  as  some  people  would  like  it  to  be- 
come one,  the  world  economy  would  basical- 
ly consist  of  two  regions  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  having  to  muddle  through  between 
them.  Many  countries  of  Asia  west  of  Myan- 
mar, Africa  and  the  Atlantic  part  of  South 
America  may  be  tempted  to  align  themselves 
with  one  of  the  two  regions  in  order  to 
guarantee  market  access.  Seen  from  these 
perspectives,  the  loose  way  in  which  a  region 
is  defined  can  become  a  problem. 

Long  time  ago  the  concept  of  an  "op- 
timum currency  area"  was  quite  popular 
among  economists.  This  search  for  optimali- 
ty  was  of  great  relevance  when  economic 
policies  of  nations  differed  starkly.  In  the 
meantime  policies  have  converged  a  great 
deal.  Flows  of  people,  long-term  capital, 
short-term  capital,  goods  and  services,  in- 
cluding information,  have  shrunk  the  world 
in  such  a  way  and  made  it  the  only  optimum 
region  as  far  as  important  trading  countries 
are  concerned. 


3.  Crafting  a  Regional  Cohesion  is 
Not  Necessarily  Easier  than  Multi- 
lateral Negotiation 

The  popularity  of  regional  integration 
among  politicians  is  partly  based  on  an  argu- 
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ment  that  neighbouring  countries  can  reach 
an  agreement  on  liberalisation  more  easily 
than  two  or  more  countries  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent regions.  A  smaller  number  is  also 
often  said  to  be  more  conducive  to  the 
building  of  commonality  than  a  large 
number.  However,  these  two  arguments  are 
highly  fallacious.  France  and  Germany  were 
foes  for  a  very  long  time.  Many  schemes  of 
regional  co-operation  among  developing 
countries  have  suffered  from  an  aversion 
against  taking  up  substantive  issues  lest  do- 
ing so  would  immediately  bring  to  the  sur- 
face the  diverging  positions  taken  on  various 
issues.  For  the  same  reason  APEC  has  re- 
frained from  putting  in  its  agenda  issues  in 
which  divergence  between  governments  is  a 
rule  rather  than  an  exception. 

On  this  score  AFTA  provides  some  im- 
portant lessons.  It  took  this  association  eight 
years  and  an  external  shock  before  it  touched 
upon  economic  issues  which  were  of  direct 
relevance  to  its  existence  as  a  regional  group- 
ing. When  the  ASEAN  Preferential  Trading 
Arrangement  was  adopted  officials  were 
quick  to  put  into  its  list  of  inclusion  a  big 
number  of  tariff  positions  which  are  basical- 
ly of  no  relevance  to  intra- regional  ex- 
changes. The  meagre  agreements  were  also 
diluted  time  and  again  before  they  get  im- 
plemented, if  at  all.  Of  the  agreements 
reached  during  the  Bali  Summit  of  1976  very 
few  have  been  implemented  properly. 
ASEAN  governments  needed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  make  up  their  minds  before  they 
finally  adopted  AFTA  whose  basic  design  is 
even  less  progressive  than  a  traditional  free 
trade  agreement.  Tariffs  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  5  per  cent  rather  than  to  zero  and 
numerous  products  are  excluded.  In  some 
cases  the  exclusion  is  permanent.  Transition 
will  extend  over  a  fifteen  years  period, 


though  a  fast  track  is  agreed  upon  for  certain 
products.  What  is  more,  AFTA  was  launched 
one  year  behind  schedule. 

Governments  seem  to  have  taken  AFTA 
more  seriously  than  earlier  cooperative  ini- 
tiatives. Its  implementation  may  proceed 
more  smoothly  given  the  positive  experience 
of  governments  in  the  region  with  unilateral 
liberalisation.  Considering  the  strengthened 
policy  convergence  arising  from  this  unila- 
teral liberalisation  and  the  improved  pros- 
pect for  a  growing  intra-ASEAN  trade  and 
investment,  future  negotiations  on  the  deep- 
ening of  integration  in  ASEAN  are  like- 
ly to  be  more  speedy.  However,  ASEAN' s 
experience  over  the  last  27  years  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  regional  route  to 
liberalisation  can  even  be  more  bumpy  than 
a  multilateral  one. 

4.  Shallow  Integration  is  No  Longer 
Adequate 

The  changed  nature  of  world  trade  neces- 
sitates a  fresh  look  at  trade  policy  at  all 
levels.  Increased  importance  of  intra- 
industry  trade,  increased  divisibility  of  a 
product,  growing  importance  of  trade  re- 
lated to  foreign  direct  investment,  and  in- 
crease in  export  and  import  between  related 
firms  have  created  the  need  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive approach  to  trade  policy.  Dealing 
with  "behind- border"  barriers  to  trade  can 
no  longer  be  taken  as  a  gross  interference  in 
domestic  affairs.  If  the  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion of  trade  can  be  influenced  through 
measures  such  as  performance  requirements 
attached  to  investment  policy,  environmen- 
tal regulations  and  standards,  infringement 
of  intellectual  properties  and  collusion  be- 
tween related  firms,  a  regional  scheme  which 
is  primarily  directed  at  border  barriers  is 
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bound  to  lose  relevance  as  a  vehicle  to  pro- 
mote trade. 

This  so-called  "deep  integration"  is  not  a 
brand-new  concept.  In  fact,  under  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  System  governments  did  not 
mind  to  surrender  part  of  their  sovereignty 
for  the  sake  of  a  functioning  monetary  order 
at  the  world  level.  Freedom  to  alter  exchange 
rate  was  practically  waved  under  the  gold- 
dollar  standard  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Sys- 
tem. Within  the  UN  system,  the  adoption 
and  promotion  of  various  standards  of  good 
governance  are  sought,  occasionally  even 
with  the  use  of  military  power.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  six  Codes  during  the  Tokyo 
Round  GATT  has  ventured  into  issues  such 
as  antidumping  investigation  and  govern- 
ment procurement  which  clearly  touch  upon 
"behind- border"  issues,  although  accession 
to  these  codes  is  optional  and  made  them 
"plurilateral"  rather  than  multilateral  in 
nature.  It  is  also  the  coverage  of  a  wider 
range  of  "behind- border"  measures  that 
makes  the  Uruguay  Round  unique  compared 
to  the  earlier  rounds  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations. 

In  at  least  two  major  regional  groupings, 
namely  the  EU  and  NAFTA,  agreement  on 
"behind  border"  measures  has  become  an 
important  part  of  regionalism.  Its  basic  de- 
sign as  a  free  trade  agreement  does  not  pre- 
vent NAFTA  from  equipping  itself  against 
"social  dumping"  which  can  occur  through 
sub-standard  protection  of  labour  rights  and 
environment.  Arguing  that  NAFTA' s  exam- 
ple is  not  necessarily  a  good  thing  for  other 
regions  is  missing  the  point.  The  propaga- 
tion of  deep  integration  is  not  an  outgrowth 
of  regionalism.  It  is  the  closer  interdepen- 
dence of  issues  that  gave  rise  to  it.  As  inter- 
dependence between  ASEAN  economies 
strengthens,  regional  cooperation  in  ASEAN 
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will  also  have  to  take  up  "behind  border" 
issues.  Indeed,  wage  standards  in  Batan  have 
become  an  issue  in  the  development  of  the 
first  growth  triangle  in  ASEAN. 

5.  The  Current  Fever  of  Regionalisa- 
tion  is  Deceiving 

The  world  economy  is  widely  perceived 
to  have  experienced  in  recent  years  an  unpre- 
cedented intensity  of  regionalisation.  Even 
the  United  States  which  in  the  past  was  will- 
ing to  play  the  role  of  the  hegemon  within 
the  GATT  has  founded  a  regional  scheme  of 
its  own.  On  the  surface  the  massification  of 
regionalism  is  unmistakeable.  NAFTA  is  a 
temptation  to  many  other  countries  which 
may  consider  membership  in  it  as  a  "market 
access  umbrella".  Even  Singapore  has  ex- 
pressed some  interest  in  joining  it.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  enlargement  of  the  EC  ap- 
pears like  a  never-ending  story.  In  the  Pacific 
ideas  on  the  formation  of  an  East  Asia  Eco- 
nomic Group  (EAEG)  or  a  Western  Pacific 
grouping  have  been  floated.  Should  APEC 
turn  one  day  into  a  mega  preferential  area, 
there  would  hardly  be  anything  left  of  multi- 
lateralism. 

A  closer  look  at  world  trade  reveals, 
however,  that  regionalisation  is  much  more 
extensive  on  paper  than  in  reality.  If  one  pro- 
duces a  long  time  series  of  intra- regional 
trade,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty is  that  it  fluctuates  over  times.  In 
other  words,  regionalisation  is  not  some- 
thing that  works  in  a  deterministic  way  and 
one  day  collapses  into  zero  extra-regional 
trade.  Forces  of  technology  change  are  likely 
to  bring  regions  closer  to  one  another.  What 
needs  to  be  looked  into  in  greater  details  is 
the  increased  tradeability  of  what  a  country 
or  a  region  produces.  The  experience  of  East 
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and  Southeast  Asia  shows  that  this  increased 
tradeability  does  not  necessarily  work  in 
favour  of  a  progressive  growth  of  intra- 
regional  trade.  Ability  to  exploit  market  op- 
portunities in  the  United  States  has  in  fact 
been  one  of  the  strongest  common  denomi- 
nators of  the  most  successful  exporters  of 
Asia. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  deepening  of  in- 
tegration in  the  EC  has  attracted  a  gigantic 
amount  of  foreign  direct  investment  to  this 
part  of  the  world.  Mexico's  membership  in 
NAFTA  also  seems  to  have  motivated  a  size- 
able inflow  of  foreign  direct  investment  to 
this  country.  However,  regionalism  was  not 
a  factor  behind  the  foreign  direct  investment 
boom  enjoyed  by  China.  The  reason  behind 
Japan's  massive  direct  investment  in  the 
United  States  is  related  to  the  circumvention 
of  local  protectionism  rather  than  regional- 
ism. What  is  more,  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  foreign  direct  investment  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1986  and  1990  can  be  expected  to 
work  as  a  booster  to  extra- regional  trade 
rather  than  intra- regional  trade. 


Minimising  Negative  Impacts  of  Re- 
gionalism on  Multilateralism 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  wave  of  re- 
gionalism in  recent  years  the  superiority  of 
multilateralism  over  regionalism  has  rarely 


been  denied.  ASEAN  is  also  well  advised  not 
to  push  AFTA  too  far  in  terms  of  the  discri- 
mination against  extra-regional  trade.  This  is 
not  an  argument  against  a  progressive  phas- 
ing out  of  border  and  behind-border  protec- 
tion in  ASEAN.  On  the  contrary,  ASEAN 
should  reconsider  the  slow  speed  at  which 
AFTA  is  scheduled  to  be  implemented.  In 
order  to  stay  relevant  globally,  AFTA's 
period  of  transition  needs  to  be  shortened. 
The  point  to  be  made  is  that  a  thick  margin 
of  preferences  is  likely  to  handicap  ASEAN 
countries  in  their  endeavour  to  become  a 
global  trader.  There  is  no  point  in  seeking 
closer  economic  relationship  among  ASEAN 
countries,  if  it  is  at  the  cost  of  extra- ASEAN 
relationship.  Hence,  the  current  AFTA 
plan  of  intra-regional  liberalisation  should 
be  complemented  with  a  built-in  plan  of 
extra-regional  liberalisation. 

Any  time  a  tariff  on  intra- ASEAN  trade 
is  cut,  the  benefit  should  also  be  extended  to 
extra-regional  trade  at  least  after  a  certain 
length  of  time,  for  instance  one  or  two  years 
later.  By  doing  so,  path  to  open  regionalism 
is  paved.  The  problem  is  that  governments 
around  the  world  are  used  to  seeing  tariff 
reduction  in  favour  of  extra- regional  trade 
as  a  "concession"  the  granting  of  which  is 
made  conditional  on  "compensation"  from 
other  countries.  However,  experience  in  each 
of  the  ASEAN  member  countries  in  recent 
years  has  shown  that  tariff  reduction  is  a 
concession  to  oneself. 


Security  Cooperation  in 
the  Asia  Pacific 

Jusuf  Wanandi 


Background  and  Rationale  for  Asia 
Pacific  Security  Cooperation 


AS  distinct  from  the  development  in 
Europe,  security  cooperation  in  the 
Asia  Pacific  has  begun  only  since 
the  end  of  the  1980s.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  The  ending  of  the  Cold  War 
has  created  the  necessity  to  find  a  new  re- 
gional order  and  structure  for  the  region. 
Before,  the  region  has  always  been  depen- 
dent on  the  US  security  presence,  with  its 
forward  deployment  capabilities.  This  pre- 
sence is  still  overwhelming  in  military  terms, 
although  adjustments  and  a  draw-down  plan 
have  been  implemented  since  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Philippines  bases  are 
no  more  available  as  before. 

The  problem  for  the  longer  term  might 
be  that  of  finding  a  new  rationale  for  a  cre- 
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dible  forward  deployment  in  the  region 
which  replaces  the  confrontation  against  the 
"evil  empire" ,  namely  the  former  USSR.  To 
date,  it  is  still  not  clear  whether  the  forth- 
coming debate  among  the  defence  establish- 
ment, the  Congress  and  public  opinion  will 
produce  a  consensus.  While  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula crisis  has  put  a  hold  on  the  drawing 
down  of  US  troops  from  the  region,  its 
numerical  objectives  for  the  second  phase 
until  the  end  of  1996  (according  to  the  Bush 
Administration  plan  temporarily  followed 
by  the  Clinton  Administration)  has  been  pri- 
marily due  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  Phi- 
lippines. Amid  this  uncertainty  it  is  wise  to 
establish  a  new  "burdensharing"  on  the  part 
of  US  allies  and  friends  and  efforts  to  under- 
line the  need  for  and  the  sharing  of  burden 
of  US  military  presence  in  the  future.  These 
efforts  could  take  the  form  of  "preventive 
diplomacy"  or  "cooperative  security"  type 
of  dialogues  and  cooperation  in  the  region. 
Besides  regional  institution  building  for  "co- 
operative security",   more  facilities  and 
financial  support  have  been  given  to  the  US 
from  her  allies  and  friends,  namely  Japan, 
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South  Korea,  the  ASEAN  countries  and 
Australia. 

The  main  uncertainty  facing  the  region 
relates  to  the  creation  a  new  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  US,  Japan  and  China  in  the  re- 
gion. This  new  equilibrium  has  also  to  do 
with  China's  potential  growth  into  a  great 
power,  may  be  even  a  superpower  status  in 
the  next  25-30  years  to  come,  as  her  high  eco- 
nomic growth  continues.  The  question  then 
is  what  is  she  going  to  do  with  her  great 
power  status?  Will  she  conform  to  interna- 
tional and  regional  rules  of  the  game  by  be- 
coming a  "conventional  great  power",  or  is 
she  going  to  become  a  "revolutionary 
power",  which  decides  by  herself  on  what 
she  wants  and  acts  in  the  way  she  sees  fit? 
How  will  the  change  of  generation  and 
leadership  in  China  affect  all  these  ques- 
tions? 

Japan's  role  in  the  future  is  now  less  of  a 
problem  than  before  because  the  debate  in- 
side Japan  since  the  Gulf  War  on  her  inter- 
national role  and  the  change  of  government 
after  almost  30  years  has  given  her  more 
credibility  in  the  region.  The  testing  ground 
is  her  relation  with  South  Korea,  which  has 
begun  to  develop  greater  trust  towards 
Japan  under  PM  Hosokawa. 

More  things  has  to  be  done  by  Japan, 
domestically  and  regionally  or  international- 
ly, but  the  start  ~  although  haltingly  at  the 
beginning  —  is  a  good  one.  And  her  eco- 
nomic limitations  as  shown  in  the  last  3  years 
of  recession  has  made  her  more  acceptable  as 
a  "normal  country"  in  the  region. 

With  all  the  uncertainties  about  her, 
China  might  be  the  biggest  question  mark  in 
the  new  equilibrium  for  the  region.  Whether 
history  will  be  repeated  or  not,  and  whether 
the  region  will  return  to  a  pre-Cold  War  and 


even  pre-colonial  period  where  Japan  and 
China  have  been  the  dominant  powers,  is 
still  a  very  open  question. 

Three  factors  work  against  a  repetition 
of  history,  namely: 

(1)  no  major  war  is  expected  in  the  region  for 
the  forseeable  future; 

(2)  economic  interdependence  in  the  region 
has  increased  dramatically,  especially  in 
the  last  decade;  and 

(3)  dialogues,  networking  and  cooperation 
have  substantially  increased  between  the 
countries  in  the  region,  especially  in  the 
last  five  years. 

However,  these  factors  alone  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  new  instabilities,  ten- 
sions and  even  conflicts  from  occurring  in 
the  future,  especially  in  the  medium  and 
longer  term.  For  that  purpose,  the  region 
needs  new  regional,  multilateral  structures 
for  dialogues,  enhancing  transparencies  and 
CBM  (confidence-building  measure)  which 
will  lead  to  more  concrete  forms  of  "co- 
operative security"  including  arms  control, 
non-proliferation,  and  cooperation  on 
region- wide  new  issues  of  "security",  such 
as  the  environment,  drug-trafficking,  refu- 
gees, and  labour  movements,  diseases 
(AIDS)  etc.  It  is  indeed  a  good  opportunity 
to  establish  such  structure  now  as  the  region 
experiences  sustained  economic  growth  and 
political  stability.  These  institutions  take 
time  to  develop  and  thus,  they  will  be  useful 
only  in  the  21st  century.  However,  already 
now  and  in  the  medium  term  the  process  to- 
wards their  creation  could  be  helpful  in  over- 
coming existing  problems  and  tensions  be- 
fore they  become  an  open  conflict.  Sources 
of  such  conflicts  are  North  Korea's  unwil- 
lingness to  liven  up  to  the  NPT  (nuclear  pro- 
liferation treaty),  the  overlapping  claims  in 
the  South  China  Sea,  especially  the  Spratlys 
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and  the  Paracel  islands.  These  regional  in- 
stitutions also  can  be  helpful  to  alleviate 
domestic  problems  that  could  become  re- 
gional problems,  for  example,  generational 
and  leadership  change  in  China,  North  Ko- 
rea, Indonesia  and  Vietnam. 

Another  rationale  for  having  a  new  re- 
gional, multilateral  security  institution,  star- 
ting with  dialogues,  CBMs  and  transparen- 
cies efforts,  is  to  nurture  and  to  protect  the 
region's  economic  dynamics  and  interdepen- 
dence through  cooperation  in  the  security 
field.  Economic  cooperation  alone,  although 
very  helpful,  is  inadequate  for  maintaining 
the  stability  and  security  of  the  region.  In- 
creased economic  interactions  could  also 
create  tensions  and  pressures  which  are  detri- 
mental to  regional  stability.  APEC  (Asia 
Pacific  Economic  Cooperation)  or  PECC 
(Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Conference) 
are  necessary  but  they  are  not  adequate.  To 
extend  them  into  the  security  area  will  not 
only  be  confusing,  because  the  problems  and 
sensitivities  that  goes  with  them  are  dif- 
ferent, but  it  can  hamper  the  development  of 
those  economic  institutions. 

Asia  Pacific  Regional  Security  Coop- 
eration: Modes  and  Prospects 

While  Europe  has  many  institutions  to 
deal  with  security  cooperation,  and  now  has 
problems  of  how  to  adapt  them  and  to  link 
them  to  one  another,  the  Asia  Pacific  region 
does  not  have  one.  This  is  due  to  the  US 
military  presence  in  the  region  which  has 
been  and  still  is  over-whelming.  However, 
the  situation  differs  between  North  East 
Asia  and  South  East  Asia. 

The  non-existence  of  regional,  multi- 
lateral dialogue  and  cooperation  is  true  for 
North  East  Asia.  This  is  due  the  suspicions 
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towards  Japan  on  the  part  of  Korea  and 
China  due  to  Japan's  unwillingness  to  show 
her  regret  about  her  World  War  II  and  colo- 
nial past.  This  is  gradually  changing  in 
Japan  due  to  domestic  political  develop- 
ments where  a  new  breed  of  politicians  not 
tainted  with  past  history  is  coming  up.  In 
China  the  domestic  debate  on  foreign  policy 
is  also  not  well- advanced,  due  to  limited  op- 
portunities and  flexibilities  in  an  era  of 
leadership  change.  China  is  still  behind  in 
her  thinking  about  power-balance  a  la  the 
19th  century  for  the  region  and  the  absolute- 
ness of  her  sovereignity  which  is  partly  due 
to  her  own  historical  experiences.  Therefore 
it  is  not  likely  she  is  willing  to  deliberate  on 
certain  issues,  such  as  the  Korean  Peninsula 
or  her  irredentist  claims  on  Taiwan  and  the 
South  China  Sea,  in  a  regional  setting.  These 
also  could  include  issues  of  arms- control  and 
non-proliferation  of  arms  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. China  is  adamant  against  Taiwan's 
participation  in  any  dialogue  and  study  ac- 
tivities on  security  issues  per  se.  This  com- 
plicates any  security  talk  in  North  East  Asia. 

Another  factor  which  inhibits  dialogues 
in  North  East  Asia  is  the  unresolved  problem 
of  the  Northern  Territories,  that  causes  the 
"abnormal"  relationship  between  Japan 
and  Russia.  In  addition  there  is  the  problem 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula  involving  a  very 
difficult  and  isolated  North  Korea  which  is 
paranoid  about  the  "ganging  up"  of  the  re- 
gion against  her. 

The  Canadians  have  attempted  to  de- 
velop such  a  dialogue  and  they  will  not  pur- 
sue this  in  the  near  future,  but  the  Americans 
~  through  UC  San  Diego  -  are  now  giving  it 
another  try.  The  US  Administration  has  be- 
come more  supportive  of  this  effort  but  it 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go.  It  should  be  re- 
cognised that  Japan- Korea's  improved  bila- 
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teral  relations  can  be  the  key  to  this  effort  in 
the  future. 

South  East  Asia  has  ASEAN  for  more 
than  25  years  now  and  this  regional  associa- 
tion has  grown  into  a  "regional  community 
of  security  interests"  due  to  the  intensive 
web  of  relationship,  including  bilateral  ones 
in  the  security-military  field.  The  ASEAN 
Summit  in  Singapore  in'  early  1992  has 
agreed  that  ASEAN  should  establish  intra- 
regional  security  cooperation  as  will  as  coop- 
eration with  the  wider  Asia  Pacific  region. 

So  far,  security  cooperation  in  ASEAN  is 
mainly  bilateral,  involving  joint  exercises, 
training,  border-patrol  and  intelligence  ex- 
changes. In  case  of  the  security  of  the  Malac- 
ca Strait  a  joint  operational  coordination 
against  piracy  has  been  established  between 
the  Indonesian,  Malaysian,  and  Singaporean 
navies  in  late  1992. 

In  the  Cambodian  conflict,  ASEAN' s 
political  diplomatic  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  mobilising  the  support  of  the  inter- 
national community.  This  effort  has  led  to  a 
reasonable  resolution  of  the  conflict.  Based 
on  these  experiences  and  based  on  the  so- 
called  doctrine  of  the  Zone  of  Peace,  Free- 
dom and  Neutrality  (ZOPFAN),  ASEAN 
has  initiated  a  four  pronged  approach  to  in- 
fluence the  future  developments  of  South 
East  Asia. 

The  first  prong  is  to  increase  ASEAN' s 
security  cooperation,  especially  by  starting 
to  have  a  multilateral  dimension  to  the  co- 
operation, beginning  with  dialogues  and  ef- 
forts to  increase  CBMs  and  transparencies 
between  themselves  through  early  warning 
on  exercises  near  borders,  publication  of 
white  books  on  defence  expenditures,  invita- 
tions to  observe  exercises  and  other  technical 
activities.  These  activities  are  now  important 
because  ASEAN  countries  are  no  more  fac- 


ing domestic  disturbances,  but  their  defence 
policies  are  now  aimed  at  the  defence  of  terri- 
tories, including  EEZ  (Economic  Exclusive 
Zone).  For  that  objective  naval  and  airpower 
should  be  increased.  Since  these  platforms 
are  becoming  very  sophisticated,  high-tech 
and  have  a  lot  of  fire  power,  apprehensions 
on  the  part  of  neighbours  must  be  overcome. 
Therefore,  the  need /for  transparency  and 
CBMs  is  uppermost  in  forging  multilateral 
cooperation  among  the  military. 

Some  coordination  on  procurement  and 
their  operations,  for  instance  in  maritime 
surveillance  capabilities,  might  be  needed 
since  those  platforms  are  still  very  expensive. 
Cooperation  in  overcoming  small-scale 
threats,  such  as  smuggling,  illegal  entries  of 
immigrants,  pollution,  fish- poaching  and 
drug-trafficking,  is  another  reason  for  work- 
ing together  in  the  ASEAN  context. 

This  regional,  multilateral  cooperation  is 
not  meant  to  establish  a  military  alliance 
against  an  external  enemy,  but  it  is  aimed  at 
creating  a  real  "community  of  security  inter- 
ests", to  implement  what  ASEAN  calls  "re- 
gional resilience"  based  on  a  "comprehen- 
sive security"  concept,  including  in  the  mili- 
tary field. 

The  second  prong  is  to  invite  and  prepare 
the  other  South  East  Asian  countries  to  be- 
come ASEAN  members.  The  first  step  is  to 
make  them  observers  in  ASEAN  activities, 
including  the  ASEAN  Ministers  Meeting 
(AMM),  by  having  them  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Cooperation  of  1976.  The  treaty 
consists  of  two  main  items:  (a)  a  peaceful  re- 
solution of  conflicts;  and  (b)  functional  co- 
operation, especially  economic  cooperation. 

Both  Vietnam  and  Laos  have  become 
signatories  of  the  Treaty  and  observers  in 
ASEAN.  Cambodia  hopefully  will  follow 
suit  after  the  government  gets  her  act  toge- 
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ther.  Myanmar  will  be  the  last  and  will  de- 
pend on  her  human  rights  record.  Construc- 
tive engagement  might  be  used  as  a  tactic  in 
bilateral  relations  with  ASEAN  countries 
but  its  involvement  in  ASEAN  requires  her 
minimally  adhere  to  the  non-derogatory  part 
of  human  rights.  Therefore,  even  her  atten- 
dance as  guest  in  ASEAN  could  only  happen 
if  improvements  are  made  in  that  respect. 

Vietnam  could  possibly  be  invited  this 
year  as  a  prospective  member  of  ASEAN. 
An  ASEAN  working  committee  might  be 
established  with  the  participation  of  Viet- 
nam to  prepare  the  latter  in  the  adjustments 
of  policies  and  institutions  that  might  be 
needed.  In  this  way  ASEAN  could  also  help 
Vietnam  in  the  region  strategically  as  well  as 
in  her  domestic  debate  on  further  reforms. 

In  the  end,  the  reason  for  having  all  the 
four  other  countries  join  ASEAN  is  clear, 
namely  to  prevent  a  divide  within  South  East 
Asia  between  a  rich  part  and  a  poor  part. 
This  could  also  strengthen  South  East  Asia 
as  a  whole  against  the  uncertainties  in  the 
strategic  development  of  the  region.  Only  a 
united  South  East  Asia  has  a  fighting  chance 
to  face  external  pressures  and  to  play  a  role 
in  influencing  the  development  of  the  sub- 
region. 

The  third  prong  is  ASEAN' s  relations 
with  the  great  powers.  This  is  related  first  to 
the  South  East  Asia  subregion  and  could  be 
pursued  through  the  idea  of  a  regional  order 
based  on  ZOPFAN,  and  the  Treaty  of  Amity 
as  its  legal  instrument,  to  be  offered  to  other 
regional  countries  in  East  Asia  and  Oceania, 
including  the  great  powers.  In  addition 
ASEAN  has  a  political  diplomatic  instru- 
ment in  the  ASEAN  Post  Ministerial  Con- 
ference (ASEAN- PMC)  to  deal  with  the 
great  powers  in  a  more  balanced  way. 


The  ASEAN-PMC  has  established  the 
ASEAN  Regional  Forum  (ARF)  to  be  con- 
vened this  year.  In  this  forum  "non-liked- 
minded"  countries,  namely  China,  Russia, 
Vietnam,  Laos,  will  be  present.  This  devel- 
opment can  be  seen  as  an  extension  of 
ASEAN' s  idea  of  comprehensive  security  or 
national  and  regional  resilience  based  on 
ZOPFAN,  which  thus  far  has  been  primarily 
inward  oriented  and  is  now  seen  to  be  no 
more  adequate  to  deal  with  developments 
after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  This  effort  is 
part  of  a  "cooperative  security"  approach, 
including  "preventive  diplomacy",  that 
ASEAN  tried  already  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion 
on  dealing  with  the  Spratlys  and  has  worked 
in  the  case  of  Cambodia's  conflict.  Besides 
for  the  South  East  Asia  region,  "cooperative 
security"  as  practised  in  ASEAN's  coopera- 
tion for  the  last  25  years  can  become  a  model 
and  can  also  be  tried  on  a  larger  scale  for  the 
whole  Asia  Pacific  region  by  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  ARF. 

This  forum  is  established  because  there  is 
no  regional  institution  to  talk  about  region- 
wide  security  issues,  such  as  arms  control 
and  non-proliferation  of  mass  destructive 
weapons  and  conventional  arms.  There  is 
also  no  framework  where  transparency, 
CBMs  and  preventive  diplomacy  in  general 
could  be  undertaken  through  dialogues,  ex- 
changes inspection  or  training. 

There  is  an  additional  reason,  namely  the 
fact  that  the  North  East  Asian  sub-region  for 
the  time  being  will  not  have  an  effective 
structure  for  dialogue  and  cooperation. 
Therefore  this  sub-region  could  use  this 
larger  forum.  It  is  important  to  support  sub- 
regional  efforts,  since  at  this  level  more  con- 
crete and  relevant  cooperation  can  be  estab- 
lished due  to  importance,  urgency,  vicinity 
of  and  familiarity  with  the  problems  con- 
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cerned. 

In  this  respect  all  those  cooperative 
security  efforts  at  the  bilateral,  sub-regional 
or  regional  levels  can  be  complementing  each 
other,  and  should  not  be  considered  mutual- 
ly exclusive.  In  general,  such  as  in  the  Cam- 
bodian case,  the  sequence  is  to  start  with  a 
bilateral  or  ad  hoc  approach,  to  move  up  to 
the  sub-regional  (ASEAN)  and  global  levels 
(the  Perm  5  of  the  UN  Security  Council). 

The  fourth  prong  is  ASEAN' s  relations 
with  the  UN.  The  idea  here  is  that  coopera- 
tive security  is  no  more  adequate  than  com- 
prehensive security  if  a  country  in  the  region 
refuses  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  game  of 
the  international  community.  For  instance, 
if  the  North  Koreans  will  not  allow  IAEA's 
inspections  or  pull  out  of  the  NPT  Conven- 
tion, then  cooperative  security  alone  is  no 
more  adequate  and  collective  security  with 
UN  sanctions,  has  to  be  applied. 

The  reason  for  cooperating  with  the  UN 
is  to  strengthen  collective  security  at  the 
global  and  regional  levels  as  well.  For  this 
purpose  the  UN  itself  needs  to  be  strength- 
ened. This  was  proposed  in  ASEAN' s  Singa- 
pore Summit,  and  in  this  regard  the  strength- 
ening of  regional  order  in  South  East  Asia 
through  the  Treaty  of  Amity  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  UN  General 
Assembly  1992. 

ASEAN  should  do  what  a  regional  or- 
ganisation can  best  do,  namely  to  act  as  an 
early  warning  system  for  the  UN,  establish 
efforts  for  preventive  diplomacy  and  coop- 
erative security  through  regional  dialogues 
and  cooperation  in  the  security  field,  among 
others  through  the  ARF  as  an  important 
diplomatic  tool,  and  increase  also  ASEAN' s 
capabilities  for  peace- keeping  by  having  an 
ASEAN  Training  Centre  to  be  established 


for  that  purpose  in  the  near  future,  and  to 
help  strengthen  UN  capabilities  in  main- 
taining peace  and  order  in  the  region  in  parti- 
cular as  well  as  globally. 

The  European  Comparative  Model 
for  Security  Cooperation 

Europe  has  had  a  long  experience  with 
security  cooperation,  since  the  Cold  War 
started  in  1947,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  then  followed  by  NATO. 
Now  she  has  too  many  of  them,  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  an  outsider  to  understand  how 
they  function  and  fit  with  each  other.  In  ad- 
dition to  NATO,  there  is  the  WEU  which  is 
not  yet  functioning.  Based  on  the  Helsinki 
accord  there  is  the  CSCE  (Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe)  involv- 
ing all  European  states.  And  in  the  wake  of 
the  Cold  War  there  is  the  NACC  and  most 
recently  another  one,  the  "partnership  for 
peace",  has  been  created. 

In  Asia  Pacific,  the  forthcoming  ARF  is 
the  only  multilateral,  regionwide  institution 
for  political  security  dialogue.  How  this 
forum  will  develop  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the 
first  stage  it  will  be  a  forum  to  discuss 
changes  in  the  region's  strategic  scene  and 
the  main  consequences  of  those  changes  for 
the  future.  It  is  also  to  discuss  regionwide 
problems  that  can  affect  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  region  and  what  to  do  about 
them.  Specifically  it  will  pay  attention  to 
CBMs,  transparency  of  policies,  as  well  as  to 
deal  with  arms  proliferation  and  arms  con- 
trol in  the  future. 

This  forum  will  be  the  first  for  the  region 
and  thus,  trust  and  tradition  have  yet  to  be 
developed  among  the  members.  ASEAN  or 
APEC  and  PECC  processes  are  very  impor- 
tant, maybe  more  important  than  the  exist- 
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ence  of  a  legal  framework  as  in  Europe.  The 
region  is  vast  and  diverse.  Therefore,  a  step 
by  step  approach  is  vital  for  success,  espe- 
cially since  there  is  no  immediate  threat  to 
the  region,  except  the  Korean  Peninsula.  In 
the  region  there  was  no  definite  confronta- 
tion line  even  during  the  Cold  War  and  this 
fact  will  have  an  impact  on  the  process, 
which  can  be  more  complicated.  But  since 
there  was  no  historical  burden  as  in  the  Euro- 
pean case,  it  may  be  easier  to  charter  new 
ways  and  strategies  of  cooperation  for  the 
Asia  Pacific  region. 

The  European  model  of  CSCE  has  been 
mentioned  initially  but  has  been  rejected 
since  the  CSCE  has  been  the  result  of  the 
Cold  War  and  has  not  been  very  effective. 
But  the  technical  side  of  CSCE,  namely  the 
various  activities  to  enhance  transparencies 
and  CBMs  such  as  the  open  sky  policies,  in- 
spections and  early  warning  can  be  examined 
carefully  for  their  applicability  for  the  Asia 
Pacific  region. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  whether  NATO  and 
CSCE  could  overcome  the  new  challenges 
and  threats  to  Europe  and  how  they  will  deal 
with  the  ethnic  and  religious  conflicts  now 
occurring  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  former 
USSR.  If  they  are  successful,  the  Asia  Paci- 
fic region  can  learn  from  the  experiences  of 
European  institutions. 

The  relations  between  Asia  Pacific  and 
Europe  in  the  security  field  will  be  among 
others  maintained  through  EU's  participa- 
tion in  the  ARF.  As  has  been  stated  above 
how  much  ARF  and  the  region  can  learn, 
and  what  Europe  can  offer  is  still  open  for 
development.  But  one  thing  is  sure,  peace 
and  security  is  indivisible,  as  Cambodia  has 
shown  with  UN  participation  and  leader- 
ship, including  France,  United  Kingdom, 
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and  other  European  peace- keeping  con- 
tingents have  shown.  And,  Europe's  exper- 
iences now  with  ethnicity  and  religious  prob- 
lems, in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  might  indeed  be  a  "harbinger"  for 
the  world. 

As  in  Europe,  in  the  Asia  Pacific  there  is 
also  a  second  track  approach  to  security  co- 
operation. This  is  an  "un-official"  channel, 
involving  academics,  officials  in  private 
capacity,  politicians  and  media  people  as 
well  as  businessmen  that  participate  in  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  security  cooperation 
through  policy  oriented  studies,  networking, 
dialogues,  conferences  as  well  as  lobbying. 

In  ASEAN  there  is  the  ASEAN  Institutes 
of  Strategic  and  International  Studies  (ISIS) 
which  regularly  produce  recommendations 
memoranda  to  the  ASEAN  Governments 
and  meet  with  the  ASEAN-Senior  Official. 
Officials  in  private  capacity,  including  from 
the  defence  establishments,  are  participating 
actively  in  meetings  and  deliberations  of  the 
ASEAN-ISIS.  CSCAP  (Council  for  Security 
Cooperation  in  the  Asia  Pacific),  another 
second  track,  has  been  established  in  1993 
and  will  have  their  first  steering  committee 
meeting  in  June  1994.  It  has  established  four 
working  groups  and  has  invited  Vietnam  and 
New  Zealand  to  joint  the  10  founding  mem- 
bers (Australia,  Canada,  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Republic  of  Korea,  Malaysia,  Philippines, 
Singapore).  CSCAP  will  produce  its  first  re- 
commendation for  ARFs  first  meeting  in 
Bangkok  in  July  1994.  Again,  this  is  a  first 
effort  of  the  region,  and  how  it  is  going  to 
develop,  is  still  very  open.  Europe's  exper- 
iences in  this  respect  might  be  indeed  useful, 
but  how  to  translate  those  experiences  in  the 
"second- track  mode"  to  the  region  will  be  a 
challenge  indeed. 


Cooperative  Security 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  Region: 
An  ASEAN  Perspective 

J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono 


COOPERATIVE  security  is  to  be  un- 
derstood here  as  the  common  securi- 
ty of  states  to  be  promoted  or  ob- 
tained through  their  cooperative  efforts.  Or 
to  put  it  differently,  cooperation  between 
states  in  various  fields,  including  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  security  field,  is  likely  to 
enhance  their  common  security. 

Underlying  the  following  discussion  is 
the  hypothesis  that  a  subregional  approach  is 
the  most  realistic,  feasible,  and  therefore  the 
most  appropriate  to  the  question  of  regional 
cooperation  in  any  field,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  that  of  security,  covering  the  wide  re- 
gion of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  Asia-Paci- 
fic region  is  such  a  vast  area  of  the  world 
marked  by  great  diversity  among  the  coun- 
tries therein  in  terms  of  their  territorial  as 
well  as  demographic  size  and  their  geopoli- 
tical set-up,  and  thus  in  terms  of  their  securi- 
ty problems.  This  is  not  to  mention  the  di- 
versity in  historical  backgrounds,  traditions, 
cultural  values,  natural  resources  and  stages 
of  economic  development. 

In  fact,  the  same  is  true  even  with  respect 


to  various  sub-regions  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
such  as  Southeast  Asia,  as  the  discussion 
below  will  show.  This  serves  to  explain  the 
choice  of  special  reference  to  Southeast 
Asia,  more  particularly  ASEAN,  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion  of  cooperative  security  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  Moreover,  ASEAN 
(Association  of  South-East  Asian  Nations), 
although  not  as  yet  involving  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  if  that  is  the  aspiration, 
may  serve  as  a  good  model,  precisely  because 
its  establishment  as  a  regional  cooperation 
was  motivated  primarily  by  security  consid- 
erations, and  aimed,  if  in  general  terms,  at 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  security  of  its 
member  states,  individually  as  well  as  collec- 
tively constituting  the  region  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Changing  Strategic  Environment 

Cooperation  in  the  security  field  is  not 
something  new  to  the  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia,  on  either  bilateral  or  multilateral  basis. 
We  may  recall  the  Soviet- Vietnamese  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Defence  and  Security  of  1978,  and 
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bilateral  security  and  defence  arrangements 
between  the  United  States  respectively  with 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines  during  the 
Cold  War.  And  though  never  effective,  a 
multilateral  security  and  defence  coopera- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  took  the  form  of 
SEATO  (South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organisa- 
tion), while  the  FPDA  (Five  Power  Defence 
Arrangements),  which  is  an  agreement  to 
consult  if  the  security  of  either  Malaysia  or 
Singapore  is  threatened,  has  continued  to  ex- 
ist until  now,  involving  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore. 

As  far  as  the  ASEAN  member  states  are 
concerned,  however,  cooperation  in  the 
security  field  has  continued  to  be  conducted 
outside  the  framework  of  ASEAN  regional 
cooperation,  be  it  in  the  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral (if  mostly  limited  to  trilateral)  basis. 
What  clearly  distinguishes  the  present  securi- 
ty cooperation  between  ASEAN  member 
states  from  any  previous  security  arrange- 
ments is  the  absence  of  the  involvement  of 
any  external  great  power. 

The  central  question  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion is  whether  in  the  post  Cold  War  era, 
security  cooperation  is  still  of  relevance  and 
significance  to  the  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia.  And  if  so,  what  purposes  should  it 
serve,  whether  it  is  to  be  promoted  on  bila- 
teral or  multilateral  basis,  and  how  it  would 
be  related  to  external  great  powers. 

For  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  has  merely  meant,  in  fact,  the 
disappearance  of  just  one  dimension  of  its 
security  problem.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  countries  of  the  region  will  no 
longer  face  the  danger  of  getting  embroiled 
in  an  East- West  confrontation  or  the  threat 
of  great  power  interference  in  the  context  of 
East- West  competition. 
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From  that  perspective,  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  has  created  a  more  peaceful  inter- 
national climate  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
Either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  new  climate 
has  been  favourable  to  the  development  ef- 
forts of  the  countries  of  the  region.  It  has 
provided  greater  opportunity  for  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  and  trade  relations  among 
states  without  political  constraints  brought 
about  by  Cold  War  bipolarisation. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  peace 
and  stability  will  thus  be  created,  for  the 
problem  of  security  in  the  Asia-Pacific  re- 
gion has  always  been  complex  and  multi- 
dimensional in  nature,  more,  for  instance, 
than  in  Europe,  the  birthplace  as  well  as  the 
deathbed  of  the  Cold  War.  In  point  of  fact, 
of  no  less  significance  than  the  Cold  War,  at 
least  for  the  security  of  the  Asia-Pacific  re- 
gion, more  particularly  for  the  security  of 
Southeast  Asia,  was  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict, 
which  burst  into  the  open  even  while  the 
Cold  War  was  at  one  of  its  peaks.  And  be- 
ginning with  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  the 
constant  re-alignment  among  communist  na- 
tions in  Asia  tended  only  to  further  com- 
plicate the  security  situation  in  the  region. 

In  Europe,  by  contrast,  except  for  some 
traditionally  neutral  nations,  the  bipolarisa- 
tion of  the  Cold  War,  which  was  reflected  on 
the  existence  of  two  opposing  forces,  name- 
ly, those  of  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organisation)  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
the  now  defunct  Warsaw  Pact  on  the  other, 
was  founded  on  a  clear  and  simple  percep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  West  regarding  the 
Soviet  communist  threat.  And  once  this  So- 
viet (military)  threat  disappeared  with  the 
crumbling  of  the  Soviet  empire  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  the  Cold  War  was  suddenly 
over.  That  soon  afterwards  a  new  problem 
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of  security  arose  stemming  from  seemingly 
endless  ethnic  conflicts  in  the  former  Eastern 
European  communist  countries,  especially 
now  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  seems  to  be  a 
phenomenon  that  few  had  anticipated  or 
foreseen,  and  which  the  Cold- War-oriented 
security  arrangements  in  Europe  did  not 
seem  prepared  to  deal  with. 

For  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  as  mentioned 
before,  the  Cold  War  was  just  one  dimen- 
sion, however  important  it  might  have  been, 
of  its  security  problem.  This  is  not  to  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  Cold  War 
and  its  impact  on  the  region,  including 
Southeast  Asia.  Indeed,  the  conflicting 
global  interests  of  the  two  superpowers  of 
the  Cold  War  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
seemed  to  have  been  epitomised,  at  least  for 
a  time,  in  the  ideologically  divided  Southeast 
Asia  into  communist  and  non-communist 
nations.  And  the  then  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  was  regarded  as  the  bastion  or  the 
frontline  state  of  the  non-communist  world 
in  Asia,  the  importance  of  which  was  sus- 
tained by  the  so-called  domino  theory.  One 
writer  has  put  it,  that  "the  combination  of 
domestic  instability  caused  by  communist 
subversion  and  insurgency,  and  the  rise  of 
socialist  regimes  in  the  region  resulted  in 
Southeast  Asia  being  somewhat  artificially 
propped  up  as  one  of  the  key  elements  in  the 
East- West  confrontation  in  Asia."1 

Aside  from  the  context  of  the  Cold  War, 
however,  the  region  has  always  contained 
within  itself  various  seeds  of  potential  con- 
flicts, both  domestic  and  regional  or  inter- 
state. East-West  competition  of  the  Cold 
War  had  indeed  tended  to  exacerbate  ex- 

'Chandran  Jeshurun,  "Southeast  Asia",  in  Re- 
gional Approaches  to  Disarmament,  Security  and  Stab- 
ility, ed.  Jayantha  Dhanapala  (Aldershot,  Engl.:  Dart- 
mouth, for  UNIDIR,  1993),  49. 


isting  conflict  situations  of  both  types  be- 
cause of  the  support  given  by  the  two  blocs 
of  the  Cold  War  for  their  respective  prota- 
gonists in  the  conflicts  to  serve  their  own  in- 
terests. However,  while  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  in  the  interest  of  their  own  competition 
they  might  encourage  such  conflicts,  they 
were  not  always  nor  necessarily  the  primary 
sources  of  the  conflicts  themselves. 

The  fact  remains,  nonetheless,  that  even 
during  the  Cold  War  such  conflicts  frequent- 
ly beset  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  in  addition 
to  various  seeds  of  potential  conflict  in  the 
future.  The  continuing  conflict  situations  in 
Cambodia,  Myanmar,  and  PNG  are  among 
the  examples,  which  have  survived  the  Cold 
War  and  which  are  basically  dometic  con- 
flicts, although  the  Cambodian  conflict  has 
from  the  beginning  involved  external 
powers.  And  indeed,  examples  of  inter-state 
conflicts,  actual  as  well  as  potential, 
abound.  In  Southeast  Asia  alone,  that  be- 
tween Malaysia  and  the  Philippines  over  Sa- 
bah  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  serious  of  all 
existing  intra- ASEAN  territorial  disputes. 
Then  there  are  overlapping  claims  over  a 
small  island  between  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore, the  dispute  between  Malaysia  and  In- 
donesia over  two  small  islands,  namely, 
Ligitan  and  Sipadan,  and  conflicting  claims 
over  the  Spratlys  in  the  South  China  Sea, 
which  involve  not  only  two  of  the  member 
states  of  ASEAN,  namely,  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines,  but  also  Vietnam,  China,  and 
Taiwan.  Beyond  Southeast  Asia,  there  con- 
tinues to  be  the  Russian- Japanese  dispute 
over  the  Kurile  Islands;  China- Taiwan  ques- 


2See  J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono,  "Intra- ASEAN  Terri- 
torial Disputes:  The  Sabah  Claim",  paper  presented  at 
the  Seminar  on  ASEAN  into  the  21st  Century:  Dealing 
with  Unresolved  Issues,  organised  by  ASEAN-ISIS  in 
Manila,  14-15  January  1994. 
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tion;  and  the  tension  in  the  divided  Korean 
Peninsula,  now  aggravated  by  the  alleged 
build-up  of  nuclear  weapons  by  North  Ko- 
rea. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  assumed  that  des- 
pite the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  international 
politics  will  continue  to  be  marked  by  com- 
petition among  nation-states,  especially  the 
great  powers,  one  of  its  classic  characteris- 
tics. Indeed,  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  competition  is  likely  to  be  less  charac- 
terised by  military  confrontation.  It  may  be 
more  over  economic  and  trade  benefits  such 
as  access  to  natural  resources  and  markets  of 
export  goods  and  services,  as  well  as  over 
political,  cultural,  and  other  forms  of  in- 
fluence. 


Regional  Implications 

It  means  that  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  in- 
cluding Southeast  Asia,  especially  the 
smaller  and  weaker  nations,  may  continue  to 
face  a  possible  threat  of  external  interfer- 
ence, if  less  military  in  nature  than  before. 
This  is  likely  to  be  true  whether  or  not  there 
is  to  be  a  "vacuum  of  power"  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  because  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  withdrawal,  at  least 
in  part,  of  United  States  military  presence  in 
the  wake  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  which, 
some  may  believe,  may  encourage  other 
great  powers,  particularly  China  and  India, 
to  fill  the  vacuum.3 

As  far  as  the  question  of  external  inter- 
ference concerns  the  member  states  of 
ASEAN,  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  asso- 
ciation Was  established  precisely  on  the  basis 

3See  the  discussion  in  Jeshurun,  "Southeast  Asia", 
60-61. 


of  their  common  concern  with  the  threat  of 
interference  as  their  primary  consideration. 
This  can  be  seen  from  its  various  documents 
since  the  founding  Bangkok  Declaration  of 
1967  to  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration  of 
1971  on  ZOPFAN  (Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom 
and  Neutrality),  the  Declaration  of  ASEAN 
Concord,  and  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Co- 
operation in  Southeast  Asia,  the  last  two 
having  been  signed  at  the  first  ASEAN  Sum- 
mit held  in  Bali,  Indonesia,  in  February 
1976.  Thus  the  nature  of  international  rela- 
tions being  as  it  is,  the  regional  cooperation 
of  ASEAN  will  remain  significant  and  rele- 
vant in  the  post  Cold  War  era. 

As  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  discussion, 
however,  external  interference  is  made  pos- 
sible or  facilitated  by  existing  conflict  situa- 
tions, either  of  domestic  or  inter-state  na- 
ture, in  the  Southeast  Asian  region  itself.  In 
other  words,  domestic  and  inter-state  or  re- 
gional conflicts  tend  to  induce  external  inter- 
ference. Such  interference  may  intentionally 
be  invited  by  the  countries  involved  in  the 
conflicts  in  search  of  external  support  or  ini- 
tiated by  external  powers  for  their  own  ends 
in  the  context  of  their  own  competition. 

Thus  the  principle  underlying  the  re- 
gional cooperation  of  ASEAN  remains  rele- 
vant, that  is,  that  the  member  states  bear 
primary  responsibility  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  region  of  Southeast  Asia  free 
from  external  interference  as  stated  in  the 
Bangkok  Declaration.  And  while  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  member  state  to  pre- 
vent and  overcome  domestic  conflicts  in  its 
efforts  to  promote  national  resilience,  it  is 
the  collective  responsibility  of  all  the  mem- 
ber states  through  regional  cooperation  to 
prevent,  contain,  and  settle  differences  and 
disputes  among  them  by  peaceful  means  for 
the  promotion  of  regional  resilience.  Re- 
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gional  resilience  is  thus  to  be  founded  on  the 
national  resilience  of  the  individual  countries 
of  the  region.  Resilience,  which,  to  my  mind, 
represents  an  ideal  or  a  principle,  which 
therefore  eludes  any  quantitative  assessment, 
may  roughly  be  defined  as  strength  or  cohe- 
sion in  the  ideological,  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  as  well  as  military  fields. 

As  mentioned  before,  security  coopera- 
tion among  the  ASEAN  member  states  has 
until  now  taken  the  form  of  bilateral,  and  at 
best  trilateral,  arrangements.  At  all  events,  it 
is  to  be  promoted  outside  the  ASEAN  frame- 
work. Not  all  member  states,  however,  have 
been  involved  in  such  bilateral  or  trilateral 
security  cooperation,  particularly  Malaysia 
and  the  Philippines,  mainly  because  of  their 
continued  dispute  over  Sabah  as  referred  to 
earlier  on.  Yet  despite  a  similar  dispute  be- 
tween Malaysia  and  Singapore,  and  between 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia,  also  as  mentioned 
before,  these  three  ASEAN  states  have  been 
engaged  in  bilateral  security  cooperation, 
even  trilateral  arrangements,  particularly  in 
the  form  of  joint  military  exercises. 

The  limited  scope  of  security  cooperation 
among  the  member  states  of  ASEAN  even  at 
the  bilateral  level  as  officially  endorsed  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Declaration  of  ASEAN 
Concord  of  1976,  and  the  absence  thus  far  of 
such  cooperation  at  the  multilateral  level 
within  the  framework  of  ASEAN  regional 
cooperation,  may  be  due  to  these  reasons: 
Firstly,  as  mentioned  earlier,  there  have  con- 
tinued to  be  unresolved  territorial  disputes 
between  certain  member  states  of  ASEAN. 
Secondly,  probably  as  a  remnant  of  the  Cold 
War,  a  multilateral  security  cooperation  has 
continued  to  give  the  image  of  a  military 
pact  with  the  involvement  and  backing  of  an 
external  great  power.  And  past  experience 


shows  that  the  presence  or  involvement  of  a 
great  power  in  such  a  multilateral  security 
cooperation  may  precisely  invite  external  in- 
terference whenever  a  domestic  or  interstate 
conflict  occurs  that  involves  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  security  arrangement,  or  a  neigh- 
bouring state.  Thirdly,  member  states  of  a 
multilateral  security  cooperation  are  usually 
bound  together  by  a  common  perception  of 
an  external  threat  as  in  the  case  of  NATO, 
SEATO,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  during  the 
Cold  War. 

As  far  as  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia, 
even  particularly  the  ASEAN  member  states, 
are  concerned,  such  a  common  perception  of 
threat  of  external  nature  has  never  been,  and 
most  probably  will  never  be,  developed. 
There  are  to  be  found  among  the  member 
states  of  ASEAN  such  more  or  less  constant 
and  different  factors  as  geopolitical  set-up, 
size  of  territory  and  population,  and  histori- 
cal backgrounds,  which  will  continue  to 
shape  their  different  and  perhaps  unchang- 
ing perceptions  of  threat  to  their  security, 
especially  of  external  nature. 

Fourthly,  the  nature  of  security  problems 
between  any  two  member  states  of  ASEAN 
in  their  bilateral  relations  is  almost  infinitely 
different.  Between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  common  problem  of 
illegal  border  crossing,  just  as  between  In- 
donesia and  the  Philippines.  And  Malaysia 
and  Thailand  share  security  problems  along 
their  common  borders,  just  as  between  Ma- 
laysia and  Indonesia  in  the  past.  Thus,  fifth- 
ly, common  problems  and  common  ap- 
proaches to  such  problems  are  likely  to  be 
easier  to  find  on  bilateral  basis  between  two 
states  than  in  a  multilateral  framework,  even 
if  a  common  perception  of  external  threats 
remains  lacking. 
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Towards  Multilateralism? 

A  multilateral  security  cooperation  is  a 
long-standing  issue  in  the  Asia-Pacific  re- 
gion. On  different  occasions  well  before  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War,  some  ideas  had  been 
launched  on  some  form  of  multilateral  secu- 
rity cooperation  for  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
In  1969,  for  instance,  Leonid  Brezhnev  of 
the  Soviet  Union  proposed  the  establishment 
of  an  Asian  collective  security  system.  And 
in  1988,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  his  famous 
speech  at  Vladivostok  suggested  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  security  cooperation  after  the 
model  of  the  Helsinki  Accord  or  the  CSCE. 
After  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  a  similar  idea 
was  proposed  by  Foreign  Minister  Gareth 
Evans  of  Australia  and  later  by  his  counter- 
part Joe  Clark  of  Canada  under  the  name  of 
CSCA  (Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Asia).  And  then  the  Australian 
Prime  Minister  Paul  Keating  would  like  to 
have  APEC  (Asia-Pacific  Economic  Coop- 
eration) used  as  a  basis  for  a  security 
forum.4  None  of  these  has  ever  come  to  frui- 
tion, for  reasons  that  will  be  discussed  brief- 
ly below. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  especially  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  military  bases 
from  the  Philippines,  pressures  were  moun- 
ting for  some  time  for  the  promotion  of  a 
multilateral  defence  and  security  coopera- 
tion within  the  framework  of  ASEAN.  And 
at  the  initiative  of  the  Philippines  itself,  two 
conferences  were  convened  to  discuss  the 
issue,  the  first  in  Manila  and  the  second  in 
Bangkok.  In  Indonesia,  meanwhile,  former 
Foreign  Minister  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja 


Kusuma  Snitwongse,  "Post- Ministerial  Conference 
of  ASEAN",  Disarmament,  Topical  Papers  16,  Disar- 
mament and  National  Security  in  an  Interdependent 
World  (New  York:  United  Nations,  1993):  117. 
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has  broached  the  idea  of  a  trilateral  security 
cooperation  between  Malaysia,  Singapore, 
and  Indonesia  as  a  core  for  such  a  coopera- 
tion within  the  ASEAN  framework  in  the 
future. 

All  those  ideas  seem  to  point  to  a  recog- 
nition, an  awareness,  or  a  premonition  that 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  not  automatic- 
ally created  peace  and  stability  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region,  including  Southeast  Asia.  On 
the  contrary,  the  demise  of  the  Cold  War 
seems  to  have  created  more  complex  prob- 
lems of  defence  and  security,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  concerned.  And 
in  any  event,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has 
created  considerable  uncertainty  in  the  re- 
gion, though  it  is  true  also  with  the  whole 
world,  in  that  it  is  not  as  yet  clear  what  kind 
of  power  constellation  or  world  order,  if 
probably  some  form  of  multipolarity,  is  like- 
ly to  take  shape  in  lieu  of  the  Cold  War. 

The  main  problem  for  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia,  for  the  time  being  at  least 
particularly   for   the   member   states  of 
ASEAN,  is  not  whether  security  cooperation 
is  still  necessary.  The  problem  is  whether  the 
form  of  security  cooperation  that  has  been 
undertaken  so  far  among  the  ASEAN  mem- 
ber states  should  be  continued  on  bilateral 
basis,  so  that  eventually  there  will  develop 
what  former  Foreign  Minister  Tan  Sri  Ga- 
zhali  Syaffie  of  Malaysia  has  aptly  called  a 
"web  of  interlocking  bilateral  relationships" 
~  if  with  Indonesia  as  some  kind  of  a  hub  as 
at  present  ~  or  whether  such  cooperation 
should  be  promoted  to  the  multilateral  level, 
within  the  framework  of  ASEAN.  If  so,  how 
should  it  relate  to  the  great  powers?  Then, 
should  such  security  cooperation,  bilateral 
or  multilateral,  be  expanded  so  as  to  involve 
the  other  Southeast  Asian  countries  that 
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have  remained  outside  ASEAN  regional  co- 
operation until  now? 

Whether  the  security  cooperation  among 
the  member  states  of  ASEAN  will  continue 
to  be  on  bilateral  basis  or  proceed  towards  a 
multilateral  arrangement,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  it  will  involve  all  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  before  the  end  of  the  present 
century,  which  is  just  around  the  corner.  The 
domestic  political  situation  in  Myanmar 
seems  to  remain  uncertain  for  the  years 
ahead.  The  conflict  in  Cambodia,  in  spite  of 
the  general  elections  sponsored  and  super- 
vised by  the  United  Nations,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment minus  the  Khmer  Rouge,  has  not  been 
completely  settled.  The  country  has  con- 
tinued to  be  torn  by  a  civil  war. 

It  therefore  seems  most  realistic  to  expect 
security  cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia  to  be 
limited  to  the  ASEAN  member  states  for  at 
least  perhaps  the  next  decade.  The  need  for 
the  present  is  the  strengthening  of  security 
cooperation  on  bilateral  basis,  for  even  this 
bilateral  framework  is  yet  to  be  expanded  so 
as  to  involve  all  the  member  states  of  the 
association.  The  web  is  still  incomplete. 

That  is  by  no  means  to  suggest  that  the 
possibility  of  promoting  security  coopera- 
tion on  a  multilateral  basis  is  to  be  ruled  out 
altogether.  But  present  circumstances  would 
not  favour  such  an  undertaking  even  for  the 
member  states  of  ASEAN,  let  alone  for  a 
wider  framework  so  as  to  cover  not  only  the 
region  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  the  wider  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  This  is  likely  to  be  a  long- 
term  process.  And  we  should  move  step  by 
step,  slowly  in  that  direction  with  caution. 

In  the  meantime,  in  pursuit  of  the  sub- 
regional  approach,  certain  steps  may  be 
taken  by  the  countries  of  the  other  subre- 


gions  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  similar  in  spirit 
and  purpose,  if  not  in  form,  to  the  kind  of 
exercise  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
ASEAN  member  states,  especially  with  a 
long  view  to  promoting  security  cooperation 
for  the  Asia-Pacific  region  as  a  whole.  The 
nations  of  the  South  Pacific,  for  instance, 
have  established  the  South  Pacific  Forum  as 
a  vehicle  for  their  regional  cooperation. 

Such  an  undertaking,  however,  seems  a 
far  cry  under  the  circumstances  for  the  re- 
gion of  Northeast  Asia,  which  continues  to 
be  afflicted  with  tension,  and  on  occasion 
even  a  threat  of  another  war.  In  fact,  securi- 
ty cooperation. involving  all  the  countries  of 
that  particular  subregion  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
appears  to  be  out  of  the  question  until  and 
unless  the  root  cause  of  all  the  troubles  that 
have  beset  it  since  the  end  of  World  War 
Two  is  removed.  This  is  the  division  of  the 
Korean  Peninsula.  And  to  envisage  a  multi- 
lateral security  cooperation  in  the  region  of 
Northeast  Asia,  to  my  mind,  one  should 
necessarily  presume  the  reunification  of  the 
peninsula. 

Indeed,  while  strengthening  and  expan- 
ding the  network  of  bilateral  security  coop- 
eration such  as  now  under  way  among 
ASEAN  member  states,  certain  factors  may 
nevertheless  be  considered  and  certain  steps 
taken  to  pave  the  way  for  future  security 
cooperation  on  a  multilateral  basis.  The 
question  of  a  common  perception,  particu- 
larly of  external  threats,  as  a  glue  that  may 
serve  to  bind  together  the  parties  to  a  multi- 
lateral security  cooperation,  may  be  open  to 
debate.  The  key  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  the  aim  of  such  a  multilateral  coopera- 
tion. A  common  perception  will  be  necessa- 
ry, if  such  cooperation  should  be  directed 
against  a  common  external  threat  or  enemy. 
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However,  one  may  consider  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  multilateral  security  cooperation 
within  the  framework  of  ASEAN  that  is  not 
directed  against  any  common  external  threat 
or  enemy,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  such  a 
common  perception.  It  does  not  mean,  none- 
theless, that  a  security  cooperation,  be  it  on 
bilateral  or  multilateral  basis,  needs  a  com- 
mon  perception   of  an   internal  threat. 
Although  in  the  Declaration  of  ASEAN 
Concord  mention  is  made  of  an  internal 
threat  in  the  form  of  subversion  faced  by  the 
members  states  of  ASEAN,  the  source  or 
nature  of  such  a  threat  of  subversion  may 
vary  from  one  member  state  to  another.  Fur- 
thermore, even  in  the  event  that  the  source 
or  nature  of  such  a  threat  of  subversion  may 
be  the  same  for  all  ASEAN  member  states, 
the  problem  of  domestic  security  should 
basically  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual member  states  concerned.  Any  co- 
operation in  this  field  would  perhaps  be  lim- 
ited to  an  exchange  of  information  and 
ideas,  by  which  the  member  states  may  learn 
from  one  another's  experience. 

If  not  directed  against  any  common  ex- 
ternal threat  or  enemy,  an  ASEAN  multi- 
lateral security  cooperation  should  then 
serve  as  an  extension  or  expansion  of  re- 
gional cooperation  to  reduce  mutual  suspi- 
cion and  to  build  mutual  confidence.  In 
other  words,  it  will  be  a  form  of  confidence- 
building  measures  (CBM).  Therefore,  such  a 
cooperation  will  have  no  need  for  a  formal 
structure  of  its  own,  but  it  may  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  ASEAN  regional  cooperation 
as  a  whole.  What  is  most  important  will  be 
its  common  programme  of  activities.  These 
may  cover  coordination  in  the  procurement 
or  manufacturing  of  weapons  and  other 
military  equipment  that  may  lead  to  some 
form  of  balance  in  the  field  among  the 
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member  states,  which  in  turn  will  increase 
transparency  and  enhance  confidence 
building;  coordination  in  training,  educa- 
tion, and  exchange  of  military  cadets  and 
their  teachers;  military  exercises;  exchange 
of  information  and  coordination  in  the  for- 
mulation of  strategic  concepts  and  planning 
as  well  as  military  operation;  search  and 
rescue  operation  (SAR);  exchange  of  intelli- 
gence, etc.  Cooperation  in  such  fields  will 
also  result  in  greater  efficiency  in  human  and 
financial  resources  for  the  development  of 
skills  and  the  advancement  of  weapons  and 
military  technology. 

Of  greater  importance,  however,  is  that 
such  a  multilateral  security  cooperation  will 
not  be  a  military  pact  in  the  traditional  or 
conventional  sense  of  the  word  that  we  nor- 
mally understand,  and  will  not  be  directed 
against  any  nation.  Nor  will  it  involve  or 
need  the  backing  of  any  external  great 
power. 

Apart  from  confidence  building,  such  a 
cooperation  will  help  prevent  and  contain 
possible  differences  or  conflicts  among 
member  states.  And  in  that  sense  it  will  help 
prevent  any  possible  threat  of  external  inter- 
ference, a  preoccupation  that  has  motivated 
the  establishment  of  ASEAN  in  the  first 
place. 

Towards  a  Wider  Framework 

As  mentioned  before,  none  of  the  ideas 
on  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  securi- 
ty cooperation  on  a  multilateral  basis  that 
have  been  put  forward  until  now  for  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  with  a  definite  structure 
or  organisation  have  come  to  see  the  light  of 
day.  They  were  simply  unrealistic.  The 
Brezhnev  proposal  was  a  real  suspect,  for 
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nobody  could  fail  to  see  the  real  motive  be- 
hind it,  which  was  to  encircle  China,  at  that 
time  enemy  number  one  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  idea  of  emulating  the  CSCE  model, 
whatever  its  name,  be  it  the  one  proposed  by 
Gorbachev,  or  one  by  then  Foreign  Minister 
Joe  Clark  of  Canada  and  Foreign  Minister 
Gareth  Evans  of  Australia,  did  not  receive 
positive  response  from  most  of  the  countries 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  basically  for  the 
same  reason:  it  ignored  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  Europe  and  the  region. 
One  essential  element  of  the  CSCE  that 
those  proposals  seem  to  have  overlooked  is 
the  fact  that  the  CSCE  served  above  all  to  af- 
firm the  status  quo,  namely,  the  postwar 
borders  in  Europe.  It  is  something  that  is  ir- 
relevant and  inapplicable  to  the  Asia-Pacific 
region. 

If  the  objection  to  the  idea  of  emulating 
or  applying  the  CSCE  model  to  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  often  sounds  simple  or  even 
simplistic,  namely,  that  it  is  "European",  it 
should  be  interpreted  that  way,  that  is,  in 
terms  of  its  downright  irrelevance  and  inap- 
plicability to  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances prevailing  in  the  region,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  mere  prejudice.  References  above 
to  the  various  unresolved  conflicts  afflicting 
the  region,  especially  territorial  claims  and 
counterclaims,  actual  as  well  as  potential, 
some  of  which  have  survived  both  the  Cold 
War  and  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  to  this  day, 
should  suffice  to  explain  why  a  status  quo  is 
out  of  the  question  in  the  region,  most  pro- 
bably for  a  long  time  to  come.  Therefore, 
multilateral  security  cooperation  would 
make  sense  for  the  Asia-Pacific  region  as  a 
whole  only  after  the  various  conflicts  are  set- 
tled by  peaceful  means. 

Little  aversion  seems  to  have  been  shown, 
however,  by  most  countries  of  the  Asia- 


Pacific  region  to  the  idea  of  dialogues, 
especially  of  informal  nature,  among  all  the 
countries  of  the  region  on  security  issues  af- 
fecting their  vital  national  interests.  The 
reluctance  indicated  or  expressed  by  many 
countries  in  the  region  is  towards  the  idea  of 
moving  too  fast  towards  a  definite  structure 
or  organisation  for  a  multilateral  security 
cooperation,  while  what  "security"  means 
continues  to  be  different  for  different  coun- 
tries. Their  security  problems  and  concerns 
and  their  perceptions  of  threats  vary  consid- 
erably. 

Indeed,  only  at  the  Fourth  ASEAN  Sum- 
mit held  in  Singapore  in  January  1992  did 
the  ASEAN  member  states  agree  that  the 
association  would  use  established  fora  such 
as  the  PMC  to  promote  and  intensify  exter- 
nal dialogue  over  political  and  security  mat- 
ters. And  at  the  annual  AMM  (ASEAN' s 
Ministerial  Meeting)  in  Manila  in  July  and 
the  PMC  that  followed,  security  issues  were 
placed  on  the  agenda  for  the  first  time.5 

The  ASEAN-PMC,  however,  is  certainly 
not  the  only  forum  for  such  dialogues.  Other 
existing  informal  fora  such  as  APEC  may 
serve  a  similar  purpose,  in  addition  to  eco- 
nomic matters  that  may  be  the  focus  of  their 
concern.  Informal  exchange  of  information, 
ideas,  viewpoints,  concerns,  perceptions  and 
perspectives  on  security  matters  among  the 
countries  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  will  defi- 
nitely help  prevent  or  at  least  reduce  misper- 
ceptions,  misunderstanding  and  suspicion, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  to  build  mutual 
confidence. 

5Ibid.,  118.  PMC  is  ASEAN's  Post-Ministerial  Con- 
ference, held  after  AMM  at  two  levels,  that  is,  in- 
dividually (the  so-called  6+  1),  and  collectively  (6  +  7). 
The  7  dialogue  partners  of  ASEAN  are  Japan,  South 
Korea,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Canada,  and  the  EEC. 
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In  other  words,  confidence  building  is 
what  the  countries  of  the  Asia- Pacific  region 
need  most  at  this  stage.  In  the  meantime, 
areas  of  common  interests  should  continue 
to  be  sought,  identified  and  expanded,  on 
which  multilateral  cooperation  in  many 
fields  may  be  founded  and  promoted  for 
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common  benefit.  This  would  eventually 
create  an  atmosphere  that  may  be  conducive 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  dis- 
putes. Only  then  would  hopefully  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  be  ready  to  embark  on  a 
more  structured  security  cooperation  on  a 
multilateral  basis. 


ASEAN-UN  Cooperation  in 
Peace  and  Preventive  Diplomacy: 
Its  Contribution  to  Regional  Security 


Amitav  Acharya 


Background 


THE  demise  of  the  Cold  War  order 
has  prompted  a  search  for  new  ap- 
proaches to  peace  and  security  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  In  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  proliferation  of  seminars,  work- 
shops and  conferences  on  the  region's  securi- 
ty problems  and  prospects.  A  milestone  in 
this  process,  and  indeed  the  chief  catalyst  of 
recent  multilateral  discussions  on  regional 
security,  was  the  decision  of  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  that 
security  issues  be  incorporated  into  its  collec- 
tive agenda  and  that  multilateral  security 
dialogues  be  initiated  both  within  ASEAN 
and  between  ASEAN  members  and  other  re- 
levant actors  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Now,  the  scope  of  security  dialogues  in 
the  region  has  been  expanded  further  to  in- 
volve the  United  Nations.  The  ASEAN-UN 
Cooperation  in  Peace  and  Preventive  Diplo- 
macy is  an  initiative  of  Thailand's  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  which  explores  ways  of 


enhancing  the  synergy  between  global  and  re- 
gional approaches  to  peace  and  security  in 
Southeast  Asia.  As  such  it  compliments  the 
emerging  mechanisms  and  processes  of 
multilateral  consultations  and  dialogue. 

The  origins  of  this  initiative  owes  to  de- 
velopments at  both  the  global  and  regional 
level.  At  the  global  level,  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  revived  interest  in  the  role  of  regional 
organisations  in  supporting  the  UN's  role  in 
global  peace  and  security.  During  the  Cold 
War,  regional  organisations  often  competed 
with  the  UN's  role  in  this  arena.  The  so- 
called  compromise  formula  worked  out  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  (for  the  draf- 
ting of  the  UN's  Charter)  which  gave  re- 
gional organisations  a  "first  stop"  role  in 
local  conflicts,  was  overwhelmed  by  Cold 
War  geopolitics.  Regional  organisations 
functioned  as  "usurpers"  of,  rather  than 
"stepping  stones"  to,  UN  action.  The  super- 
powers, frustrated  by  the  East- West  dead- 
lock at  the  UN,  resorted  to  regional  military 
alliances  (such  as  NATO,  Warsaw  Pact,  the 
OAS)  to  pursue  their  unilateral  and  "bloc" 
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interests.  Third  World  countries  sought  re- 
gional action  as  a  means  of  preventing  out- 
side (including  UN)  meddling  in  local  af- 
fairs. 

The  end  of  the  East-West  rivalry  has 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  UN  in  deal- 
ing with  peace  and  security  issues.  It  also 
marked  an  end  to  the  competitive  relation- 
ship between  the  UN  and  regional  organisa- 
tions. The  UN  Secretary-General  (whose 
doctoral  thesis  was  a  study  of  regionalism 
and  who  has  written  extensively  on  OAU 
and  Arab  League)  recognized  the  opportuni- 
ty to  engage  regional  organisations  in  the 
new  agenda  for  global  peace  and  security.  In 
his  famous  Agenda  for  Peace  report,  the 
Secretary- General  noted  that: 

In  the  past,  regional  arrangements  were  created  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  a  universal  system  for  collec- 
tive security:  thus  there  activities  could  on  occasion 
work  at  cross- purposes  with  the  sense  of  solidarity 
required  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  World  Organi- 
zation. But  in  this  new  era  of  opportunity,  regional 
arrangements  or  agencies  can  render  great  service  if 
their  activities  are  undertaken  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter  ... 
What  is  clear  ...  is  that  regional  arrangements  and 
agencies  in  many  cases  posses  a  potential  that  should 
be  utilized  in  serving  the  functions  [of]  ...  preventive 
diplomacy,  peace-keeping,  peace-making  and  post- 
conflict  peace-building.  Under  the  Charter,  the 
Security  Council  has  and  will  continue  to  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security,  but  regional  action  as  a  matter  of 
decentralization,  delegation  and  cooperation  with 
the  United  Nations  could  not  only  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  Council,  but  also  contribute  to  a  deeper  sense 
of  participation,  consensus  and  democratization  in 
international  affairs. 

The  Secretary- General's  call  is  of  parti- 
cular importance  to  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  regions  outside  of  the  developed 
world  to  have  developed  a  durable  and  suc- 
cessful regional  institution:  The  Association 


of  Southeast  Asian  Nations.  Moreover, 
ASEAN  had  earned  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  international  community  for 
its  role  in  managing  the  Cambodia  peace 
process,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  the  UN 
to  stage  one  of  its  most  ambitious  peace- 
keeping and  peace-building  operations.  In  a 
sense,  the  Cambodia  case  could  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  kind  of  cooperative  relation- 
ship envisaged  by  The  Agenda  for  Peace. 

But  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
ASEAN  itself  was  confronted  with  new  chal- 
lenges. The  settlement  of  the  Cambodia  con- 
flict highlighted,  somewhat  paradoxically, 
other  threats  to  regional  stability,  such  as 
territorial  disputes  in  the  Sou'th  China  Sea. 
Moreover,  the  Cambodia  settlement  raised 
some  initial  concerns  about  ASEAN's  con- 
tinued relevance  and  effectiveness.  ASEAN 
responded  to  these  concerns  by  expanding 
the  scope  of  its  multilateral  agenda  to  cover 
security  problems  and  exploring  new  ideas 
and  initiatives  to  deal  with  them.  In  recent 
years,  this  has  produced  a  series  of  consulta- 
tions -  official,  semi-official  and  unoffi- 
cial -  on  regional  security.  Semi-official 
meeting  in  Bangkok  and  Manila  in  June  and 
November  1991  respectively  set  the  tone  for 
such  consultations.  But  the  real  push  came 
after  the  1992  ASEAN  Summit.  The  first 
post-summit  annual  meeting  of  ASEAN  For- 
eign Ministers  (AMM)  and  the  ASEAN  post- 
ministerial  conferences  (ASEAN-PMC,  in- 
volving ASEAN  and  its  dialogue  partners), 
held  in  Manila  in  July  1992,  became  the  first 
such  gatherings  in  which  security  issues  were 
featured  in  the  agenda.  In  May  1993,  the 
ASEAN-PMC  members  for  the  first  time 
held  a  meeting  of  their  senior  foreign  minis- 
try officials;  thereby  inaugurating  another 
avenue  for  security  consultations  called 
Senior  Officials  Meeting  (SOM).  Finally,  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  Singapore  AMM  and 
PMC  in  July  1993,  ASEAN  announced  the 
creation  of  a  new  forum  (an  enhanced- 
PMC),  to  be  called  the  ASEAN  Regional 
Forum  (ARF),  which  would  hold  security 
dialogues  among  a  group  of  18  countries  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region.  These  countries  in- 
clude the  six  ASEAN  members,  their  seven 
dialogue  partners  (US,  Canada,  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  European  Community),  two  consultative 
partners  (Russia  and  China)  and  three  coun- 
tries with  observer  status  in  ASEAN  (Papua 
New  Guinea,  Vietnam  and  Laos). 

The  Workshop  Series 

The  Thai  initiative  can  be  seen  in  the  con- 
text of  ASEAN' s  search  for  fresh  ideas  and 
initiatives  which  could  shape  a  new  regional 
order.  In  this  respect,  the  scope  and  contri- 
bution of  the  workshops  go  well  beyond  the 
specific  notion  of  preventive  diplomacy. 
They  not  only  encompass  a  larger  set  of 
issues  relevant  to  regional  peace  and  scurity, 
but  the  "region"  is  also  defined  more  broad- 
ly than  its  ASEAN  component  (although 
ASEAN  and  its  institutional  apparatus  cer- 
tainly remained  at  the  "core"  of  the  deli- 
berations) . 

Nonetheless,  the  term  "preventive  diplo- 
macy" serves  as  a  useful  point  of  departure 
for  the  ASEAN-UN  initiative.  At  the  first 
workshop,  the  participants  agreed  on  a 
working  definition  of  the  term  based  on  the 
UN  Secretary- General's  An  Agenda  for 
Peace:  "action  to  prevent  disputes  from  aris- 
ing between  parties,  to  prevent  existing  dis- 
putes from  escalating  into  conflicts,  and  to 
limit  the  spread  of  the  latter  when  they  oc- 
cur". With  this  organising  notion,  the  work- 
shops to  date  have  covered  much  broader 


ground,  including  issues  that  could  be  classi- 
fied as  conflict-management/resolution, 
peace-keeping  and  peace-building.  At  an 
even  more  general  level,  the  workshops  have 
provided  a  fertile  venue  for  exploring  ideas 
and  measures  which  would  strengthen  re- 
gional security  cooperation  as  a  whole  and 
which  can  form  the  basis  of  action  by  emerg- 
ing multilateral  institutions  such  as  the  ARF. 

Participation  in  the  three  ASEAN-UN 
workshops  has  been  a  remarkably  "inclu- 
sive" affair.  The  list  includes  senior  offi- 
cials, academics,  experts,  and  representatives 
from  the  UN,  ASEAN,  Myanmar,  the  Indo- 
chinese  countries,  and  other  countries  of  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  Despite  some  inevitable 
overlap,  the  organisers  were  able  to  give  each 
of  the  workshops  a  distinctive  focus.  The 
first  workshop,  organised  by  the  Interna- 
tional Studies  Centre  of  Thailand's  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  held  during  22-23 
March  1993,  drew  more  than  60  participants 
and  about  25  observers.  In  setting  the  agen- 
da for  the  workshop  series,  the  first  work- 
shop focussed  somewhat  broadly  and  gener- 
ally on  ways  in  which  ASEAN  and  the  UN 
could  cooperate  with  particular  regard  to  the 
development  of  preventive  diplomacy  and 
multilateralism.  As  the  summary  report  on 
the  workshop  prepared  by  the  Thai  Foreign 
Ministry  notes:  the  workshop  "look[ed]  into 
the  past  and  present  records  of  multilateral- 
.  ism  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  define[d]  the  pro- 
spects and  limits  of  preventive  diplomacy 
from  various  perspectives  —  in  comparison 
with  the  European  experiences,  from  the  UN 
Secretary- General's  'Agenda  for  Peace' 
standpoint,  and  from  ASEAN  as  well  as  in- 
dividual countries  vantage  points."  The  sec- 
ond workshop,  held  in  Singapore  during  6-7 
July  1993,  and  attended  by  40  participants 
and  some  25  observers,  covered  more  speci- 
fic ground,  including  case  studies  in  regional 
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conflict  and  mechanisms  that  could  be  used 
for  handling  them.  The  conflicts  examined 
included  the  Cambodia  conflict,  competition 
over  natural  resources  and  territorial  and 
boundary  disputes.  The  mechanism  looked 
at  with  considerable  interest  was  ASEAN' s 
Treaty  of  Amity,  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion as  a  framework  for  preventive  diploma- 
cy. This  paved  the  way  for  the  Third  Work- 
shop, held  in  Bangkok  during  17-18  Februa- 
ry 1994.  According  its  "mission  statement" 
by  Prof.  Tommy  Koh,  the  Singaporean  co- 
chair,  the  third  workshop  set  out  to  identify, 
in  very  specific  terms,  "enabling  mechan- 
isms" to  operationalise  concepts  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  agenda  of  ASEAN- UN  co- 
operation. The  discussion  was  structured 
around  several  key  issues,  including:  (1) 
emerging  threats  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region  such  as  mass  movement  of  people, 
arms  proliferation  and  dispute  over  islands 
and  boundaries;  (2)  Cambodia  as  a  case 
study  in  peace-keeping  and  peace-building; 
and  (3)  the  idea  of  a  peace- keeping  training 
centre  for  the  region. 

As  noted,  the  key  issue  in  the  relationship 
between  the  UN  and  regional  organisations 
is  the  question  of  synergy.  Even  in  today's 
multipolar  world,  nobody  expects  regional 
organisations  to  have  the  credibility  and  re- 
sources to  substitute  for  the  UN.  At  best, 
groupings  like  ASEAN  are  expected  to  com- 
pliment the  role  of  the  UN  whose  resources 
have  been  stretched  dangerously  thin  by  the 
rapid  proliferation  pf  peace  and  security  mis- 
sions in  the  post- Cold  War  era.  Neither  are 
the  interests  and  role  of  the  UN  served  by 
securing  a  monopoly  over  conflict-control  at 
the  expense  of  regional  action.  Regional 
organisations  with  a  more  nuanced  under- 
standing of  local  conflicts  could  be  allowed 
to  handle  conflicts  within  their  neighbour- 


hood where  prompt  regional  action  might 
prevent  unwelcome  external  interference  in, 
and  hence,  escalation  of,  such  conflicts.  The 
involvement  of  the  UN  in  regional  security 
should  therefore  be  selective  and  specific. 
While  regional  organisations  might  help  the 
UN  to  overcome  some  of  its  current  resource 
limitations,  the  UN's  involvement  in  re- 
gional security  should  be  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  maximise,  rather  than  to  supplant, 
regional  capabilities. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  overall  frame- 
work for  ASEAN- UN  cooperation  in  peace 
and  preventive  diplomacy  can  be  built 
around  four  major  steps.  The  first  relates  to 
identification  of  the  kind  of  security  issues  in 
which  enhanced  cooperation  between 
ASEAN  and  the  UN  could  meaningfully 
contribute  to  peace  and  stability.  The  secQnd 
is  to  assess  what  contribution  existing  in- 
stitutions and  processes  within  the  region 
(i.e.  ASEAN)  could  make  in  addressing 
these  issues.  A  third  step  is  to  consider  the 
role  that  emerging  and  broader  regional 
mechanisms  could  play  in  complementing  the 
role  of  existing  institutions.  The  final  step 
relates  to  identifying  specific  modalities  and 
mechanisms  that  might  enable  the  UN  to 
complement  the  role  of  both  existing  and 
emerging  regional  mechanisms  in  the  exer- 
cise of  preventive  diplomacy. 

The  deliberations  at  the  ASEAN-UN 
workshops  in  peace  and  preventive  diploma- 
cy have  revolved  around  these  consideration. 
A  brief  examination  of  each  of  these  four 
areas  is  in  order  here. 

Issues  and  Agenda 

Which  issues  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
region  are  relevant  subjects  for  an  exercise  in 
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preventive  diplomacy?  Threats  to  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  can  no  longer  be  conceived 
primarily  in  military  or  geopolitical  terms. 
Policy-makers  now  recognise  a  range  of  non- 
traditional  security  threats.  While  territorial 
conflicts  and  arms  proliferation  are  the 
traditional  areas  of  concern,  natural  re- 
source competition,  illegal  migration,  en- 
vironmental degradation  are  examples  of  the 
latter.  There  is  a  consensus  within  the  region 
that  the  two  are  closely  linked  and  that 
changes  in  one  arena  could  affect  the  other. 
Both  dimensions  of  insecurity  require  multi- 
lateral remedies. 

On  traditional  issues,  there  is  some  con- 
cern among  Southeast  Asian  policy-makers 
that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  might  see  an 
unleashing  of  territorial  conflicts  which  had 
been  effectively  frozen  Islands  in  the  South 
China  Sea,  as  well  as  a  host  of  bilateral 
disputes  within  ASEAN  such  as  between  Ma- 
laysia and  Singapore  (over  Pedra  Branca), 
between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  (over  Sipa- 
dan  and  Ligitan  Islands)  and  between  Ma- 
laysia and  the  Philippines  over  Sabah.  More- 
over, some  of  these  disputes  have  become 
heavily  militarised  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
flow  of  high-technology  armaments  into  the 
region.  While  this  does  not  yet  constitute  a 
regional  "arms  race",  it  does  reflect  a  heigh- 
tened sense  of  insecurity  in  the  post-Cold 
War  environment.  Unchecked  weapons  pro- 
liferation could  pose  a  grave  threat  to  re- 
gional stability  by  raising  inter-state  suspi- 
cions, making  the  use  of  force  more  likely 
and  increasing  the  destructive  potential  of 
war. 

Among  the  most  important  non-tradi- 
tional issues  with  a  bearing  on  regional 
security  in  Southeast  Asia  are  those  pertain- 
ing to  human  rights  and  humanitarian  law. 
Not  only  do  these  issues  reflect  domestic 


disorder  and  have  the  potential  to  affect 
iiiter-state  harmony,  but  they  are  also  a 
source  of  discord  between  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries and  their  otherwise  "like-minded" 
Western  dialogue  partners.  This  undermines 
the  basis  for  cooperative  approaches  to 
peace  and  security  within  a  larger  regional 
(such  as  the  ARF)  and  multilateral  (such  as 
the  ASEAN-UN)  framework.  It  is  thus  im- 
portant to  link  these  into  the  concept  of 
preventive  diplomacy  as  currently  envisaged. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  become  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  views  of  ASEAN  countries 
on  human  rights  and  humanitarian  law  dif- 
fer markedly  from  those  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  West.  The  ASEAN-UN  work- 
shops shed  some  further  light  on  this.  Of 
course,  views  within  the  ASEAN  grouping 
are  by  no  means  identical,  therefore  the  ex- 
istence of  an  Asian  conception  of  human 
rights  is  subject  to  some  doubt.  The  ASEAN 
societies  themselves  accomodate  an  entire 
spectrum  of  views,  including  both  the  propo- 
nents and  critics  of  "cultural  relativism" 
(those  who  argue  that  human  rights  must  be 
based  on  the  unique  socio-cultural  context  of 
states  or  regions)  and  "non- selectivity" 
(those  who  argue  that  economic  rights 
should  receive  equal  emphasis  as  political 
rights).  Nonetheless,  there  was  sufficierit 
commonality  in  ASEAN  government  posi- 
tions for  them  to  reach  a  compromise  at  the 
Bangkok  regional  preparatory  meeting  on 
human  rights  which  took  place  before  the 
Vienna  World  Meeting  in  1993.  ASEAN 
Foreign  Ministers  at  their  Annual  Meeting 
in  Singapore  in  July  1993  expressed  them- 
selves against  what  they  saw  as  the  politicisa- 
tion  of  human  rights  by  the  West  and  linked 
human  rights  observance  to  a  country's  uni- 
que socio-cultural  context  and  economic  pre- 
dicament. 
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The  ASEAN-West  divide  on  human 
rights  requires  careful  understanding,  as  it 
can  be  overstated.  First,  the  divide  concerns 
government  positions  only;  there  is  signi- 
ficant convergence  of  views  between  an  in- 
creasingly vocal  group  of  ASEAN  NGOs 
and  their  counterparts  in  the  West.  Second, 
no  ASEAN  government  disputes  the  need 
for  observance  of  a  "core  group  of  human 
rights",  such  as  absence  of  torture,  govern- 
ment violence,  arbitrary  punishment  and 
slavery  etc.  Third,  official-level  differences 
are  somewhat  moderated  by  a  pragmatic  re- 
cognition of  security  and  economic  inter- 
dependence which  calls  for  a  non-confron- 
tational approaches  to  human  rights  issues 
(note,  for  example,  the  narrowing  of 
ASEAN-West  differences  over  the  policy  of 
"constructive  engagement"  toward  Myan- 
mar).  In  a  legal  context,  the  decline  of  com- 
munist insurgencies  in  the  region  and  re- 
duced fear  of  irregular  sub-national  resis- 
tance forces  are  likely  to  remove  some  of  the 
political  obstacles  to  the  ASEAN  states'  ac- 
cession to,  or  ratification  of,  international 
human  rights  and  humanitarian  law  regimes, 
especially  the  protocols  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention (which  have  been  ratified  only  by  the 
Philippines) . 

Yet  too  much  convergence  should  not  be 
expected  too  soon.  That  East  Asia  may  never 
fully  accept  "Western  perspectives  and  ex- 
perience in  social  governance"  was  a  warn- 
ing voiced  at  the  ASEAN-UN  workshops. 
The  role  of  the  UN  in  promoting  human 
rights  and  humanitarian  law  in  ASEAN  re- 
mains unclear.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
UN  could  influence  the  ASEAN  govern- 
ments' approach  to  social  and  human  rights 
policy,  although  it  could  provide  educational 
and  training  support  to  facilitate  understan- 
ding of  human  rights  laws  and  their  applica- 


tion. The  UN  Transitional  Authority  in 
Cambodia  did  set  a  precedent  for  UN's  di- 
rect involvement  in  promoting  human  rights 
in  the  region,  but  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
other  regional  countries  would  accept  a  simi- 
lar UN  role  in  their  own  domestic  sphere. 


Existing  Processes  and  Mechanisms: 
ASEAN 

What  role  can  existing  regional  institu- 
tions play  to  promote  the  concept  of  preven- 
tive diplomacy?  Almost  by  definition,  re- 
gional organisations  are  most  suited  for  an 
"early  warning"  role  in  regional  conflicts. 
But  the  exercise  of  preventive  diplomacy 
must  begin  well  before  the  early-warning 
stage;  regional  organisations  could  be  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  a  number  of 
confidence-building  measures  which  would 
ensure  that  regional  tensions  and  disputes  do 
not  escalate  into  open  conflict.  The  range  of 
CBMs  which  already  exist  or  can  be  under- 
taken under  a  system  of  preventive  diploma- 
cy in  Southeast  Asia  is  wide.  These  include 
statement  of  principles  such  as  the  ASEAN 
Declaration  on  the  South  China  Sea,  formal 
treaty-based  codes  of  conduct  such  as  those 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  frame- 
works foT  regional  autonomy  such  as  ZOP- 
FAN  and  SEANWFZ,  and  functional  coop- 
eration ventures  such  as  the  lower  Mekong 
Basin  cooperation  project. 

Current  moves  to  enhance  regional  secu- 
rity cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia  recognise 
the  need  for  the  strengthening  of  these  ex- 
isting mechanisms  as  well  as  development  of 
additional  measures.  The  core  institution  for 
any  such  efforts  remains  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations.  ASEAN  has 
passed  the  stage  when  doubts  about  its  sur- 
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vival  and  relevance  surfaced  in  the  light  of  a 
settlement  of  the  Cambodia  conflict.  But  it 
has  also  adapted  its  security  thinking  to  a 
post-Cold  War  milieu.  Its  new  role  is  based 
on  a  realisation  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  insulate  Southeast  Asia  from  upheavals 
and  changes  in  the  so-called  "outside" 
world  and  involving  external  actors.  Even 
more  importantly,  instead  of  being  driven  by 
these  external  currents,  ASEAN  had  to  be 
pro-active  and  take  the  lead  in  shaping  re- 
gional order  and  economic  development. 

As  a  result,  some  of  the  established  in- 
stitutional mechanisms  of  ASEAN  are  either 
being  redefined  or  revitalised.  The  Zone  of 
Peace,  Freedom  and  Neutrality  (ZOPFAN) 
concept'  has  become  less  insular.  There  is 
greater  acceptance  that  security  in  Southeast 
Asia  can  be  best  enhanced  through  the  active 
cooperation  and  engagement  of  relevant,  but 
not  necessarily  like-minded,  outside  powers. 
A  good  example  of  ASEAN' s  pragmatism  is 
its  proposal  for  a  Southeast  Asia  Nuclear 
Weapons  Free  Zone,  which  has  been  re- 
drafted to  make  it  more  palatable  to  the  US 
by  meeting  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
latter. 

The  search  for  new  regional  mechanisms 
have  also  led  to  the  revival  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amity,  Friendship  and  Cooperation  (TAC) 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Since  its  signing  at  the 
first  ASEAN  Summit  in  Bali  in  1976,  TAC 
has  served  as  a  normative  framework  re- 
quiring ASEAN  members  to  "self-inhibit- 
ing" and  peaceful  conduct  in  inter-state  re- 
lations. The  Treaty  serves  a  two-fold  role. 
First,  it  establishes  a  "code  of  conduct" 
governing  relations  among  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  a  function  which  contributes  to 
habits  of  conflict-avoidance.  Second,  the 
treaty  provides  a  legal  basis  for  the  Pacific 
settlement  of  disputes  which  are  consistent 


with  the  UN  charter  provisions.  Although 
the  Treaty's  provisions  for  the  establishment 
of  a  "High  Council"  for  dispute-settlement 
have  never  been  invoked,  this  is  seen  within 
ASEAN  as  a  positive  sign,  as  it  testifies  to 
ASEAN' s  success  in  reducing  the  prospects 
for  serious  inter-state  conflict  among  the 
parties  without  having  to  resort  to  formal 
measures.  In  this  sense,  the  treaty  can  be 
seen  as  being  more  an  instrument  of  preven- 
tive diplomacy  than  of  conflict-control.  It 
reinforces  the  largely  informal  nature  of  the 
ASEAN  process  --  "the  ASEAN  way"  -- 
which  had  been  so  successful  in  preventing 
intra-mural  disputes  from  escalating  into 
armed  confrontation. 

Testifying  to  the  Treaty's  relevance  as  a 
framework  for  preventive  diplomacy  is  the 
interest  shown  by  several  non- ASEAN  coun- 
tries in  formally  acceding  to  the  Treaty.  But 
the  question  of  outside  accession  is  pro- 
blematic. While  ASEAN  members  welcome 
accession  by  other  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries, including  the  three  Indochinese  states 
and  Myanmar,  they  are  reluctant  to  open  it 
up  to  non-Southeast  Asian  states.  In  1987, 
ASEAN  decided  on  a  Manila  Protocol  to 
allow  accession  to  the  Treaty  by  countries 
"contiguous"  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Papua 
New  Guinea  was  accepted  as  a  signatory. 
But  is  is  unclear  whether  other  contiguous 
states  will  be  allowed  to  do  the  same.  What 
about  countries  such  as  China  or  Bangladesh 
which  are  "contiguous"  to  Southeast  Asia, 
or  countries  like  Mongolia  which  are  non- 
contiguous but  might  be  interested  in  ac- 
ceding to  the  Treaty?  ASEAN  has  left  this 
issue  unclear,  perhaps  deliberately  so.  Sup- 
port for  accession  rests  on  the  premise  that 
peace  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia  is  not 
just  a  matter  for  Southeast  Asian  countries, 
but  can  be  best  promoted  through  the  con- 
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structive  participation  of  outside  powers. 
But  opposition  to  accession  by  outside  coun- 
tries, coming  mainly  from  Indonesia,  is 
based  on  a  fear  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
abuse  of  the  Treaty's  provisions  relating  to 
Pacific  settlement  of  disputes  by  foreign 
powers.  Thus,  a  relevant  question  is  whether 
the  Treaty  in  its  current  form  contains  ade- 
quate safeguards  against  such  abuse. 

The  case  of  Treaty  of  Amity  suggests  that 
some  ASEAN  members  still  harbour  mis- 
givings about  outside  involvement  in  re- 
gional security  institutions,  even  when  these 
"outsiders"  happen  to  be  members  of  the 
ASEAN  dialogue  and  consultative  network 
(such  as  the  ARF)  and  their  "interference" 
is  primarily  in  the  form  of  ideas  and  pro- 
posals regarding  a  new  security  architecture 
in  the  region.  In  contrast  to  their  attitudes 
towards  the  role  of  non-Southeast  Asian 
states,  ASEAN  members  are  in  general 
agreement  about  the  need  to  include  all  ten 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  into  the  ASEAN 
fold.  Differences  exist,  however,  over  the 
timing  of  such  a  move.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Indochina's  inclusion  into  ASEAN 
would  strengthen  it  politically.  One  parti- 
cipant at  the  third  workshop  went  as  far  as 
to  suggest  that  Indochinese  membership  in 
ASEAN  would  "counter-balance"  influen- 
tial powers  such  as  China.  (But  this  was 
promptly  refuted  by  an  Indonesian  partici- 
pant as  indicative  of  a  "bloc  mentality" 
which  was  not  in  ASEAN' s  interest.  In  his 
view,  Indochinese  countries  should  be  invited 
into  the  ASEAN  fold  on  "their  own  merit", 
rather  than  as  pawns  in  a  geopolitical  game.) 
But  hasty  inclusion  of  Indochinese  states 
might  weaken  ASEAN  economically.  Thus, 
formal  membership  for  Indochinese  states 
and  Myanmar  in  the  organisation  depends 
partly  on  their  achieving  "sufficient  eco- 
nomic convergence"  with  ASEAN.  Pending 
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that,  ASEAN  has  extended  observer  status 
to  Vietnam  and  Laos,  both  which  have  also 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Amity.  (Cambodia  too, 
would  like  to  do  the  same  and  participate  in 
ASEAN-related  institutions  such  as  the 
ARF.)  Yet,  it  is  unclear  how  as  observers 
these  countries  could  take  part  in  the 
ASEAN  process.  The  Vietnamese  would  like 
ASEAN  to  develop  certain  concrete  rules 
about  the  role  of  observers,  although  it  is 
recognised  by  all  concerned  that  having  for- 
mal rules  would  undermine  ASEAN' s  flexi- 
bility, which  has  been  one  of  its  major 
strengths  as  a  regional  institution. 

Emerging  Processes  and  Mechanisms 

What  role  can  emerging  mechanisms  play 
in  complementing  ASEAN' s  own  role  in  re- 
gional peace  and  security?  Here,  the  most  re- 
levant mechanism  is  the  ASEAN  Regional 
Forum  (ARF),  although  some  commentators 
believe  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Coopera- 
tion framework  could  conceivably  develop  a 
security  role. 

The  origins  of  the  ARF  is  itself  suggestive 
of  the  possibilities  and  limits  of  its  role  in 
regional  security  management.  The  ARF  is  a 
good  compromise  between  those  who  ad- 
vocated a  brand  new  multilateral  security  in- 
stitution and  those  who  rejected  the  very  no- 
tion of  multilateralism.  ASEAN  itself  was, 
and  remains,  skeptical  about  the  need  for  a 
new  multilateral  security  mechanism.  A  new 
institution  could,  from  an  ASEAN  perspec- 
tive, pave  the  way  for  outside  interference  in 
the  region's  affairs,  to  the  detriment  of 
ASEAN' s  own  interests.  In  ASEAN* s  view, 
if  regional  security  is  to  be  organised  on  a 
multilateral  basis,  then  it  must  have  strong 
"indigenous"  roots.  The  rejection  of  foreign 
"models"  of  multilateralism  was  especially 
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pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  CSCE.  The 
CSCE  was  seen  not  only  as  a  product  of  poli- 
tical and  strategic  conditions  largely  unique 
to  Europe  (hence  not  capable  of  being  trans- 
planted in  Asia),  but  more  recently,  it  has 
come  to  be  viewed  as  a  "non- performing" 
model  in  view  of  its  inability  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  Bosnian  conflict. 

In  contrast,  the  chief  virtue  of  the  ARF 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  an  extension  of  an  ex- 
isting and  time-tested  indigenous  multilateral 
institution.  The  "ASEAN- ness"  of  the  ARF 
was  clearly  emphasised  by  a  Singaporean 
delegate  who  described  its  origins  as  the 
culmination  of  20  years  of  ASEAN  diploma- 
cy. Furthermore,  unlike  European  regional 
organisations  such  as  the  NATO  and  the 
CSCE,  the  ARF  is  not  a  product  of  global 
conflict  or  polarisation.  Rather,  it  is  a  pro- 
duct of  ASEAN' s  attempt  to  pioneer  multi- 
lateral institutions  in  an  era  of  relative  peace. 
ASEAN  members  insist  that  the  ARF  is  not 
a  product  of  short-term  and  opportunistic 
calculations  by  ASEAN  members  seeking  to 
fill  a  security  void  in  the  wake  of  the  collapse 
of  the  Cold  War  regional  order.  The  ARF  is 
designed  to  promote,  over  the  medium-  and 
long-term,  a  viable  alternative  to  the  old 
balance  of  power  geopolitics  characteristic 
of  the  Cold  War  order.  The  ARF  is  more 
"inclusive"  than  any  other  existing  regional 
political  forum,  including  the  ASEAN-PMC 
process  on  which  it  is  based.  Unlike  the 
ASEAN-PMC,  the  ARF  is  in  no  sense  a 
dialogue  among  the  like-minded;  it  envisages 
positive  interaction  among  the  regional  ac- 
tors which  might  have  different  and  perhaps 
conflicting  perspectives  on  regional  security 
issues.  In  this  sense,  the  ARF  is  a  confidence 
building  mechanism  of  the  first  order  which 
could  help  end  regional  cleavages  and  pro- 
mote an  open  and  transparent  regional  order 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 


But  as  with  any  new  institution,  there  are 
uncertainties  about  how  the  ARF  will  de- 
velop. One  participant  characterised  the 
ARF  as  a  "dog  which  does  not  bite  now,  but 
[which]  may  do  so  later".  But  the  ARF  does 
not  presently  have  any  specific  road  map. 
Even  the  most  ardent  champions  of  ARF 
fear  a  gap  between  dialogue  and  action. 
While  most  ARF  members  want  it  to  develop 
in  an  evolutionary  and  non-legalistic  man- 
ner, they  also  want  the  ARF  to  be  able  to 
provide  concrete,  practical  solutions  to  re- 
gional security  problems.  Mere  holding  of 
security  consultations  or  prescription  of 
abstract  norms  would  not  suffice.  There  are 
some  concerns  that  ASEAN' s  preference  for 
informal  and  quiet  diplomacy  over  legalistic 
approaches  might  set  limits  to  institutionali- 
sation  of  conflict- regulation  measures  pre- 
ferred by  some  of  its  Western  dialogue  part- 
ners. 

Another  question  over  the  ARF  is 
whether  it  can  effectively  deal  with  security 
issues  which  are  more  specific  to  Northeast 
Asia.  The  ARF  is  designed  to  cover  both  the 
sub- regions.  But  the  sheer  diversity  of  securi- 
ty concerns  between  the  two  sub-regions 
could  complicate  macro-regional  ap- 
proaches. An  ARF  which  is  an  extension  of 
the  ASEAN  process  might  find  handling  the 
Korean  Peninsula  "a  bit  too  ambitious". 
This  leads  to  the  question:  is  there  a  need  for 
a  Northeast  Asian  security  forum?  While 
Northeast  Asia  is  yet  to  have  it  sub-regional 
security  dialogue,  some  participants,  in- 
cluding a  few  from  ASEAN,  believe  that 
such  a  forum  could  be  useful,  but  should  on- 
ly be  developed  on  a  "step- by- step"  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  also  the 
question  about  how  broadly  the  ARF  should 
define  the  scope  of  its  "security"  delibera- 
tions. Should  it  take  up  "new"  issues  in  the 
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security  agenda  such  as  the  environment,  or 
even  trade  issues,  such  as  the  US- Japan  trade 
issues.  These  issues  have  the  potential  to  af- 
fect security  relationship  within  the  region, 
yet  including  them  within  the  ARF's  agenda 
might  not  only  duplicate  the  functions  of 
other  bodies  like  the  APEC,  but  also  might 
distract  from  other  "hard"  security  issues 
such  as  arms  proliferation. 


Modalities  and  Mechanisms  for 
ASEAN-UN  Cooperation 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  bring 
about  an  increased  level  of  interaction  be- 
tween ASEAN  and  the  UN  which  might  of- 
fer significant  benefits  to  both  the  parties. 
Although  these  were  not  indicated  in 
ASEAN' s  formal  statement  of  support  for 
the  Agenda  for  Peace,  the  ASEAN-UN 
workshops  have  helped  to  fill  the  gap.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  possible  measures: 

(1)  observer  status  for  ASEAN  in  the  UN; 

(2)  formal  links  between  ASEAN  and  the 
UN  Secretariat; 

(3)  invitation  to  the  UN  Secretary- General 
to  attend  ASEAN  Ministerial  and  post- 
Ministerial  Meetings; 

(4)  regular  meetings  between  ASEAN  and 
members  of  the  UN  Secretary  Council 
and  the  Secretariat; 

(5)  periodic  fact-finding  missions  sent  by 
the  UN  Secretary- General  to  the  region; 

(6)  special  efforts  by  PMC  members  who 
are  members  of  the  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil to  act  as  a  bridge  between  the  two 
organisations;  . 

(7)  closer  cooperation  between  ASEAN 
and  the  UN  Regional  Commissions; 

(8)  seminars  and  workshops  involving 
ASEAN  and  UN  participation; 


(9)  ASEAN' s  development  of  a  voluntary 
early-warning  role  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  UN  any  developments  af- 
fecting regional  peace  and  security; 

(10)  cooperation  between  ASEAN  and  the 
UN  in  providing  public  information  on 
the  concept  and  practice  of  preventive 
diplomacy  for  both  the  general  public 
as  well  as  for  diplomats  and  officials.  A 
role  for  the  UN  regional  centre  in  Kath- 
mandu  in  developing  such  programs; 
and 

(11)  invitation  to  UN  officials  to  attend  re- 
gional meetings  in  ASEAN  such  as  the 
South  China  Sea  workshops  organised 
by  Indonesia. 

As  a  first  step,  an  observer  status  for 
ASEAN  in  the  UN  might  be  particularly  use- 
ful. Not  only  would  such  a  move  increase 
ASEAN' s  access  to  the  UN  mechanism,  it 
will  also  spur  ASEAN  countries  toward 
greater  coordination  of  their  policies  and 
responses  toward  developments  affecting 
peace  and  security. 

Apart  from  mutually- beneficial  measures 
to  increase  information  exchanges  and  con- 
tacts between  ASEAN  and  the  UN  on  mat- 
ters affecting  regional  security,  ASEAN 
could  develop  capabilities  which  will  facili- 
tate its  contribution  to  the  UN's  global  peace 
and  security  function.  Among  the  more  spe- 
cific proposals  in  this  area  is  the  idea  of  a 
regional  peace-keeping  centre.  Such  a  centre 
could  be  used  to  train  ASEAN  and  other  re- 
gional personnel  for  UN  peace- keeping  mis- 
sions worldwide  (one  of  the  lessons  of  Cam- 
bodia is  that  many  contributing  nations  did 
not  provide  adequate  pre- deployment  train- 
ing to  their  contingents).  It  could  also  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  multilateral  military  ex- 
changes and  cooperation  within  ASEAN.  At 
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the  third  workshop,  this  proposal  generated 
a  lively  debate.  While  the  idea  of  a  regional 
centre  to  train  peace- keepers  for  UN  mis- 
sions was  generally  well- received,  the  related 
goal  of  using  such  a  centre  to  promote  multi- 
lateral military  exchanges  within  ASEAN 
was  viewed  by  some  participants  as  too 
drastic  a  step.  In  this  view,  multilateral  mili- 
tary cooperation. within  the  grouping  should 
be  developed  on  a  "step- by- step"  basis,  be- 
ginning with  dialogues  and  consultations.  To 
this  end,  it  was  noted  that  ASEAN  is  con- 
vening a  "special"  meeting  of  senior  of- 
ficials from  the  foreign  and  defence  minis- 
tries of  its  members  in  1994. 

A  regional  peace-keeping  centre  would 
certainly  add  a  novel  dimension  to  ASEAN' s 
peace  and  security  role.  But  ASEAN  mem- 
bers continue  to  be  sensitive  about  multi- 
lateral defence  cooperation  (even  in  the  guise 
of  peace- keeping  support)  which  might  sug- 
gest that  the  grouping  is  turning  itself  into  a 
military  alliance.  Thus,  to  create  an  ASEAN 
peace- keeping  centre  or  an  ASEAN  peace- 
keeping force  would  require  a  demonstration 
of  strong  political  will  among  the  regional 
countries.  The  idea  of  an  ASEAN  peace- 
keeping force  to  be  used  in  intra-regional 
contingencies  is  especially  problematic,  as 
many  ASEAN  members  would  be  reluctant 
to  contribute  troops  to  missions  involving 
intra- ASEAN  disputes.  By  focussing  on  pre- 
ventive diplomacy,  ASEAN  might  be  able  to 
preempt  the  need  for  regional  peace-keeping 
efforts,  which  would  be  necessary  only  in  the 
event  of  a  break-down  of  regional  order. 

To  this  end,  a  regional  information  and 
resource  centre  (proposed  by  the  Canadian 
delegates  at  the  Third  Workshop)  could  be  a 
useful  means  for  collecting  and  dissemina- 
ting data  on  such  issues  as  regional  defence 
expenditures,  arms  transfers  and  military 


capabilities  and  generating  ideas  about  trans- 
parency and  confidence-building  measures 
appropriate  for  the  region.  To  minimise  gov- 
ernment sensitivities,  such  a  centre  could  be 
initially  established  on  a  non-governmental 
basis,  although  its  output  would  be  of  ob- 
vious interest  and  relevance  to  regional  inter- 
governmental processes  such  as  the  ARF  as 
well  as  to  the  UN  itself. 

While  few  ASEAN  policy-maker  would 
deny  that  ASEAN  could  and  should  seek 
closer  ties  with  the  UN  in  developing  its  own 
peace  and  security  functions,  there  are  some 
limits.  One  area  of  regional  concern  is  that 
seeking  the  UN's  involvement  might  lead  to 
undue  "internationalisation"  of  an  issue 
which  could  be  better  dealt  with  at  a  regional 
level.  The  South  China  Sea  is  a  case  in  point. 
As  the  organiser  of  a  series  of  talks  on 
"managing  potential  conflicts  in  the  South 
China  Sea",  Indonesia  has  taken  the  lead  in 
finding  a  regional  solution  to  a  regional  pro- 
blem. While  Indonesia  welcomes  the  UN's 
participation  in  the  functional  aspects  of 
conflict-management  (such  as  projects  on 
joint  resource  exploitation)  it  clearly  opposes 
a  mediation  role  for  the  in  so  far  as  the  terri- 
torial and  sovereignty  aspects  of  the  dispute 
are  concerned. 

Conclusion 

The  ASEAN-UN  Workshops  in  Peace 
and  Preventive  Diplomacy  are  an  important 
milestone  in  the  evolution  of  multilateral 
security  cooperation  in  the  region.1  They 


The  success  of  the  workshops,  it  must  be  noted, 
owes  in  no  small  measure  to  the  stewardship  of  two  of 
Southeast  Asia's  most  distinguished  diplomats:  Thai- 
land's Dr.  Sarasin  Virapol  and  Singapore's  Professor 
Tommy  Koh. 
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testify  to  ASEAN' s  pro-active  role  in  res- 
ponding to  the  changing  regional  strategic 
environment.  Together,  the  workshops  have 
generated  a  valuable  discourse  in  regional 
security  issues  and  suggested  a  number  of 
specific  mechanisms  for  strengthening  re- 
gional order. 

The  workshop  series  has  been  useful  in 
three  important  ways.  First  and  foremost,  it 
has  helped  define  the  scope  and  limits  of  re- 
gional security  cooperation,  enabling  the 
participants  to  obtain  a  clear  sense  of  what  is 
possible  and  practical,  and  what  is  not.  In 
this  respect,  the  workshop  series  should  im- 
part a  necessary  degree  of  realism  to  ideas 
and  attitudes  concerning  multilateral  securi- 
ty approaches.  Second,  the  series  compli- 
ments other  channels  of  security  dialogue  in- 
volving Southeast  Asian  and  other  Asia- 
Pacific  countries  in  the  sense  that  they  serve 
as  an  essential  debating  venue  for  ideas  and 
initiatives  before  they  are  taken  up  by  more 
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formal  bodies  such  as  the  SOM  and  the 
ARF. 

Last  but  not  the  least,  these  workshops 
have  provided  ASEAN  and  other  Southeast 
Asian  countries  with  valuable  insights  into, 
and  information  about,  the  UN  system,  in- 
cluding the  latest  developments  in  the  UN's 
approach  to  peace  and  security  issues.  The 
workshops  have  enhanced  the  regional  coun- 
tries' knowledge  of  concepts  and  issues  in  a 
host  of  key  areas  such  as  peace- keeping, 
preventive  diplomacy  and  multilateralism. 
Such  an  opportunity  is  especially  useful  for 
some  of  the  smaller  nations  participating  in 
these  workshops,  such  as  Cambodia  and 
Laos. 

The  continuation  of  the  ASEAN-UN  co- 
operation would  be  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  regional  security.  Future  workshops 
could  involve  even  higher  level  and  more 
technical  UN  participation  and  focus  on 
more  specific  issues  and  mechanisms. 


The  Political-Security  Dimension 
of  Australia  and 
the  Asia-Pacific  Region* 

Desmond  Ball 


Indonesia  and  Australia:  Strange 
Neighbours  or  Partners  in  Regional 
Resilience 

AUSTRALIA  and  Indonesia  are  un- 
usual neighbours.1  Although  the 
fact  of  geography  has  placed  us  next 
door  to  each  other,  we  are  in  many  signifi- 
cant respects  strangers.  We  share  many  com- 
mon interests,  including  the  objectives  of  a 
stable  and  secure  region  and  economic  well- 
being.  But  we  also  have  many  differences. 
We  are  quite  unlike  in  our  respective  cultural 
heritages,  religious  beliefs  and  practices, 
political  structures,  demographic  bases, 
levels  and  patterns  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  military  forces  and  defence  poli- 

*Paper  presented  for  Conference  on  "Australia  and 
Indonesia:  Diverse  Culture,  Converging  Interests", 
Australia  Today  Indonesia  94,  organised  by  the  Re- 
search Institute  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (RIAP),  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney,  and  the  Centre  for  Strategic  and  In- 
ternational Studies  (CSIS),  Jakarta,  and  held  in  Indo- 
nesia on  2-5  July  1994. 

'See  Desmond  Ball  and  Helen  Wilson,  eds.,  Strange 
Neighbours:  The  Australia- Indonesia  Relationship 
(Sydney:  Allen  &  Unwin,  1991),  xv-xvi. 


cies.  Our  recent  history  has  reflected  the  in- 
terplay of  these  mutual  interests  and  dif- 
ferent perspectives,  with  the  state  of  the 
Indonesia-Australia  relationship  at  any 
given  time  being  determined  by  the  pre- 
vailing balance  between  these  interests  and 
perspectives.  At  times,  the  relationship  has 
been  very  positive,  as  in  the  first  decade  of 
Indonesia's  independence,  which  was  only 
won  through  a  bitter  struggle  and  which 
Australia  supported,  and  as  in  the  past 
several  years.  But  at  other  times  it  has  been 
quite  hostile,  as  during  Indonesia's  confron- 
tation with  Malaysia,  when  from  1965  to 
1966  Australia  and  Indonesia  fought  an 
undeclared  war  in  Borneo. 

There  remains  considerable  mutual  sus- 
picion. Many  Australians  were  shocked  at 
the  Indonesian  invasion  of  East  Timor  in 
December  1975,  and  subsequent  revelations 


2See  David  Horner,  "The  Australian  Army  and  In- 
donesia's Confrontation  with  Malaysia",  Australian 
Outlook  43,  no.  1  (April  1989):  61-76;  and  David 
Horner,  SAS:  Phantoms  of  the  Jungle  -  A  History  of 
the  Australian  Special  Air  Service  (Sydney:  Allen  &  Un- 
win, 1989),  chaps.  4-10. 
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about  Indonesia's  activities  in  East  Timor 
and  Irian  Jaya  continue  to  cause  substantial 
disquiet.  There  is  a  difference  of  perspective 
on  human  rights. 

Throughout  the  1960s  and  early  1970s, 
opinion  polls  showed  that  fewer  than  ten  per 
cent  of  Australians  considered  Indonesia  to 
be  a  possible  threat  to  Australia.  By  the  early 
1980s,  however,  primarily  because  of  Indo- 
nesian actions  in  East  Timor  over  the  pre- 
vious half  decade,  Indonesia  was  ranked  se- 
cond only  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  possible 
threat.  By  the  end  of  the  1980s,  with  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  having  removed  the  Soviet 
Union  from  contention,  the  Australian 
public  came  to  regard  Indonesia  as  the  most 
likely  possible  threat  to  Australia's  security.3 
In  1993,  a  national  survey  revealed  that  some 
57  per  cent  of  Australian  voters  believed  that 
Indonesia  would  pose  a  security  threat  to 
Australia  within  ten  to  fifteen  years!4  On  the 
other  hand,  Indonesia  has  bitterly  resented 
the  insensitivity  towards  its  culture  and 
political  processes  frequently  manifested  in 
Australian  political  debate  and  journalistic 
commentary.  Some  Indonesians  are  also 
concerned  at  aspects  of  Australia's  defence 
posture,  such  as  the  enhancement  of  military 
capabilities  in  north  and  northwest  Austra- 
lia. 


3Ian  McAllister  and  Toni  Makkai,  "Changing  Aus- 
tralian Opinion  on  Defence:  Trends,  Patterns,  and  Ex- 
planations", in  Peter  R.  Young,  ed.,  Defence  and  the 
Media  in  Time  of  Limited  War  (London:  Frank  Cass  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  1992),  199-201;  and  David  Campbell, 
Australian  Public  Opinion  on  National  Security  Issues 
(Working  Paper  no.  1 ,  Peace  Research  Centre,  Austra- 
lian National  University,  Canberra,  1986),  27. 

4See  Ian  McPhedran,  "Australians  Remain  Suspi- 
cious of  Indonesia",  Canberra  Times  (13  September 
1993):  11.  See  also  Julie  Lewis,  "Blainey  Warns  of  In- 
donesian Threat",  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  27  January 
1993,  5. 


This  paper  provides  an  assessment  of  the 
Indonesian-Australian  security  relationship. 
It  reviews  the  emerging  security  problems  in 
the  Asia- Pacific  region  and  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  need  for  enhanced  regional 
trust-building  and  security  cooperation.  It 
then  discusses  the  burgeoning  range  of  co- 
operative activities  between  Indonesia  and 
Australia  in  the  security  and  defence  fields. 
The  robust  development  of  Indonesian  and 
Australian  cooperation  over  the  past  several 
years  contains  valuable  insights  into !  the 
practicalities  of  enhancing  regional  security 
cooperation  ~  the  virtues  of  patience  and 
modesty,  the  value  of  beginning  with  extant 
bilateral  relations,  and  the  importance  of 
realistic  appreciation  of  the  practical  con- 
straints on  security  cooperation  in  a  region 
characterised  by  extraordinary  diversity  and 
a  more  dynamic,  uncertain  and  complex  se- 
curity environment.  Australia  and  Indonesia 
have  embarked  on  an  exercise  which  involves 
a  careful  balancing  of  sensitivities,  percep- 
tions and  capabilities  -  manifested  in  defen- 
sive, self-reliant  defence  postures  and  effec- 
tive confidence-building  measures  and  de- 
fence cooperation  programs.  The  relation- 
ship is,  in  important  respects,  exemplary  of 
the  regional  quest  for  "regional  resilience." 

Regional  Security  Concerns 

An  extraordinary  consensus  has  devel- 
oped throughout  the  Asia-Pacific  region, 
among  both  policy-makers  and  independent 
strategic  analysts,  over  the  past  several 
years,  with  respect  to  the  character"  of  the 
post-Cold  War  regional  security  environ- 
ment and  emergent  regional  security  con- 
cerns.5 

5For  a  more  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  emerg- 
ing security  architecture  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and 
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Many  of  the  emergent  regional  security 
concerns  arise  from  the  uncertainty  atten- 
dant upon  the  extraordinary  rate  and  extent 
of  change  which,  now  permeates  the  region. 
Much  of  this  change  derives  from  the  eco- 
nomic dynamism  of  East  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, Southeast  Asia,  which  offers  the  pros- 
pect of  longer-term  stability  but  which  is  also 
somewhat  fragile,  being  dependent  upon 
long  and  vulnerable  sea  lanes  of  communi- 
cation (SLOCs)  for  vital  energy  resources 
and  raw  materials  from  outside  the  region, 
and  which  generates  considerable  domestic 
instabilities  as  traditional  modes  of  produc- 
tion and  social  relationships  are  disturbed 
and  transformed.  This  uncertainty  is  com- 
pounded by  the  decline  of  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  former  superpowers  and  the 
transition  from  bipolarity  to  some  as  yet 
undefined  form  of  multipolarity.  In  parti- 
cular, there  is  a  general  apprehension 
throughout  the  region  concerning  the  pace, 
scope  and  extent  of  the  US  drawdown  and 
the  future  of  the  US  economic  and  strategic 
commitment  to  the  region.  For  regional 
planners,  the  establishment  of  some  mechan- 
ism or  variety  of  mechanisms  for  managing 
the  increasing  regional  uncertainty  is  a 
critical  requirement. 


Regional  Conflict 

One  of  the  more  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  is  the 
likely  increase  in  regional  conflict.  Not  only 

emergent  regional  security  concerns,  see  Desmond  Ball, 
"Arms  and  Affluence:  Military  Acquisitions  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  Region",  International  Security  18,  no.  3 
(Winter  1993/1994):  78-112;  and  Desmond  Ball,  "A 
New  Era  in  Confidence  Building:  The  Second-track 
Process  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Region",  Security  Dialogue 
25,  no.  2  (June  1994):  157-165. 


has  the  salience  of  regional  conflict  been 
enhanced  in  relative  terms  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  East- West  conflict,  but  the 
end  of  that  conflict  has  "removed  the 
tempering  mechanism"  that  often  served  to 
keep  regional  tensions  under  control.6 

In  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  there  re- 
mains much  fertile  ground  for  regional  con- 
flict. There  are  numerous  issues  of  simmer- 
ing and  potential  conflict  involving  com- 
peting^overeignty  claims,  challenges  to  gov- 
ernment legitimacy,  and  territorial  disputes. 

Most  of  these  issues  are  unlikely  to  lead 
to  inter-state  conflict.  Some  could  well  be  re- 
solved through  negotiation,  possibly  involv- 
ing the  institution  of  joint  surveillance  and 
development  zones  encompassing  the  areas 
of  disputation;  others  are  quiescent,  such  as 
the  Philippines'  claim  to  Sabah;  and  others 
will  remain  essentially  internal  matters,  such 
as  the  insurgency  movements  in  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines.  Nevertheless,  all  of 
them  remain  sources  of  tension,  suspicion, 
and  misunderstanding,  which  could  be 
alleviated  by  the  institution  of  mechanisms 
for  dialogue,  consultation  and  cooperation. 

Defence  Modernisation  Programs 

Most  countries  in  East  and  Southeast 
Asia  are  energetically  modernising  their  de- 
fence capabilities.  The  Asian  share  of  world 
military  expenditure  has  doubled  over  the 
past  decade,  while  the  Asian  share  of  world 
expenditure  on  arms  transfers  has  more  than 

6James  Clapper,  Director  of  the  Defence  Intelligence 
Agency  (DIA),  "Testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed  Ser- 
vices Committee,  22  January  1992"-,  Regional  Flash- 
points Potential  for  Military  Conflict  (Washington, 
D.C.:  United  States  Information  Service,  24  January 
1992),  1-2. 
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doubled.  It  is  likely  that  defence  expen- 
ditures in  the  region  will  reach  some 
$(US)130  billion  by  1995.7 

There  are  several  important  features  of 
these  defence  modernisation  programs.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  defence  forces  have  been 
restructured  from  counter-insurgency  capa- 
bilities to  modern,  high-technology  forces, 
with  increased  emphasis  on  maritime  (in- 
cluding land-based  air)  capabilities.  Even  in 
South  Korea,  where  the  principal  military 
threat  is  a  land  offensive  across  the  Demili- 
tarised Zone  (DMZ)  by  the  North  Korean 
Army,  it  is  planned  to  allocate  some  60  per 
cent  of  the  (increasing)  defence  budget  over 
the  next  five  years  to  the  Air  Force  and 

Q 

Navy,  rather  than  "the  usual  40  per  cent". 
In  Japan,  the  Maritime  and  Air  forces  ac- 
counted for  some  72.1  per  cent  (37.6  and 
34.5  per  cent  respectively)  of  the  procure- 
ment  vote  for  the  three  Services  in  1992. 

Throughout  the  region,  there  is  a  signi- 
ficant degree  of  consistency  in  the  acquisi- 
tion programs.  The  more  particular  enhance- 
ments include  national  command,  control 
and  communications  (C  )  systems;  national 
strategic  and  tactical  intelligence  systems; 
multi-role  fighter  aircraft,  with  maritime  at- 
tack capabilities  as  well  as  air- superiority 
capabilities  (for  examples,  F-16s  and  F-18s); 
maritime  surveillance  aircraft  (for  example, 
P-3s);  anti-ship  missiles  (for  example,  Har- 
poons and  Exocets);  modern  surface  com- 

7Desmond  Ball,  Trends  in  Military  Acquisitions  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  Region:  Implications  for  Security  and 
Prospects  for  Constraints  and  Controls  (Working  Paper 
no.  273,  Strategic  and  Defence  Studies  Centre,  Austra- 
lian National  University,  Canberra,  1993). 

8" Bigger  Role  for  Forces",  Jane's  Defence  Weekly 
(8  August  1992):  22. 

9Kensuke  Abata,  "JDA  Spends  Less  Yen  on  More 
Contracts",  Jane's  Defence  Weekly  (8  May  1993):  15. 


batants  ~  destroyers,  frigates,  ocean  patrol 
vessels;  submarines;  electronic  warfare  (EW) 
systems;  and  rapid  deployment  forces. 

Several  aspects  of  the  current  acquisition 
programs  are  disturbing.  To  begin  with, 
these  programs  are  proceeding  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  uncertainty  and  some  lack  of  trust. 
Uncertainty  and  suspicion  is  fuelled  by  a  re- 
lative lack  of  transparency  in  the  region  with 
respect  to  the  long-range  objectives  and 
motivations  behind  the  current  acquisition 
programs  as  well  as  the  particular  force  ele- 
ment of  these  programs.  Tensions  are 
already  being  induced  in  the  region  by  at- 
tempts by  some  countries  to  discern  the  pur- 
poses and  intentions  of  their  neighbours. 

The  "offensive"  character  of  some  of 
the  new  weapons  systems  being  acquired  is 
also  cause  for  concern.  Many  of  the  new  ac- 
quisitions (such  as  the  maritime  attack  air- 
craft, modern  surface  combatants,  and  sub- 
marines, all  equipped  with  anti-ship  missiles) 
involve  strike  capabilities  with  offensive  con- 
notations. Unfortunately,  for  many  coun- 
tries, they  provide  the  most  cost-effective 
basis  for  self-reliance;  in  some  cases,  such  as 
that  of  Australia,  a  viable  posture  of  self- 
reliance  would  not  be  possible  without  some 
minimal  strike  capabilities.  Yet  these  capa- 
bilities are  the  most  likely  to  generate 
counter-acquisitions.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  is  imperative  that  regional  mechanisms  be 
established  to  reduce  the  prospects  of  the 
various  defence  modernisation  programs 
degenerating  into  a  regional  arms  race. 

Maritime  Issues 

Maritime  issues  are  at  the  forefront  of 
current  regional  security  concerns.10  The 

l0Sec  Desmond  Ball,  "The  Post  Cold  War  Maritime 
Strategic  Environment  in  East  Asia",  in  Dick  Sher- 
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1982  UN  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
(UNCLOS  III)  has  introduced  new  uncer- 
tainties into  the  region,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  EEZ  and  archipelagic 
state  regimes.  Of  the  thirty  or  so  conflict 
points  in  the  region,  about  a  .third  involve 
disputes  over  islands,   continental  shelf 
claims,  EEZ  boundaries  and  other  offshore 
issues.  Many  emerging  regional  security  con- 
cerns, such  as  piracy,  pollution  from  oil 
spills,  safety  of  SLOCs,  illegal  fishing  and 
exploitation  of  other  offshore  resources,  and 
other  important  elements  of  economic  secu- 
rity are  essentially  maritime.  These  concerns, 
together  with  the  requirements  for  defence 
self-reliance  and  force  modernisation,  are  re- 
flected in  the  significant  maritime  dimension 
of  the  current  arms  acquisition  programs  in 
the  region  -  for  example,  the  maritime 
surveillance  and  intelligence  collection  sys- 
tems, multi-role  fighter  aircraft  with  mari- 
time attack  capabilities,  modern  surface 
combatants,  submarines,  anti-ship  missiles, 
naval  electronic  warfare  systems,  and  mine 
warfare  capabilities.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
these  new  capabilities  tend  to  be  more  offen- 
sive, inflammatory  and,  in  conflict  situa- 
tions, potentially  prone  to  the  possibilities  of 
inadvertent  escalation.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant that  regional  mechanisms  be  instituted 
to  address  these  maritime  issues. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of 
current  and  prospective  security  develop- 
ments in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  involves  the 
acquisition  by  several  countries  in  the  re- 
gion, either  by  indigenous  production  or  im- 

wood,  ed.,  Maritime  Power  in  the  China  Seas  (Canber- 
ra: Australian  Defence  Studies  Centre,  Australian 
Defence  Force  Academy,  1994),  chap.  2. 


portation,  of  some  particular  new  technolo- 
gies (such  as  ballistic  missiles)  or  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  (such  as  nuclear  or  chemi- 
cal weapons). 

Although  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
and  chemical  weapons  and  of  ballistic  missile 
technology  is  of  major  concern  in  the  region, 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  problem  is 
best  addressed  through  international  regimes 
such  as  the  Nuclear  No n- Proliferation  Trea- 
ty (NPT),  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime  (MTCR)  and  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention  (CWC),  rather  than  new  re- 
gional structures.  Regional  initiatives  de- 
signed to  promote  and  strengthen  these 
global  regimes  would  be  useful,  but  there  is 
little  point  in  duplicating  the  global  mechan- 
isms, and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  divert 
attention,  effort  and  resources  from  other 
regional  security  issues'  which  have  to  be 
dealt  with  within  the  region  itself.  Institu- 
tionalised dialogue  mechanisms,  which 
would  allow  the  discussion  of  particular  pro- 
blem areas  and  which  could  focus  regional 
and  global  attention  on  especially  recalci- 
trant states,  would  be  more  fruitful. 

Imperatives  for  Regional  Coopera- 
tion 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  throughout 
the  Asia- Pacific  region  that  increased  secu- 
rity cooperation  is  imperative  for  more  than 
half  a  dozen  important  reasons.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  necessary  to  counter  the  centri- 
fugal possibilities  within  the  region.  The  re- 
duction of  the  US  presence  in  the  region  is 
generating  compensatory  moves  which,  in 
the  absence  of  mechanisms  for  regional  con- 
sultation, could  well  lead  to  increased  re- 
gional tensions  and  competitions.  A  more 
diffusive  regional  security  environment  is 
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emerging,  with  the  potential  for  regional 
states  to  each  pull  in  different  directions. 
New  conflict  issues  are  arising,  particularly 
in  the  South  China  Sea.  Competition  for 
markets  in  Indo-China  is  likely  to  increase. 

A  second  reason  concerns  the  various 
major  advanced  weapons  acquisition  pro- 
grams currently  underway  in  the  region. 
There  are  many  and  various  reasons  for 
these  acquisition  programs11  ~  insofar  as 
these  programs  are  a  reflection  only  of  the 
increased  economic  strength  of  Asian  coun- 
tries, or  a  means  of  acquiring  new  technolo- 
gy, they  provide  little  cause  for  concern.  In- 
deed, the  contrary  can  be  argued  -  that  the 
national  self-confidence  which  is  generated 
by  the  acquisition  of  these  advanced  capabi- 
lities is  itself  a  source  of  confidence-building 
in  the  region.  It  is  critical,  however,  that 
these  acquisition  programs  do  not  lead  to  a 
regional  arms  race. 

A  third  reason  pertains  to  the  character 
of  the  new  weapons  systems  being  acquired. 
The  most  significant  acquisitions  involve 
maritime  attack  aircraft,  anti-ship  missiles, 
and  submarines.  These  strike  capabilities 
tend,  in  general,  to  be  more  inflammatory 
than  other  more  purely  "defensive"  capabi- 
lities. It  is  therefore  particularly  necessary 
that  their  acquisition  be  accompanied  by 
dialogue  and  transparency  as  well  as  other 
confidence-building  arrangements. 

Fourth,  increased  regional  cooperation  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  combined  counter- 
weight to  the  intrusions  of  other  powers  into 
the  region.  A  failure  to  develop  common 
perspectives  and  policies  for  addressing  the 
increasing  capabilities  of  the  major  Asian 

"See  Desmond  Ball,  "Arms  and  Affluence:  Military 
Acquisitions  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Region",  International 
Security  18,  no.  3  (Winter  1993/1994):  81-95. 


powers  (for  example,  China,  Japan  and  In- 
dia), for  example,  can  only  lead  to  dissen- 
sion and  fuel  for  a  regional  arms  race.  Some 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia  are  more  con- 
cerned than  others  about  India's  power  pro- 
jection capabilities,  some  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  increasing  Chinese  capabili- 
ties, and  some  are  more  worried  about  the 
plans  and  intentions  of  their  nearer  neigh- 
bours. Justifications  for  particular  acquisi- 
tions, no  matter  how  well  articulated,  might 
simply  not  ring  true  in  these  circumstances 
--  leading  to  misunderstandings  and  unanti- 
cipated and  unfortunate  reactions. 

Fifth,  there  is  the  concern  that  all  coun- 
tries in  the  region  have  with  the  law  of  the 
sea.  All  have  signed  the  1982  UN  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (UNCLOS), 
which  has  defined  the  legal  regime  of  the 
seas  and  is  a  major  confidence-building 
measure  in  its  own  right.  The  Convention 
has  also  been  ratified  by  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines.  Thus,  all  regional  countries 
share  a  common  responsibility  to  respect  the 
principles  of  UNCLOS  and  to  work  towards 
the  principle  of  its  Article  88,  which  states 
that  the  High  Seas  (which  include  Exclusive 
Economic  Zones  for  the  purposes  of  this  ar- 
ticle) "shall  be  reserved  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses". 

Sixth,  many  of  the  current  and  prospec- 
tive regional  security  developments  can  only 
be  addressed  on  a  cooperative  basis.  En- 
vironmental issues,  in  particular,  are 
amenable  only  to  international  effort.  In 
practice,  any  comprehensive  regional  mari- 
time surveillance  regime  would  also  have  to 
involve  a  cooperative  multinational  effort. 

Seventh,  the  increasing  rapidity  of 
change  and  the  relatively  novel  nature  of 
emerging  security  problems  demand  an 
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unfettered  flow  of  ideas  and  dialogue  on 
policy  initiatives  and  means  of  addressing 
common  problems.  Time  is  being  com- 
pressed to  the  point  where  uncoordinated 
trial  and  error  efforts  cannot  be  afforded. 

Eighth,  and  more  positively,  regional 
cooperation  is  necessary  for  the  achievement 
of  "regional  resilience".  Regional  resilience 
is  a  two-legged  beast:  it  requires  not  only 
that  each  country  achieve  "national  resil- 
ience" or  self-reliance,  but  also  that  there 
are  more  or  less  institutionalised  mechan- 
isms and  processes  for  regional  dialogue, 
consultation  and  cooperation.  Without  mus- 
cle in  each  leg,  and  a  good  sense  of  balance, 
the  beast  cannot  work. 


Cooperating  in  Asian  Fashion 

It  is  obviously  important  that  efforts  to 
promote  regional  security  cooperation  are 
designed  to  address  issues  of  common  re- 
gional concern  (such  as  increasing  regional 
uncertainty,  maritime  issues,  vigorous  arms 
acquisition  programs,  and  the  proliferation 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction).  It  is  just  as 
important  that  these  efforts  proceed  in  Asian 
fashion.  Western  predilections  for  creating 
organisations  and  formal  structures,  de- 
ciding modalities  and  delineating  responsibi- 
lities are  disdained.  The  Asian  way  stresses 
patience,  informality,  pragmatism,  consen- 
sus and  evolution.12  Institutionalised  mech- 
anisms and  arrangements  for  dialogue  are  an 
essential  building  block.  The  task  for  the 
near  term,  as  Mahathir  bin  Mohamad  stated 
more  than  a  decade  ago  with  respect  to  re- 


See  Desmond  Ball,  "Strategic  Culture  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  Region",  Security  Studies  3,  no.  1  (Autumn 
1993):  44-74. 


gional  dialogue  on  economic  cooperation,  is 
"the  tedious  one  of  getting  to  know  each 
other".13  Rather  than  the  establishment  of 
new  organisations,  the  path  of  progress  has 
been  through  the  strengthening,  expansion 
and  gradual  multilateralisation  of  the 
myriad  of  bilateral  arrangements,  and  the 
adaptation  and  augmentation  of  existing 
processes  of  regional  dialogue  to  include 
security  matters.  The  ASEAN  Regional 
Forum  (ARF)  and  the  various  senior  of- 
ficials meetings  (SOMs)  have  developed  as 
an  integral  element  of  the  ASEAN  Post- 
Ministerial  Conference  (PMC)  process.  The 
Council  for  Security  Cooperation  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  (CSCAP)  was  founded  on  the 
strong  institutional  links  forged  between  the 
established  strategic  studies  centres  through- 
out the  Asia-Pacific  region.14 

The  robust  development  of  cooperative 
activities  between  Indonesia  and  Australia  in 
the  security  and  defence  fields  over  the  past 
half  decade  exemplifies  in  important  respects 
the  way  to  proceed  in  the  region  more  gener- 
ally. It  provides  valuable  insights  into  the 
practicalities  of  enhancing  regional  security 
cooperation  —  the  virtues  of  patience  and 
modesty,  the  value  of  beginning  with  extant 
bilateral  relations,  and  the  importance  of 
realistic  appreciation  of  the  practical  con- 
straints on  security  cooperation. 

The  Indonesia-Australia  relationship 
demonstrates  quite  unequivocally  the  role 


"Mahathir  bin  Mohamad,  "Tak  Kenal  Maka  Tak 
Cinta",  in  Asia- Pacific  in  the  1980s:  Toward  Greater 
Symmetry  in  Economic  Independence  (Jakarta:  Centre 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  May  1980):  18. 

4See  Desmond  Ball,  "A  New  Era  in  Confidence 
Building:  The  Second-track  Process  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
Region",  Security  Dialogue  25,  no.  2  (June  1994):  157- 
165. 
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that  sound  bilateral  relations  can  play  in  pro- 
moting multilateral  cooperation.  To  begin 
with,  bilateral  activities  such  as  sharing  in- 
telligence assessments,  reciprocal  high-level 
visits,  joint  exercises  and  training  programs 
are  critically  important  in  the  development 
of  the  mutual  trust  and  understanding  that  is 
essential  for  effective  multilateral  activities. 
Indonesia  and  Australia  are  only  just  now 
reaching  a  sufficient  level  of  comfort  in  their 
bilateral  activities  to  permit  serious  con- 
sideration of  expansion  of  some  of  these 
(such  as  intelligence  exchanges  and  joint  ex- 
ercises) into  multilateral  arrangements  and 
practices.  Further,  the  institutionalisation  of 
a  myriad  of  bilateral  arrangements  involving 
a  broad  spectrum  of  activities  and  linking 
every  (or  as  many  as  practicable)  national 
defence  and  security  establishment  with 
every  other  such  establishment  in  the  region 
is  likely  to  evolve  naturally  into  multilateral 
arrangements  and  processes. 

The  development  of  defence  cooperation 
between  Indonesia  and  Australia  is  very 
much  an  exercise  in  practicabilities.  It  has 
progressed  fastest  and  furthest  where  there 
are  important  common  concerns  and  needs, 
and  where  the  practical  means  (in  terms  of 
resources  and  operational  capabilities)  are 
readily  available.  It  is  an  exercise  which  has 
obvious  relevance  in  a  region  where  prag- 
matism prevails. 


Indonesia-Australia  Defence  Coop- 
eration 

Defence  cooperation  between  Indonesia 
and  Australia  has  burgeoned  over  the  past 
several  years.  This  has  reflected,  in  part,  the 
acceptance  throughout  the  region  of  the 
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need  for  enhanced  confidence  and  security 
building-measures  (CSBMs),  involving  both 
the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  existing 
bilateral  cooperative  arrangements  and  the 
development  of  new  multilateral  mechan- 
isms. But  it  has  also  reflected  the  close  per- 
sonal relationship  which  the  two  Ministers 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr  Ali  Alatas  and  Sena- 
tor Gareth  Evans,  established  in  1988-1989, 
and  the  close  rapport  between  senior  defence 
officials  and  military  officers  which  began  to 
develop  about  the  same  time  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  then  Chief  of  the  Australian 
Defence  Force  (CDF),  General  Peter  Gra- 
tion,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  In- 
donesian Armed  Forces  (PANGAB),  Gener- 
al Try  Sutrisno.  In  July  1989,  General  Su- 
trisno  visited  Australia  for  discussions  on  re- 
gional defence  and  security  issues,  and 
stated: 

Australia  and  I-idonesia  are  destined  to  live  in  geo- 
graphic proxim  ;y,  anJ  as  such  we,  people's  of  both 
countries,  have  to  make  the  best  of  this  living  reality 
...  I  believe  we  have  a  common  desire  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  and  meaningful  coexistence.15 

By  1994,  the  defence  relationship  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  Australia  has  devel- 
oped to  the  point  where  the  Indonesian 
Armed  Forces  (ABRI)  now  have  "a  bigger 
range  of  cooperative  defence  activities  with 
Australia  than  with  any  other  country".16 
Explication  of  this  range  of  activities  should 
both  indicate  the  areas  in  which  senior  Indo- 
nesian and  Australian  defence  officials  be- 
lieve that  they  have  common  interests  and 
that  something  practical  can  be  done  about 


''General  Try  Sutrisno,  cited  in  Brigadier  (RL)  P.J. 
Greville,  "Living  with  Indonesia",  Asia-Pacific  De- 
fence Reporter  (March  1991):  37. 

16Patrick  Walters,  "Indonesian  Forces  Expand  ADF 
Links",  Australian  (22  March  1994):  9. 
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them,  and  also  inform  comparable  processes 
of  cooperation  underway  elsewhere  in  the  re- 
gion. 

Reciprocal  Visits  by  Senior  Officers 

Reciprocal  visits  by  senior  officers  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  increasing  "open- 
ness", closer  personal  relationship,  and  en- 
hancing mutual  understanding  and  trust.  In 
November  1988,  General  Gration  visited  In- 
donesia and  initiated  what  has  become  an 
almost  continuous  stream  of  reciprocal  high- 
level  visits  -  involving  the  respective  Chiefs 
of  ABRI  and  the  ADF,  Ministers  for  De- 
fence, Service  Chiefs,  and  other  senior  com- 
manders. In  July  1989,  General  Try  Sutris- 
no,  together  with  the  Indonesian  Naval 
Staff,  Vice  Admiral  Arifin,  visited  Australia 
for  discussions  with  the  Minister  for  De- 
fence, General  Gration  and  other  Defence 
personnel.17  In  February  1990,  the  Austra- 
lian Chief  of  Naval  Staff,  Vice  Admiral 
Hudson,  visited  Jakarta  for  further  talks 
with  Vice  Admiral  Arifin.18  In  March  1990, 
General  Gration  and  the  then  Vice  Chief  of 
the  Defence  Force,  Vice  Admiral  Alan  Beau- 
mont, separately  visited  Indonesia.19  In  Sep- 
tember 1990,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
Lt  General  John  Coates,  and  the  Land  Com- 
mander of  Australia,  Major  General  Murray 
Blake,  separately  visited  Indonesia.20  In  Oc- 
tober 1990,  Vice  Admiral  Soedibyo  Rahar- 


"  Indonesian  Commander-in-Chief  to  Visit  Aus- 
tralia", News  from  Defence,  no.  135/89,  9  July  1989. 

18"Navy  Chief  to  Visit  India,  Pakistan  and  Indone- 
sia" ,  News  from  Defence,  no.  18/90,  23  February  1990. 

""Australia-Indonesia  Defence  Relations",  News 
from  Defence,  no.  39/59,  5  April  1990. 

^"Army  Chief  on  Overseas  Familiarisation  Tour", 
News  from  Defence,  no.  86/90,  2  July  1990;  "Army 


djo,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  ABRI, 
visited  Australia.  In  August  1991,  the 
Indonesian  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Edy  Sudradjat,  visited  Australia  to  recipro- 
cate the  visit  by  General  Coates  the  previous 

21 

year.  General  Try  Sutrisno  visited  Austra- 
lia again  in  November  1991  for  "informal 
talks"  with  the  Minister  for  Defence,  CDF, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Defence,  and 
senior  Defence  officers.     In  September 

1993,  the  Indonesian  Minister  for  Defence 
and  Security,  General  Edi  Sudradjat  visited 
Australia.23  This  was  the  first  visit  to  Aus- 
tralia by  an  Indonesian  Defence  Minister 
and,  as  Senator  Robert  Ray  stated,  it  marked 
"an  important  milestone  in  [the]  develop- 
ment of  bilateral  relations  between  the  two 
nations,  and  is  indicative  of  the  closer  links 
that  are  being  developed  in  defence  relations 
with  Indonesia".24  Most  recently,  in  April 

1994,  the  Commander  of  ABRI,  General  Fei- 
sal  Tanjung,  together  with  three  two- star  of- 
ficers, visited  Australia  for  talks  on  common 
defence  and  security  matters. 

This  list  is  far  from  exhaustive;  there 
were  many  other  visits  involving  Ministers 
for  Defence,  Service  Chiefs  and  senior  De- 
fence officials  —  however,  it  does  convey 
something  of  the  commonplace  nature  of 


Chief  to  Tour  South  East  Asia  and  South  West  Paci- 
fic", News  from  Defence,  no.  139/90,  7  September 
1990;  and  "Senior  Army  Officers  to  Visit  Indonesia", 
News  from  Defence,  no.  143/90,  13  September  1990. 

2I"Indonesian  Army  Chief  Visit",  News  from  De- 
fence, no.  109/91,  28  August  1991. 

22"  Indonesian  Commander-in-Chief  to  Visit  Aus- 
tralia", News  from  Defence,  no.  132/91,  4  November 
1991. 

23" Indonesian  Minister's  Visit",  News  from  De- 
fence, no.  108/93,  10  September  1993. 

"Ibid. 
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these  high-level  visits  as  well  as  the  reciprocal 
nature  of  the  activity.  Reciprocity  involves  a 
degree  of  institutionalisation.  Somewhat 
more  formally  institutionalised  is  the  ar- 
rangement for  annual  Bilateral  Defence  Dis- 
cussions (BDD),  which  take  place  at  the  level 
of  the  Vice  Chief  of  the  (Australian)  Defence 
Force  (VCDF)  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  for 
General  Affairs  of  the  Indonesian  Armed. 
Forces  (KASUM  ABRI).  (The  most  recent 
BDD  was  held  in  Medan,  North  Sumatra,  in 
October  1993).  Further,  the  high-level  visits 
publicised  in  Defence  press  releases  represent 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg:  over  the  past  cou- 
ple of  years,  there  have  been  several  dozen 
reciprocal  visits  involving  senior  officers  and 
officials  at  the  working  levels. 


Enhancing  Transparency 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  throughout 
the  region,  by  policy-makers  and  indepen- 
dent analysts  alike,  that  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  encourage  much  greater  transparency 
with  respect  to  strategic  assessments,  strate- 
gic objectives  and  major  defence  acquisition 
programs  and  activities.  Mechanisms  are 
needed  throughout  the  region  for  discussion 
and  sharing  of  information  on  security  per- 
ceptions and  threat  assessments  (including 
intelligence  assessments  of  general  regional 
security  developments  as  well  as  particular 
issues  such  as  refugee  movements,  piracy 
and  terrorism);  major  weapons  acquisition 
programs;  military  exercises  and  forward  de- 
ployments; and  defence  doctrines  and  opera- 
tional concepts. 

Although  largely  unheralded,  Indonesia 
and  Australia  have  established  an  extensive 
range  of  bilateral  mechanisms  for  conducing 
a  relatively  high  degree  of  transparency.  Ex- 


changes of  intelligence  assessments  and  re- 
gular discussions  among  senior  intelligence 
officials  is  a  central  element  of  greater  trans- 
parency. Exchanges  between  Indonesia  and 
Australian  intelligence  agencies  were  estab- 
lished in  1971,  at  Indonesia's  initiative,  when 
the  head  of  the  Indonesian  State  Intelligence 
Coordinating  Board  (BAKIN)  visited  Aus- 
tralia to  make  arrangements  for  future  coop- 
eration, when  liaison  between  the  Australian 
Secret  Intelligence  Service  (ASIS)  and 
BAKIN  began,  and  when  the  first  substan- 
tive intelligence  talks  took  place  in  Jakarta 
between  BAKIN  officers  and  a  delegation 
from  the  Australian  National  Intelligence 
Committee  (NIC).25  These  talks  have  now 
evolved  into  regular  meetings  and  exchanges 
between  BAKIN  and  the  ABRI  Strategic  In- 
telligence Agency  (BAIS)  on  the  Indonesian 
side,  and  the  Office  of  National  Assessments 
(ONA)  and  the  Defence  Intelligence  Organi- 
sation (DIO)  on  the  Australian  side. 

In  April  1990,  General  Gration  an- 
nounced that  the  Indonesian  and  Australian 
Defence  Forces  had  agreed  to  "regular  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  regional  strategic 

26 

situation".  Such  exchange  occurs  during 
both  the  reciprocal  high-level  visits  and  also 
the  annual  Bilateral  Defence  Discussions 
(BDD). 


J.R.  Walsh  and  G.J.  Munster,  eds.,  Documents  on 
Australian  Defence  Foreign  Policy  1968-1975  (Sydney: 
J.R.  Walsh  and  G.J.  Munster,  1980),  172-173;  Brian 
Toohey  and  Marian  Wilkinson,  The  Book  of  Leaks:  Ex- 
poses in  Defence  of  the  Public's  Right  to  Know  (Syd- 
ney: Angus  &  Robertson,  1987),  191-195;  and  Jeffrey  T. 
Richelson  and  Desmond  Ball,  The  Ties  That  Bind:  Intel- 
ligence Cooperation  Between  the  UKUSA  Countries 
-  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (London  and  Bos- 
ton: Allen  &  Unwin,  Sydney,  1985),  172. 

26,1  Australia- Indonesia  Defence  Relations",  News 
from  Defence,  no.  39/90,  5  April  1990. 
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A  significant  advance  in  transparency  oc- 
curred in  June  1993  when  the  Strategic  Re- 
view Team,  which  produced  the  Strategic 
Review  1993  (released  by  the  Minister  for 
Defence  in  February  1994),  held  consulta- 
tions in  Jakarta  with  a  panel  of  senior  Minis- 
try of  Defence  and  Security  (DEPHAN- 
KAM)  and  ABRI  officers.  The  Strategic  Re- 
view 1993  is  the  first  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  Australia's  regional  security  envi- 
ronment since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and 
proposed  a  radical  new  "strategic  partner- 
ship" with  Southeast  Asia  and  more  sub- 
stantial defence  contact  with  the  major 
Asian  powers  (for  example,  Japan,  China 
and  India).27  The  Strategic  Review  Team 
briefed  the  Indonesian  team  ,  fully  on  the 
Status  and  substance  of  the  review;  the  Team 
was  particularly  anxious  to  confirm  Indone- 
sian perceptions  of  regional  security  devel- 
opments and  to  ensure  that  they  were  con- 
cordant with  Australian  perceptions. 

There  has  also  been  some  progress  with 
respect  to  transparency  concerning  opera- 
tional concepts  and  doctrines.  In  April  1992, 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  (CGS),  Lt. 
Gen.  John  Coates,  held  a  conference  in  Dar- 
win which  was  attended  by  senior  officers 
from  the  ASEAN  countries  and  which  in- 
cluded much  discussion  of  regional  security 
perceptions  and  concepts  of  operation.28 
The  contribution  by  Major-General  Toni 
Hartono,  Governor  of  the  Indonesian  Mili- 


See  Robert  Ray,  Minister  for  Defence,  Strategic 
Review  1993  (Defence  Publications,  Department  of  De- 
fence, Canberra,  December  1993),  especially  chap.  3; 
and  Paul  Dibb,  "Defence  Planners  Promote  Asian 
'Partners'",  Australian  (23  February  1994):  11. 

MSee  David  Horner,  ed.,  The  Army  and  the  Future: 
Land  Forces  in  Australia  and  South-East  Asia  (Can- 
berra: Directorate  of  Departmental  Publications, 
Department  of  Defence,  1993),  especially  Part  2. 


tary  Academy,  is  a  succinct  exposition  of  In- 
donesia's operational  concepts  and  doctrines 

29 

for  defence  of  the  archipelago. 

In  August  1990,  the  Royal  Australian  Air 
Force  (RAAF)  issued  The  Air  Power 
Manual,  which  describes  the  basic  doctrine 
and  operational  concepts  for  the  employ- 
ment of  air  power  in  the  defence  of  Australia 
—  including  those  involving  strategic  strike 
operations.30  The  RAAF  has  been  keen  to 
engage  its  regional  counterparts  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  development  of  air  power  doc- 
trine and  operational  concepts,  and  this  has 
formed  a  central  feature  of  the  'airman-to- 
airman'  talks  between  RAAF  and  Indone- 
sian Air  Force  (TNI- AU)  officers  which  were 
instituted  in  1990-1991. 


Training  Programs 

Training  programs  provide  a  very  useful 
means  of  imparting  much- appreciated  staff 
and  technical  skills,  sharing  operational  con- 
cepts and  doctrines,  creating  networks  of 
personal  friendships  and  professional  con- 
tacts, reducing  the  likelihood  of  misunder- 
standings and  misinterpretations,  and 
building  trust.  In  April  1990,  General  Gra- 
tion  announced  that  Australia  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  places  for  Indonesian 
attendance  at  Australian  military  staff  col- 
leges and  would  explore  with  Indonesia 
other  possibilities  for  training  ABRI  person- 


Major-General  Toni  Hartono,  "National  Defence 
in  an  Archipelagic  Environment:  Indonesia's  Concept", 
in  David  Horner,  ed.,  Army  and  the  Future,  chap.  10. 

30Royal  Australian  Air  Force,  The  Air  Power 
Manual  (Canberra:  Air  Power  Studies  Centre,  Royal 
Australian  Air  Force,  August  1990). 
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nel  in  Australia.31  In  1994,  more  than  300 
Indonesian  Army  personnel  will  be  involved 
in  visits  to  Australia  for  exercises,  intel- 
ligence exchanges,  courses  and  other  training 
purposes  --  compared  with  just  17  personnel 
in  1991. 32  In  March  1994,  six  senior  ABRI 
officers  toured  Australian  Army  training 
establishments;  it  was  the  most  senior  dele- 
gation of  army  officers  directly  responsible 
for  training  to  visit  Australia,  and  should 
result  in  a  broadening  of  army  personnel  ex- 
changes (which  to  date  have  been  largely 

33 

confined  to  training  of  special  forces). 


Joint  Exercises 

Joint  military  exercises  can  be  extremely 
productive  in  terms  of  building  closer  de- 
fence relations.  Indonesia  and.  Australia  are 
now  involved  in  more  frequent  and  much 
broader  range  of  joint  exercises  than  ever 
before.  In  the  later  1970s  and  early  1980s, 
joint  exercises  were  limited  to  the  New 
Horizon  series  of  maritime  exercises  in  the 
Java  Sea,  which  usually  occurred  biannual- 

34 

ly.  Exercise  New  Horizon  5  in  1984  was  to 
be  the  last  joint  exercise  for  some  six  years, 
when  the  RAN  and  the  Indonesian  Navy 
began  the  AUSINA  series  of  major  fleet 
combined  passage  exercises  (PASSEXs). 

3lGeneraI  Peter  Gration,  cited  in  "Australia- 
Indonesia  Defence  Relations" ,  News  from  Defence,  no. 
39/90,  5  April  1990. 

32Patrick  Walters,  "Indonesian  Forces  Expand  ADF 
Links",  Australian  (22  March  1994):  9. 

"ibid. 

34Desmond  Ball,  Building  Blocks  for  Regional  Secu- 
rity: An  Australian  Perspective  on  Confidence  and 
Security  Building  Measure  (CSBMs)  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
(Canberra  Papers  on  Strategy  and  Defence  no.  83, 
Strategic  and  Defence  Studies  Centre,  Australian  Na- 
tional University,  Canberra,  1991),  41-42. 


The  Navies  are  now  well  at  the  forefront 
in  terms  of  joint  exercise  activities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  AUSINA  PASSEXs,  which  are 
usually  held  about  four  times  a  year  and  are 
designed  to  develop  mutual  cooperation  in 
maritime  warfare  training,  there  is  now  also 
the  AUSINA  PATROLEX  program,  which 
normally  involves  patrol  boats  from  both 
countries  with  P-3C  support  and  practices 
in  maritime  patrolling  procedures.  Three 
AUSINA  PASSEXs  and  two  AUSINA  PA- 
TROLEXs  are  planned  for  1994.  In  addition 
to  the  AUSINA  programs,  the  New  Horizon 
series  has  also  been  resumed.  Exercise  New 
Horizon  7,  which  was  held  off  Darwin  in 
August  1993,  was  the  largest  combined  naval 
exercise  yet  held  —  it  included  eight  RAN 
ships,  RAAF  aircraft,  six  Indonesian  Navy 
vessels  and  an  Indonesian  Nomad  aircraft. 

The  RAAF  and  the  Indonesian  Air  Force 
(TNI-AU)  now  conduct  two  joint  exercise 
programs.  Exercise  Rajawali  Ausindo  is  a 
combined  exercise  structured  around  the  air- 
lift and  drop  capabilities  of  the  C-130  air- 
craft. The  most  important  program  is  Elang 
Ausindo,  the  first  exercise  in  the  proposed 
series  of  which  was  held  in  Medan  in  No- 
vember 1993  and  was  a  combined  air  defence 
exercise  involving  Australian  F/A-18  air- 
craft and  Indonesian  F-5  aircraft;  it  was 
described  by  the  Chief  of  the  Defence  Force, 
Admiral  Beaumont,  as  "a  major  step  for- 
ward".35 A  similar  exercise  is  to  be  held  in 
1994. 

The  two  armies  initiated  joint  exercises  in 
May- June  1993,  but  these  have  been  limited 
to  Special  Forces.  Exercises  Night  Komodo 
and  Kookaburra  are  combined  special  forces 
exercises,  first  held  in  Indonesia  and  Austra- 


35Cited  in  Martin  Daly,  "RAAF  to  'Attack'  Indone- 
sia'", Age  (9  October  1993):  3. 
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lia  in  May- June  1993,  and  which  are  essen- 
tially concerned  with  familiarisation  and 
"cross  training"  (for  example:  communica- 
tions). 

Observers  at  Exercises 

Although  there  are  serious  resource  fac- 
tors which  inevitably  limit  the  conduct  and 
scope  of  joint  exercises,  invitations  to  of- 
ficially observe  a  neighbour's  other  exercises 
are  still  a  very  important  CSBM,  especially 
in  terms  of  assuaging  concerns  about  inten- 
tions. In  July  1989,  when  General  Try  Sutris- 
no  visited  Australia,  he  visited  Tindal  Air 
Force  Base  in  the  Northern  Territory  during 
the  preparations  for  Exercise  Kangaroo  89, 
and  was  given  a  full  briefing  on  the  exercise. 
Indonesia  sent  observers  to  Kangaroo  92  in 
the  Top  End  in  March  1992,36  and  to  Ka- 
kadu-l,  a  fleet  concentration  period  held  off 
Darwin  in  May  1993.  In  the  case  of  Kanga- 
roo 95,  Indonesia  has  been  invited  not  just  to 
observe  the  exercise,  but  to  also  take  part  in 
its  planning,  and  possibly  even  to  participate 
in  some  of  the  exercise  activities  should 
ABRI  be  interested.37 

The  Zone  of  Cooperation  in  the  Ti- 
mor Sea 

A  Zone  of  Cooperation  in  the  Timor  Sea 
was  established  by  Australia  and  Indonesia 
in  1991.  This  Zone,  which  covers  some 
60,500  sq  km,  is  a  very  detailed  regime  for 
the  joint  development  of  offshore  petroleum 
resources  and  the  joint  conduct  of  a  wide 

3fiTony  Parkinson,  "Indonesians  to  Observe  Kanga- 
roo *92",  Australian  (12  February  1992):  2. 

"Martin  Daly,  "RAAF  to  'Attack'  Indonesia'", 
Age  (9  October  1993):  3. 


range  of  other  activities  (including  surveil- 
lance, security  measures,  search  and  rescue, 
air  traffic  control,  hydrographic  and  seismic 
services,  marine  scientific  research  and  pro- 
tection of  the  marine  environment)  without 
prejudice  to  the  respective  positions  of  the 
two  countries  on  a  permanent  seabed  boun- 
dary.38 

The  Treaty  is  an  important  confidence- 
building  measure  which  is  a  significant  step 
towards  building  good  relations  between  two 
neighbouring  countries.  It  is  leading  to  close 
cooperation  and  understanding  between  the 
defence  forces  of  Australia  and  Indonesia 
through  contingency  planning  for  the  securi- 
ty of  installations  in  the  area  and  the  conduct 
of  routine  maritime  surveillance  and  security 
operations.  In  no  way  are  these  theoretical 
benefits  ~  the  zone  is  rich  in  hydrocarbons 
and  it  will  certainly  be  developed  into  a  ma- 
jor oil  and  gas  producing  field. 

Arrangements  for  joint  surveillance  and 
security  operations  are  already  being  devel- 
oped. This  requirement  has  served  as  a 
catalysts  for  more  general  arrangements  for 
coordinating  surveillance  operations  be- 
tween Australia  and  Indonesia  in  the 
broader  area  of  the  Timor  and  Arafura  Seas. 
This  includes  the  exchange  of  information 
on  the  programming  of  surveillance  units, 
occasional  joint  exercises  between  these 
units,  the  establishment  of  routine  communi- 
cation links  between  ships,  aircraft  and 
shore  authorities,  and  the  development  of 
standardised  reporting  procedures. 


See  Desmond  Ball  and  Commodore  Sam  Bateman, 
An  Australian  Perspective  on  Maritime  CSBMs  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  Region  (Working  Paper  234,  Strategic  and 
Defence  Studies  Centre,  Australian  National  Universi- 
ty, Canberra,  1991),  18-21. 
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Multilateral  Cooperation 

Indonesia  has  generally  been  wary  of  in- 
volvement in  multilateral  security  activities. 
However,  it  has  been  willing  to  engage  in 
such  activities  where  important  Indonesian 
interests  are  directly  involved,  where  core  In- 
donesian security  concerns  are  not  involved, 
and  where  Indonesian  involvement  can  be 
low  profile. 

For  several  years  now,  for  example,  In- 
donesia has  been  involved  (with  Singapore 
and  Malaysia)  in  the  trilateral  regime  for 
management  of  particular  problems  and 
issues  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  In  early  1992, 
Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Indonesia  agreed 
to  cooperative  efforts  to  combat  the  increas- 
ing threat  in  piracy  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca 
and  the  Phillip  Channel  southwest  of  Singa- 
pore. The  navies  and  police  forces  of  the 
three  countries  have  begun  to  compile  and 
share  information  on  the  areas  where  piracy 
is  most  rampant,  to  establish  communica- 
tions links  between  them  to  coordinate 
patrols  against  pirates,  to  organise  joint 
sweeps  against  pirate  strongholds,  and  to 
establish  an  anti- piracy  centre  in  Kuala  Lum- 
pur to  provide  information  on  pirate  ac- 
tivities for  the  use  of  both  shipowners  and 
police  forces  in  the  region.39  The  three  coun- 
tries are  now  discussing  the  establishment  of 
a  common  surveillance  system  over  the 
Straits,  to  provide  shared  radar  coverage  of 
all  traffic  through  the  waterways.40  There  is 
considerable  scope  for  Australian  involve- 


See  "Joint  Force  to  Fight  Pirates" ,  Asian  Defence 
Journal  (3/92):  88;  Lindsay  Murdoch,  "Jakarta 
Mounts  Crackdown  on  Asian  Pirates",  Age,  (9  July 
1992):  7;  and  "Anti-Piracy  Centre  "To  Be  Set  Up  in 
Malaysia",  St  rails  Times  (28  February  1992):  20. 

"k'KL,  Singapore,  Jakarta  Study  Surveillance  Sys- 
tem in  Strait" ,  Asian  Defence  Journal  (April  1993):  80. 


ment  in  or  assistance  with  these  efforts. 

Indonesia  has  been  prepared  to  provide 
important  diplomatic  support  to  Australian 
and  other  regional  initiatives  involving  re- 
gional cooperation.  This  has  been  especially 
important  with  respect  to  multilateral  disar- 
mament and  non-proliferation  issues.  Indo- 
nesia and  Australia  are  both  members  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA),  the  Conference  on  Disarmament 
(CD),  the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission  (UNDC)  First  Committee,  and 
the  Chemical  Weapons  Regional  Initiative 
(CWRI).  Indonesia  and  Australia  consult 
closely  across  the  range  of  the  current  inter- 
national disarmament  and  non-proliferation 
agenda,  particularly  on  key  issues  such  as 
nuclear  testing,  the  1995  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT)  Review  and  Extension  Con- 
ference, the  implementation  of  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention  (CWC)  and  the  North 
Korean  nuclear  issue. 

Quite  fundamental,  although  not  directly 
concerned  with  security  matters,  is  the  close 
cooperation  between  Indonesia  and  Austra- 
lia in  other  regional  multilateral  activities, 
and  especially  Asia- Pacific  Economic  Coop- 
eration (APEC).  Since  Prime  Minister  Paul 
Keating' s  first  visit  to  Indonesia  in  April 
1992,  Indonesia  and  Australia  have  worked 
together  to  strengthen  and  broaden  APEC  as 
a  vehicle  for  promoting  economic  growth 
and  stability  in  the  region.  Indonesia  is  the 
Chair  of  APEC  in  1994,  and  Prime  Minister 
Keating  has  "offered  President  Soeharto 
any  help  that  Australia  can  provide" . 41  Over 
the  longer  term,  it  is  likely  that  cooperation 
on  economic  matters,  and  especially  the  pro- 


41  Speech  by  the  Prime  Minister  The  Hon.  P.J. 
Keating,  "Australia  Today  Indonesia  '94"  (Sydney,  16 
March  1994,  transcript,  5. 
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motion  of  multilateral  arrangements  and 
fora  such  as  APEC,  will  do  far  more  to 
enhance  the  Indonesian-Australian  bilateral 
security  relationship  and  to  advance  regional 
resilience  more  generally  than  most  parti- 
cular initiatives  with  respect  to  defence  co- 
operation. 

Indonesia  has  been  very  active  in  the 
sponsorship  and  promotion  of  so-called 
"second  track"  activities  concerning  con- 
fidence and  security  building  measures 
(CSBMs)  in  the  region.  Second  track  activi- 
ties essentially  involve  non-governmental  in- 
stitutions, though  they  involve  government 
officials  (albeit  in  their  private  capacities); 
they  provide  a  means  of  relatively  free 
discussion  of  diplomatically  sensitive  issues 
that  could  not  be  raised  in  official  fora,  and 
of  invigorating  and  reinforcing  the  official 
regional  security  cooperation  processes.42 
For  example,  Indonesia  initiated  and  con- 
tinues to  sponsor  a  series  of  annual  Work- 
shops on  Managing  Potential  Conflicts  in 
the  South  China  Sea,  which  bring  together 
representatives  from  the  six  countries  with 
competing  claims  to  the  Spratly  Islands  (for 
example,  China,  Taiwan,  Vietnam,  Malay- 
sia, the  Philippines  and  Brunei)  as  well  as  In- 
donesia, Singapore,  Laos,  and  Thailand 
(which  have  no  claims  but  which  have  a 
stake  in  ensuring  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
claims),  to  informally  discuss  possibilities 
for  the  prevention  or  resolution  of  potential 
conflicts  in  the  South  China  Sea;  as  Mr.  Ali 
Alatas  noted  in  July  1991,  these  Workshops 
are  "of  pertinent  value  to  the  governments 
of  the  region  as  inputs  for  the  formulation  of 
policies"  and  could  "pave  the  way  towards 

42See  Desmond  Ball,  "A  New  Era  in  Confidence 
Building:  The  Second-track  Process  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
Region",  Security  Dialogue  25,  no.  2  (June  1994):  157- 
165. 


more  formal,  inter-governmental  endeav- 
ours".43 

Indonesian  organisations,  and  especially 
the  Centre  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  (CSIS),  have  been  at  the  forefront  of 
the  second  track  processes  involving  stra- 
tegic studies  institutes  in  the  region,  and 
especially  the  association  of  the  ASEAN  In- 
stitutes for  Security  and  International  Stud- 
ies (ASEAN  ISIS)  --  which,  since  1991,  has 
provided  important  support  to  the  ASEAN 
Ministerial  Meetings,  the  ASEAN  Post- 
Ministerial  Conferences  (PMCs)  and  the 
ASEAN  Senior  Officials  Meetings  (SOMs) 
in  terms  of  both  the  generation  of  ideas  and 
the  provision  of  research  and  studies  on  re- 
gional security  matters  for  the  ASEAN 
fora.44  The  Chairman  of  the  Supervisory 
Board  of  CSIS,  Mr.  Jusuf  Wanandi,  deserves 
special  mention  in  this  context:  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  proponents  of  both  the 
establishment  of  the  ASEAN  PMC  SOMs 
and  the  notion  of  using  the  PMC  as  a  re- 
gional security  forum.  CSIS  has  been  a 
leading  actor  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Council  for  Security  Cooperation  in  the  Asia 
Pacific  (CSCAP),  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  milestones  in  the  development  of 
institutionalised  dialogue,  consultation  and 
cooperation  concerning  security  matters  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region  since  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War;  Mr.  Jusuf  Wanandi  is  foundation 


His  Excellency  Mr  Ali  Alatas,  Minister,  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Indonesia,  Opening  Address  to  the  Second 
Workshop  on  Managing  Potential  Conflicts  in  the 
South  China  Sea,  Bandung,  Indonesia,  15  July  1991, 
2-3. 

"^See,  for  example,  ASEAN  Institutes  of  Strategic 
and  International  Studies,  A  Time  for  Initiative:  Pro- 
posals for  the  Consideration  of  the  Fourth  ASEAN 
Summit,  4  June  1991. 
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co-chairperson  of  CSCAP.45  Indonesian 
participants  in  CSCAP  have  been  forceful 
advocates  of  strong  links  between  the  Coun- 
cil and  official  mechanisms  for  regional 
security  cooperation  -  including,  most  espe- 
cially, the  use  of  CSCAP  to  support  the 
ASEAN  Regional  Forum  (ARF). 

The  Future  of  Indonesian-Australian 
Security  Cooperation 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  extraordinary  pace 
of  bilateral  activity  over  the  past  several 
years  (which  included  the  resumption  of 
much  of  the  activity  curtailed  in  the 
mid-1980s)  can  continue  to  increase  over  the 
foreseeable  future.  Rather,  it  is  more  likely 
that  there  will  be  a  period  of  consolidation. 
Some  of  the  particular  activities  initiated  in 
the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s  will  be  further 
expanded,  and  some  new  areas  of  coopera- 
tion will  undoubtedly  be  opened  up,  but  the 
rate  of  growth  of  new  activity  will  lessen. 
Rather,  there  should  be  greater  emphasis  on 
the  institutionalisation  (albeit  informally)  of 
the  cooperative  activities  established  over  the 
past  half  decade;  a  more  considered  refine- 
ment of  the  activities  to  ensure  that  they 
serve  the  more  general  processes  of  regional 
cooperation  rather  than  simply  reflecting  the 
case  of  implementation;  and  more  attention 
to  the  economic  and  political  dimensions  of 
the  relationship  to  provide  a  sounder  base 
for  cooperation  over  the  longer  term. 

With  respect  to  the  instiiuiionalisation  of 
cooperative  activities,  the  Chief  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Defence  Force,  Admiral  Beaumont. 

4<Sec  Desmond  Ball.  "The  Council  for  Security  Co- 
operation in  the  Asia  Pacific  (CSCAP)",  Initonttkm 
Quarterly  XXI.  no.  l  (I -mirth  Quarter  |99|)l  especially 
•1QS-  504. 


has  suggested  that  the  range  of  activities  is 
now  so  extensive  as  to  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  some  new  structure  'to  streamline 
the  cooperative  ventures',  in  similar  fashion 
to  the  structures  which  codify  Australia's 
defence  relationships  with  Malaysia  and 
Singapore. 

With  regard  to  the  further  enhancement 
of  bilateral  defence  cooperation,  the  agenda 
for  the  next  few  years  is  likely  to  include  the 
further  development  of  Service-to- Service 
exercises,  and  especially  Army-to-Army  ex- 
ercises; exploration  of  the  scope  for  coopera- 
tion in  defence  science  and  technology;  the 
development  of  logistics  and  industry  coop- 
eration, including  institutionalisation  of  an 
annual  logistics  workshop;  hydrographic 
and  oceanographic  cooperation;  and  in- 
creased language  training  and  officer  educa- 
tion. (An  important  Australian  initiative  in 
officer  education  is  the  establishment  of  an 
Australian  College  of  Defence  and  Strategic 
Studies,  which  will  provide  post-graduate 
level  education  for  senior  military  officers 
and  civilian  officials,  commencing  in  Janua- 
ry 1995;  the  College  will  focus  on  strategic 
and  defence  issues  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  the  intake  will  come 
from  the  region,  including  a  senior  officer 
from  ABRI). 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  further 
developments  in  cooperation  with  respect  to 
surveillance  activities.  Much  of  this  will  he 
focussed  on  the  Timor  and  Arafura  Seas  and 
is  based  on  the  surveillance  arrangements  in- 
stituted for  the  /one  of  Cooperation  in  the 
Timor  Sea.  Already,  though  unpuNiciscd. 
Indonesian  Air  Force  (TNI-AU)  olliccrs 
have  been  Hying  on  RAAF  V  3C  Orion  man 


"Viied  in  Manin  Daly.  "RAM  to 'Attack'  Indone- 
sia'", irr  (96etob«  IMS)!  ' 
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time  surveillance  operations  in  this  area, 
while  RAAF  maritime  surveillance  personnel 
have  been  serving  on  Indonesian  Navy 
Searchmaster  (Nomad)  flights.  For  the  longer 
term,  the  Australian  Department  of  Defence 
is  giving  serious  consideration  to  providing 
Indonesia  with  surveillance  information  pro- 
duced by The  Jindalee  over-the-horizon  radar 
(OTHR)  wide-area  surveillance  system. 
There  is  also  the  posibility  of  cooperation  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  a  regional 

47 

remote  sensing  satellite  system. 

It  is  also  likely  that  there  will  be  some  in- 
itiatives with  respect  to  certain  forms  of 
multilateral  cooperation  involving  Indonesia 
and  Australia  --  notwithstanding  Indonesia's 
general  wariness  of  multilateral  defence  co- 
operation. One  possible  area  is  Indonesian 
participation  in  joint  exercises  with  Australia 
and  one  or  more  other  countries,  -such  as 
Kangaroo  95  and  the  Pitch  Black  series  of 
combined  air  defence  exercises  (which  cur- 
rently involve  the  Australian,  US  and  Singa- 
porean Air  Forces). 

A  significant  multilateral  initiative  which 
would  involve  both  Indonesia  and  Australia 
is  the  establishment  of  some  regional  train- 
ing centre  for  peace-keeping  operations 
(PKO).  ASEAN  senior  officials  have  agreed 
in  principle  on  the  utility  of  such  a  regional 
training  centre,  and  the  ADF  already  has 
such  a  facility  at  the  ADF  Warfare  Centre  at 
Wiliamtown  which  it  would  be  willing  to  in- 
volve in  any  regional  venture  ~  either  to  it- 
self serve  as  the  regional  centre  (suitably 
transformed  and  augmented  to  accommo- 

47See  Desmond  Ball,  "Defence  Elements  of  an  Aus- 
tralian Space  Policy",  in  Desmond  Ball  and  Helen 
Wilson  (ed.),  Australia  and  Space  (Canberra  Papers  on 
Strategy  and  Defence  no.  94  Strategic  and  Defence 
Studies  Centre,  Australian  National  University,  Can- 
berra, 1992):  323-324. 


date  regional  interests)  or  to  train  the  direc- 
ting staff  for  a  centre  to  be  established  some- 
where else  in  the  region  at  some  future  date. 

Constraints  on  Further  Enhancement 
of  Indonesian-Australian  Defence 
Cooperation 

There  are  some  very  real  constraints 
which  are  inevitably  impacting  on  the  fur- 
ther enhancement  of  defence  cooperation 
between  Indonesia  and  Australia. 

Resources  are  limited  and  major  coopera- 
tive programs  are  not  cheap.  Australia  spent 
$2.2  m  in  FY  1993-1994  on  defence  coopera- 
tion activities  with  Indonesia,  excluding  the 
costs  of  service- funded  activities,  such  as 
joint  exercises.  This  is  planned  to  increase  to 
$4.6  m  in  FY  1994-1995.  It  is  difficult  to  im- 
pute a  cost  to  joint  exercises,  since  many  of 
them  are  Naval  PASSEXs  or  otherwise  at- 
tend deployments  further  afield  (for  exam- 
ple, the  F/A-18  transits  through  Indonesia). 
However,  it  was  already  evident  in  1991  that 
the  ADF  (and,  in  particular,  the  RAN)  was 
finding  that  its  regional  exercise  com- 
mitments were  impinging  on  the  effective 
satisfaction  of  nationally- oriented  tasks  and 
roles,  and  that  further  regional  involvement 
could  not  be  undertaken  without  increased 
allocation  of  resources  to  the  ADF  for  the 
purpose  of  "regional  engagement".48 

However,  the  resource  demands  of 
enhanced  defence  cooperation  are  not  lim- 
ited to  financial  allocations:  perhaps  of 
greater  importance  is  the  demand  on  man- 
agement and  planning  resources.  Much  of 
the  current  range  of  exercise  and  other  coop- 
erative activity  between  Indonesia  and  Aus- 

48See  Desmond  Ball,  Building  Blocks  for  Regional 
Security,  50. 
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tralia  remains  almost  ad  hoc,  lacking  clear 
and  coherent  frameworks  and  modalities, 
and  hence  is  very  demanding  in  terms  of  plan- 
ning and  coordination  effort.  It  is  said  that 
the  management  resources  involved  in  the 
organisation  of  some  AUSINA  PASSEXs 
can  be  as  much  as  those  required  of  the  RAN 
for  much  larger  but  more  routinised  allied 
exercises  such  as  RIMPAC;  and,  more  gen- 
erally, that  the  "edges  of  the  envelope"  have 
been  reached  in  terms  of  available  staff  re- 
sources, in  both  ABRI  and  the  ADF,  to  sup- 
port much  further  expansion  in  joint  exercise 
activities. 

There  are  also  other  practical  limitations 
on  other  cooperative  activity.  Second 
language  abilities  are  limited  in  both  ABRI 
and  the  ADF;  this  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  Armies,  where  language  problems 
have  severely  constricted  the  scope  of  joint 
activities.49  (It  also  explains,  at  least  in  part, 
the  initiation  of  Army  exchanges  between 
Special  Forces,  where  Bahasa  -  English 
language  abilities  are  more  common). 

The  fundamental  constraint,  however,  is 
that  Indonesia  and  Australia  remain  strange 
neighbours.  As  Prime  Minister  Keating 
stated  in  March  1994: 

We  are  different  people  with  different  cultures  and 
different  views  on  issues  which  matter  to  us.50 

An  important  difference,  with  direct  and 
significant  implications  for  cooperation  in 
the  defence  and  security  fields,  involves  the 


See  the  statements  by  Admiral  Beaumont,  Chief  of 
the  Defence  Force  (CDF),  in  Martin  Daly,  "RAAF  to 
'Attack'  Indonesia'",  Age  (9  October  1993):  3. 

50Speech  by  the  Prime  Minister  The  Hon.  P.J. 
Keating,  "Australia  Today  Indonesia  '94",  Sydney,  16 
March  1994,  transcript,  5. 


roles  that  the  armed  forces  play  in  the  two 
countries.  In  Indonesia,  the  military  con- 
tinues to  play  major  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic roles.  In  Australia,  the  influence  of 
the  military  is  felt  essentially  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  and  defence  policies,  and 
even  here  it  is  categorically  subordinate  to 
civilian  political  and  bureaucratic  policy- 
makers and  advisors.  There  is  nothing  like 
an  Australian  equivalent  of  dwifungsi. 
(ABRI  officers  in  HANKAM  sometimes 
wonder  about  their  Australian  'counter- 
parts' visiting  in  civilian  standing.) 

Moreover,  within  Australia  itself  there 
are  significant  differences  of  opinion  about 
important  aspects  of  relations  with  Indone- 
sia. There  is,  for  example,  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  Federal  Members  of 
Parliament  (MPs)  and  public  opinion  at 
large  on  defence  and  trade  issues  concerning 
Indonesia.  According  to  a  survey  conducted 
in  March- May  1993,  57  per  cent  of  voters  as 
compared  to  38  per  cent  of  MPs  believed 
that  Indonesia  would  pose  a  security  threat 
to  Australia  within  10  to  15  years;  and  only 
28  per  cent  of  voters  as  compared  to  55  per 
cent  of  MPs  thought  that  trade  agreements 
with  Indonesia  were  more  important  than 
differences  over  East  Timor.51  The  Govern- 
ment is  quite  evidently  less  concerned,  in 
both  its  views  and  actions,  about  human 
rights  in  Indonesia  and  Indonesian  activities 
in  East  Timor,  Irian  Jaya  and  North 
Sumatra  than  is  the  general  public  —  a  signi- 
ficant element  of  which  remains  not  only  an- 
tipathetic to  Indonesia  but  also  critical  of  the 
Government  for  what  is  regarded  as  hypocri- 
sy, implicit  endorsement  of  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Indonesia,  and  effective  en- 

51  See  Ian  McPhedran,  "Australians  Remain  Sus- 
picious of  Indonesia",  Canberra  Times  (13  September 
1993):  11. 
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couragement  of  militarism  (and  even  expan- 
sionism) in  Indonesia.  It  imposes  real  (and 
not  always  unjustifiable)  constraints  on  the 
magnitude,  profile  and  character  of  coop- 
erative activities,  and  most  particularly  in 
the  defence  and  security  fields. 


Conclusions 

Throughout  the  Asia-Pacific  region, 
there  is  now  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
dynamics  and  characteristics  of  the  post- 
Cold  War  regional  security  environment,  the 
nature  of  the  most  significant  and  deman- 
ding regional  security  concerns,  and  the  im- 
peratives for  regional  cooperation.  Eco- 
nomic factors,  such  as  the  high  levels  of 
growth  and  of  interdependence,  are  a  prin- 
cipal determinant  of  the  emerging  regional 
security  architecture,  but  their  impact  on 
stability  and  peaceful  relations  is  problema- 
tic. As  Benny  Moerdani  has  argued,  inter- 
dependence can  serve  as  a  transmission  belt 
for  spreading  security  problems  -through  the 

52 

region.  In  any  event,  it  is  an  environment 
characterised  by  increasing  uncertainty, 
greater  complexity,  and  a  multitude  of 
challenging  regional  security  issues  (includ- 
ing numerous  territorial  and  sovereignty  dis- 
putes and  maritime  issues). 

The  classic  Asian  response  to  uncertainty 
was  proclaimed  by  Sun  Tzu  around  400  BC: 
"To  rely  on  rustics  and  not  prepare  is  the 
greatest  of  crimes;  to  be  prepared  before- 
hand for  any  contingency  is  the  greatest  of 

^2L.B.  Moerdani,  "Address  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Second  Conference  on  Security  Cooperation  in  the  Asia 
Pacific  (SCAP)",  Bali,  Indonesia,  17-19  April  1992,  3. 
See  also  Wendy  Dobson  and  Lee  Tsao  Yuan,  "APEC: 
Co-operation  Amidst  Diversity",  ASEAN  Economic 
Bulletin  10,  no.  3  (March  1994):  233,  239. 


virtues".  Prudence  requires  a  careful  ad- 
mixture of  policies  of  greater  self-reliance 
and  enhanced  regional  dialogue  and  coop- 
eration ~  or,  more  generally,  in  Indonesian 
terms,  "each  country's  Ketahanan  Nasional 
(National  Resilience)  is  the  precondition  of 
achieving  Ketahanan  Regional  (Regional 
Resilience)".54 

The  legs  of  self-reliance  and  regional  co- 
operation need  to  be  carefully  balanced.  The 
pursuit  of  self-reliance  can  easily  go  too  far 
-  emphasising  independent  military  strength 
to  the  effective  exclusion  of  other  dimen- 
sions of  security,  which  is  expensive  in  terms 
of  resources,  stimulates  regional  tensions 
and  arms  competition,  and  leads  to  a  de- 
graded regional  security  environment  and 
hence  to  a  diminution  of  national  security 
broadly  defined.  On  the  other  hand,  placing 
national  security  hostage  to  the  vagaries  of 
cooperative  relationships  is  simply  unrealis- 
tic. Determining  the  right  balance  between 
self-reliance  and  cooperation  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult exercise. 

It  is  especially  difficult  when  it  involves 
such  strange  neighbours  as  Indonesia  and 
Australia.  There  is  an  even  higher  premium 
on  mutual  trust  and  understanding. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  burgeoning 
defence  cooperation  between  Indonesia  and 
Australia  be  both  sensitively  managed  and 
efficient  in  terms  of  the  overall  interests  of 

"Samuel  B.  Griffith,  ed.  and  trans.,  Sun  Tzu:  The 
Art  of  War  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1971), 
83. 

54See  Hasnan  Habib,  Technology  for  National  Re- 
silience: The  Indonesian  Perspective,  in  Desmond  Ball 
and  Helen  Wilson,  eds.,  New  Technology:  Implications 
for  Regional  and  Australian  Security  (Canberra  Papers 
on  Strategy  and  Defence  no.  76,  Strategic  and  Defence 
Studies  Centre,  Australian  National  University,  Can- 
berra, 1991),  60-65,  76. 
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Indonesian-Australian  relations  and  the  ob- 
jective of  enhanced  regional  security  more 
generally.  The  range  of  current  and  pro- 
jected cooperative  activities  needs  to  be  more 
focussed.  There  may  sometimes  have  been  a 
tendency  to  initiate  or  expand  certain  ac- 
tivities because  it  was  easiest  in  those  parti- 
cular areas  rather  than  because  those  ac- 
tivities were  significant  in  terms  of  enhanced 
bilateral  relations  or  regional  security. 
Greater  sensitivity  is  also  necessary  —  there 
should  be  no  suggestion,  for  example,  that 
the  training  of  Indonesian  military  personnel 
is  for  anything  but  external  contingencies. 
(This  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  Kopassus  [the  Indonesian 
Special  Para  Command]  forces  which  have 
trained  in  Australia.) 

Relations  between  Indonesia  and  Austra- 
lia are  on  a  steep  learning  curve.  There  are 
challenges  and  opportunities,  but  also  signi- 
ficant constraints  and  the  inevitability  of 
temporal  setbacks.  As  Prime  Minister 
Keating  stated  in  March  1994:  "I  do  not 
doubt  that  Australia's  relationship  with  In- 
donesia will  encounter  problems  from  time 
to  time" .    But,  as  Gareth  Evans  has  stated: 


"Speech  by  the  Prime  Minister  The  Hon.  P.J. 
Keating,  "Australia  Today  Indonesia  '94",  Sydney,  16 
March  1994,  transcript,  5. 


"Between  us  we  have  laid  down  enough 
ballast  now  in  the  relationship  to  survive  just 
about  any  squall".56  The  certitude  of  this 
statement  is  dependent  not  just  on  the  state 
of  the  defence  relationship  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  economic  and  political  relation- 
ships ~  and,  most  importantly,  the  levels  of 
cultural  understanding. 

The  robust  development  of  defence  co- 
operation between  Indonesia  and  Australia 
exemplifies  significant  possibilities  for  re- 
gional security  cooperation.  The  Asia-Paci- 
fic region  is  bedevilled  (but  made  more  in- 
teresting) by  extraordinary  diversity;  but  few 
neighbours  in  the  region  are  as  different  as 
Indonesia  and  Australia,  and  if  they  can 
forge  sound  and  meaningful  cooperative  re- 
lations then  it  augurs  well  for  regional  co- 
operation. Indonesia  and  Australia  are 
engaged  in  the  challenging  and  fascinating 
exercise  of  strange  neighbours  working  as 
partners  in  the  advancement  of  regional  re- 
silience. 


Cited  in  Ian  McPhedran,  "Australians  Remain 
Suspicious  of  Indonesia",  Canberra  Times  (13  Sep- 
tember 1993):  11.  See  also  Senator  Gareth  Evans,  "The 
Challenge  of  Asia  for  Australian  Foreign  Policy" 
(Lecture  to  the  Queensland  Branch  of  the  Australian  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs,  Brisbane,  15  September 
1993),  13. 


The  Rise  in  Arms  Purchases: 
Its  Significance  and  Impacts  on 
Southeast  Asian  Political  Stability* 

Dewi  For  tuna  Anwar 


Introduction 

IN  recent  years  the  arms  purchases  of  the 
ASEAN  countries  have  attracted  a  lot  of 
attention  both  from  within  and  outside 
the  region.  The  seeming  escalation  of  mili- 
tary spending  among  the  ASEAN  states  has 
been  thrown  into  a  sharper  relief  by  the  re- 
duction in  arms  expenditure  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  Europe,  since 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

Currently  Indonesia  has  signed  a  con- 
tract to  buy  24  Hawk  jet  trainers  and  multi- 
role  fighters  from  British  Aerospace  valued 
at  US$765  million  and  is  reported  to  be  in- 
terested in  acquiring  up  to  100  more  similar 
aircraft.1  An  MOU  for  the  delivery  of  the  24 

•Paper  presented  at  the  Conference  on  Improve- 
ment of  Arm  Transfer,  ZOPFAN  and  Political  Stability 
in  South  East  Asia,  sponsored  by  CSIS,  Jakarta  and 
R&D  Agency,  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  ojf  Re- 
public of  Indonesia,  Jakarta,  13  April  1994. 

'"RI  Butuh  100  Pcsawat  Hawk  dari  Inggris"  [In- 
donesia Needs  100  Hawk  Aii craft  from  Britain],  Kom- 
pas, 8  April  1993. 


Hawk  aircraft  was  signed  in  London  on  10 
September  1992.2  On  24  November  1992  in 
Jakarta,  Indonesia,  represented  by  the  state 
Minister  for  Research  and  Technology,  has 
also  signed  an  agreement  with  the  German 
government,  represented  by  its  defence 
minister,  for  the  purchase  of  39  former  East 
German  warships.  The  formal  delivery  of 
the  ships  was  signed  on  4  January  1993. 3 
Malaysia  was  reported  to  have  ordered  28 
Hawk  fighters  from  British  Aerospace,4 
while  Brunei  has  signed  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  (MOU)  for  a  supply  of 
Hawks.  Thailand  and  the  Philippines  have 
also  shown  interests  in  acquiring  similar 
Hawk  fighters.5  Malaysia  is  also  reported  to 


2"TNI-AU  akan  Perkuat  Pasukannya  dengan  24  Pe- 
sawat  Hawk",  Kompas,  18  October  1992. 

3"RI  Beli  39  Kapal  Bekas  Jerman  Timur",  Kompas, 
14  January  1993. 

4" Malaysia  to  Buy  28  British  Hawk  Fighter  Air- 
craft", Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  20  December 
1990. 

3"Defencc:  Plane  Dealing",  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review  (25  July  1991):  10; 
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have  negotiated  a  deal  with  Russia  for  the 
purchase  of  thirty  MiG-29.6 

Studies  have  revealed  that  there  has  been 
a  departure  in  the  types  of  military  equip- 
ment acquired  by  the  ASEAN  states  since 
mid-1980s.  Between  1975  and  1985  the 
weapons  obtained  by  the  ASEAN  states  had 
mostly  been  aimed  at  fighting  internal  rebel- 
lions and  subversion.  In  other  words  the 
military  hardware  selected  was  mostly  suit- 
able for  counterinsurgency  purposes.  Since 

1985  the  ASEAN  countries  have  increasingly 
turned  to  more  conventional  military  tech- 
nologies to  increase  their  defensive  capabili- 
ties against  external  threats.  In  the  past  few 
years  various  ASEAN  states  have  purchased 
or  negotiated  to  buy  substantial  numbers  of 
fighter  jets,  war  ships,  submarines,  frigates 
and  armoured  tanks,  to  enhance  the  capabili- 
ties of  all  branches  of  their  respective  armed 
forces. 

Casual  observation  of  the  pattern  of  mili- 
tary purchases  within  the  region  since  the 
mid-1980s  had  led  many  analysts  to  conclude 
that  the  ASEAN  countries  are  currently 
engaged  in  a  mini  arms  race.  This  observa- 
tion was  first  prompted  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  sophisticated  and  expensive  American 
fighter  jets,  F-16,  by  three  ASEAN  states.  In 

1986  Thailand  ordered  a  number  of  F-16/ 
100  Fighting  Falcon,  the  first  South  East 
Asian  country  to  do  so.  Thailand's  move 
was  soon  followed  by  Indonesia  and  Singa- 
pore. Similar  cases  occurred  in  several  other 
instances.  When  Singapore  bought  the  E-2C 
Hawkcyc  early  warning  system  in  1983,  Ma- 
laysia also  announced  its  intention  to  acquire 
the  same  technology.  Conversely,  when  Ma- 
laysia wanted  to  buy  Tornado  jets  its  neigh- 

*"Rusifl  Sudah  Menjual  30  MiO-29  pada  Malaysia". 
Kompas,  7  December  1992. 
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bours  also  showed  similar  interests.7  Indone- 
sia's and  Malaysia's  acquisition  of  the  Bri- 
tish produced  Hawk  fighters  and  the  inter- 
ests shown  by  at  least  three  other  ASEAN 
countries  for  similar  technology  seem  to  con- 
firm the  observation  that  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries are  competing  with  each  other  in  this 
field. 

Except  for  Indonesia,  all  of  the  other 
ASEAN  countries  have  substantially  in- 
creased their  military  spending  in  real  terms 
since  1975,  as  clearly  shown  by  the  following 
table. 


ASEAN'S  MILITARY  EXPENDITURE  1975- 19905 
(in  Current  Million  US  Dollars) 


Year 

Indo- 

Bru- 

Malay- 

Phi- 

Singa- 

Thai- 

nesia 

nei 

sia 

lippines 

pore 

land 

1975 

1,341 

439 

511 

251 

367 

1980 

2,245 

862 

612 

571 

1.132 

1983 

2,870 

2,361 

666 

1,081 

1,562 

1985 

2,321 

205 

1,764 

474 

1,201 

1,517 

1989 

1,908 

312 

1,384 

1,280 

1,500 

1,801 

1990 

1,703 

1,560 

1,052 

1.640 

2,040 

For  four  ASEAN  countries,  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  Singapore  and  Thailand,  the 
increase  in  military  spending  since  1975  has 
clearly  been  quite  significant.  From  having 
the  second  lowest  military  budget  in  1975  at 
$367  million  Thailand  emerged  as  the  highest 
spender  in  1990  with  a  total  of  $2,040  million 
spent  on  the  military.  By  1990  Singapore  has 
emerged  as  the  third  highest  military  spender 

TWl  paper  draws  he.nily  on  Ninok  1  dtMQQ  Dtp 
mnwan.  "Akuisisi  Scnjala  RI  dan  An&pota  AS1  W 
Lain,  1975-1990:  Stiaiu  Kaii.m  KVU  Kiwavat.  IVIa, 
Konicks  dan  I  ogika"  (Ph  D  dlM  .  IVm ciaduatc  Pro- 
lamine, Uimrr.itv  Ol  Indonesia.  I.ikaila,  1992),  34$- 
349. 

*Ninok  1 cksono  Dcrmauan.  "Akumsi  227. 
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in  ASEAN,  outstripping  Malaysia  which  in 
1983  and  1985  still  ranked  second. 

Until  1985  Indonesia's  military  expendi- 
ture was  the  highest  in  ASEAN,  but  since 
then  Indonesia  ranked  second  after  Thai- 
land. Unlike  Singapore  and  Thailand,  whose 
military  budget  had  been  consistently  on  the 
rise  between  1975  and  1990,  Indonesia's  mili- 
tary expenditure  reached  its  peak  in  1983  at 
$2,870  million.  From  then  on  Indonesia's 
military  budget  has  been  on  a  general  de- 
cline. Even  more  important  to  note  is  the 
fact  that  the  increase  in  Indonesia's  military 
spending  from  1975  to  1990  in  real  terms  has 
not  been  really  substantial  and  is  the  lowest 
among  the  ASEAN  countries  (excluding 
Brunei) . 

It  will  be  important  to  know  whether  the 
increases  in  arms  purchases  among  the 
ASEAN  states  have  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  political  stability  in  the  region  in 
the  past  few  years  and  will  likely  do  the  same 
in  the  near  future.  Or  conversely,  are  the  in- 
creases in  arms  spending  likely  to  drag  the 
ASEAN  states  into  an  arms  race  which  will 
absorb  scarce  resources,  heighten  the  sense 
of  insecurity  among  the  regional  members  as 
well  as  invite  similar  responses  from  their  im- 
mediate neighbours?  Before  one  can  answer 
these  questions  one  needs  to  look  at  the  vari- 
ous reasons  given  for  the  rise  in  the  ASEAN 
states'  military  expenditure. 

Reasons  for  Increased  Arms  Pur- 
chases Among  the  ASEAN  States 

Several  reasons  have  been  put  forward  to 
account  for  the  observed  increased  in  arms 
purchases  within  ASEAN.  Ninok  Leksono 
Dermawan,  in  his  Ph.D  thesis  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  University  of  Indonesia  on 


"Akuisisi  Senjata  RI  dan  Anggota  ASEAN 
Lain,  1975-1990"  (Arms  Acquisition  of  In- 
donesia and  the  Other  ASEAN  States,  1975- 
1990)  examined  the  validity  of  six  proposi- 
tions on  the  ASEAN  states'  military  expendi- 

Q 

ture.  These  propositions  are:  (1)  Acquisi- 
tion due  to  the  presence  of  security  threat; 
(2)  Acquisition  because  of  economic  capa- 
bility; (3)  Acquisition  facilitated  by  the  ease 
in  obtaining  weapons;  (4)  Acquisition  due  to 
a  shift  in  defence  posture;  (5)  Acquisition 
due  to  the  rise  in  local  defence  industry;  and 
(6)  Acquisition  spurred  by  arms  race. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
creases in  military  expenditure  among  the 
ASEAN  states  after  1975  were  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  a  direct  response  to  the  com- 
munist victory  in  Indochina.  With  the  fall  of 
Saigon  in  April  1975  Vietnam  emerged  as  the 
most  powerful  military  power  in  the  region. 
In  the  1975/1976  period  Vietnam's  armed 
forces  numbered  700,000  personnel,  while 
the  combined  strength  of  the  five  ASEAN 
countries  only  reached  631,000  personnel.10 
Vietnam  had  also  inherited  a  great  amount 
of  sophisticated  weapons  from  the  departing 
Americans,  besides  receiving  a  large-scale 
Soviet  economic  and  military  aid.  On  top  of 
a  militarily  powerful  Vietnam  initially  the 
ASEAN  countries  were  also  concerned  that 
Hanoi  would  receive  a  large-scale  economic 
assistance  from  the  United  States  and  Japan 
to  rebuild  its  war-torn  economy,  on  the 
model  of  Japan  and  West  Germany  after  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  emergence  of  Vietnam  as  a  militarily 
powerful  and  ideologically  hostile  regional 
power  caused  apprehension  among  the  non- 

9See  Ninok  Leksono  Dermawan,  "Akuisisi 
chapter  III. 

i0The  Military  Balance  1975-1976  (London:  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  1977). 
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communist  ASEAN  countries.  Although  In- 
donesia sided  with  Hanoi  during  the  Viet- 
nam War,  Jakarta  was  also  worried  about 
the  possible  aggression  by  Vietnam  against 
an  ASEAN  state,  particularly  Thailand, 
which  could  overturn  the  regional  balance  of 
power.  For  instance  in  March  1977,  a  senior 
Indonesian  General,  General  Widodo, 
warned  Vietnam  that  an  attack  on  Thailand 
would  be  viewed  by  Jakarta  as  an  attack  on 
ASEAN  as  a  whole.11 

As  the  country  most  vulnerable  to  Viet- 
nam's hostility  Thailand  was  clearly  the 
most  worried  about  a  possible  Vietnamese 
attack  and  thus  prepared  its  defence  to  deter 
such  an  eventuality.  Singapore,  which  viewed 
Vietnam  as  an  immediate  threat  to  the  region 
also  geared  its  defences,  and  Malaysia  fol- 
lowed suit,  though  like  Indonesia  it  did  not 
really  regard  Vietnam  as  an  immediate  threat 
to  its  national  security.  All  the  ASEAN 
states,  however,  shared  the  same  concern 
that  the  communist  victory  in  Indochina 
would  encourage  communist  movements 
against  theTormer  governments. 

The  ASEAN  countries'  concern  about 
the  threat  from  Vietnam  increased  with  the 
Vietnamese  invasion  of  Cambodia  in  Decem- 
ber 1978,  removing  the  traditional  buffer  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  Thailand.  For  Thailand 
a  Vietnamese  aggression  against  its  territory 
was  no  longer  a  remote  possibility,  especially 
with  the  increasing  incursion  of  Vietnamese 
troops  into  the  Thai  border  area  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  the  Khmer  Rouge  guerrillas. 

Of  equal  concern  to  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries was  the  increasingly  close  ties  between 
Hanoi  and  Moscow  since  the  signing  of  the 
Friendship  Treaty  between  the  two  countries 

"David  Jenkins,  "Suspicion  Lingers  On",  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review,  24  June  1977. 


in  1978.  The  Soviet's  military  bases  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  rise  in  the  Soviet's  naval  pre- 
sence in  the  region  caused  a  general  disquiet' 
among  the  ASEAN  countries. 

These  two  factors,  the  Vietnamese  incur- 
sion into  Thailand  and  the  rise  in  the  Soviet 
military  presence  clearly  added  a  new  urgen- 
cy to  the  military  acquisition  among  the 
ASEAN  countries.  The  ASEAN  states  to  a 
varying  degree  also  became  trapped  in  the 
superpower  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  American 
military  assistance  to  Thailand  increased 
from  US$50  million  in  1981  to  US$100  mil- 
lion in  1983.  The  military  budget  of  all  the 
ASEAN  states  went  up  during  this  period, 
though  economic  recessions  set  a  limitation 
to  the  purchases.  The  total  military  budget 
of  the  ASEAN  states  in  1982  had  increased 
more  than  200  per  cent  since  1975  and  more 

12 

than  70  per  cent  since  1978. 

Arms  purchases  by  the  ASEAN  states, 
notably  by  Thailand,  was  regarded  as  one 
way  of  restoring  the  regional  balance  dis- 
turbed by  the  communist  victory  in  Indo- 
china and  the  subsequent  hegemonic  policy 
pursued  by  Vietnam  with  the  backing  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  area.  Although  as  a 
whole  the  armed  forces  of  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries could  not  match  the  might  of  the  Viet- 
namese land  forces,  the  modernisation  of  the 
ASEAN  countries'  navy  since  1980  has 
created  a  joint  naval  capability  which  far 
outstrips  the  Vietnamese  ability  to  control 
the  regional  waters. 

The  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  forces 
from  Cambodia  by  early  1990,  and  the  sign- 


12Ninok,  200. 
13Ibid.,  207. 
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ing  of  the  Cambodian  peace  agreement  in 
Paris  on  October  1990,  dramatically  reduced 
regional  tension.  The  confrontation  between 
ASEAN  and  Vietnam  came  to  an  end  and  re- 
lations between  Vietnam  and  the  ASEAN 
countries  substantially  improved. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  however,  have 
brought  new  security  problems  to  countries 
in  South  East  Asia.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviet  military  presence  and  the  subsequent 
major  reduction  of  American  military  forces 
from  the  region  caused  disquiet  among  many 
ASEAN  states  about  who  will  fill  the  "re- 
gional vacuum".  Many  smaller  countries  are 
worried  that  the  bigger  regional  states,  nota- 
bly China,  Japan  and  India  will  try  to  assert 
their  power. 

This  feeling  of  disquiet  has  been  exacer- 
bated by  the  increasing  tension  in  the  South 
China  Sea.  The  Spratly  Islands  claimed  by 
China,  Vietnam,  Taiwan  and  three  ASEAN 
states  (Brunei,  Malaysia  and  the  Philip- 
pines), has  a  potential  of  being  the  new  flash 
point  in  the  region.  The  same  can  also  be 
said  about  the  Paracel  Islands,  disputed  by 
China  and  Vietnam.  China's  policy  of  claim- 
ing the  whole  of  the  South  China  Sea  and  its 
willingness  to  use  military  means  to  enforce 
its  claims  has  caused  a  general  apprehension 
in  South  East  Asia.  The  modernisation  of 
the  Chinese  armed  forces,  the  signing  of  the 
Japanese  UNPKO  (United  Nations  Peace 
Keeping  Cooperation  Operation)  bill  and  In- 
dia's possession  of  a  blue  water  navy  have  all 
excited  comments  and  responses  from  the 
ASEAN  states.  All  these  factors  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  below.  Suffice  to  say  that  far 
from  enjoying  the  peace  dividend  with  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  ASEAN  countries 
now  see  a  new  urgency  in  strengthening  their 
military  capability,  including  through  the 


purchases  of  more  modern  weapon  systems. 

The  ASEAN  countries'  drive  to  modern- 
ise their  armed  forces  by  increased  purchases 
of  modern  military  technology  has  been 
facilitated  by  their  economic  growth.  In- 
donesia enjoyed  a  windfall  in  oil  prices  in  the 
1970s  and  the  other  ASEAN  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Philippines,  also  en- 
joyed strong  economic  performances.  In 
1975  Indonesia's  military  expenditure  of 
US$1,341  million  formed  five  per  cent  of  its 
gross  domestic  product  (GDP).  In  1982  the 
expenditure  had  risen  to  US$2,843  million, 
but  as  a  percentage  of  Indonesia's  GDP  it 
had  declined  to  4.2  per  cent.  The  fall  in 
primary  commodity  prices  after  1983  led  to  a 
general  decline  in  Indonesia's  military 
budget.  However,  in  1990  Indonesia's  milita- 
ry budget  of  US$1,703  million  only  formed 
1.5  per  cent  of  its  GDP  which  rose  up  seven 
per  cent  that  year. 

Thailand's  increased  arms  expenditure 
also  reflected  its  healthy  economic  perfor- 
mance. In  1982  Thailand  spent  US$1,465 
million  on  arms,  which  was  five  per  cent  of 
its  GDP.  In  1990  Thailand's  military  expen- 
diture rose  to  US$2,040  million,  but  this  was 
only  2.6  per  cent  of  its  GDP. 

In  fact,  for  all  of  the  ASEAN  countries, 
including  the  Philippines,  since  1982  their 
military  budgets'  increases  in  real  terms  ac- 
tually showed  a  decline  as  a  percentage  of 
their  GDP.  Malaysia's  military  budget  in 
1982  was  7.9  per  cent  and  in  1990  went  down 
to  3.8  per  cent  of  its  GDP.  Singapore's  mili- 
tary budget  in  1982  formed  5. 1  per  cent  of  its 
GDP  and  in  1990  this  went  slightly  down  to 
five  per  cent,  despite  an  increase  in  the  dol- 
lars spent.  In  1982  the  Philippines  spent 
US$878  million  or  2.3  per  cent  of  its  GDP  on 
arms.  Eight  years  later  Manila's  military 
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budget  went  up  to  US$1,052  million,  which 
was  only  2.2  per  cent  of  its  GDP.14 

All  of  these  figures  showed  that  the  in- 
creases in  arms  expenditure  among  the 
ASEAN  countries  had  been  made  possible 
by  the  increase  in  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
these  states  in  the  past  decades.  The  figures 
also  showed  that  the  rise  in  military  budgets 
had  not  put  an  extra  burden  on  the  ASEAN 
countries'  respective  national  economy  since 
the  amount  spent  as  a  percentage  of  the 
GDP  actually  declined.  In  1990  Singapore 
was  the  biggest  military  spender  and  Indone- 
sia the  lowest  in  terms  of  their  respective 
GDP. 

The  increases  in  arms  purchases  by  the 
ASEAN  countries  have  also  greatly  been 
facilitated  both  by  the  ease  in  obtaining 
weapons  in  the  international  market,  and  by 
the  growth  in  the  local  defence  industry.  The 
greater  number  of  international  producers  of 
military  technology  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  arms  market  on  the  other, 
has  shifted  the  arms  market  from  that  of  the 
sellers  to  the  buyers.  The  increasing  compe- 
tition between  the  producers,  and  the  global 
economic  recession  which  led  to  market  stag- 
nation, allowed  the  Third  World  countries 
with  dollars  to  spend  to  acquire  weapons 
previously  unavailable  to  them.  Therefore, 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  transfer  of 
weapons  from  the  West  to  the  Third  World 
countries  has  continued  to  decline  towards 
the  end  of  1980s,  the  types  of  weapons  trans- 
ferred as  well  as  the  methods  of  transfer 
have  become  much  more  sophisticated.15  To 
reduce  their  dependence  on  one  particular 
arms  producer,  who  could  exploit  such  a 

l4See  Ninok  Leksono  Dermawan  (Table  III. 2.1), 
227. 

15Ibid.,  254. 


dependence  as  a  political  or  economic  lever- 
age, the  ASEAN  countries  have  now  turned 
to  multiple  sources  of  arms. 

Besides  importing  sophisticated  military 
technology  the  ASEAN  countries  are  also 
developing  their  own  defence  industry.  With 
the  exception  of  Brunei,  all  of  the  ASEAN 
countries  have  developed  a  certain  level  of 
technology  for  the  manufacture  of  arms. 
This  development  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  ASEAN  countries  are  beginning  to  ex- 
port their  arms  manufactures  overseas.  Re- 
cently Indonesia  participated  in  an  interna- 
tional defence  exhibition  in  Abu  Dhabi,  one 
of  four  Asian  countries  to  have  a  stand 
there.  The  other  Asian  countries  were  Tai- 
wan, South  Korea  and  Singapore.  Indone- 
sia's stand  was  the  largest  among  the  four, 
displaying  Indonesian-made  guided-missiles, 
ships  and  airplanes.  Singapore  displayed 
various  guns  and  grenade  launchers  that  it  is 
now  capable  of  exporting.16  These  industries 
are  developed  partly  to  reduce  the  ASEAN 
members'  dependence  on  imports,  to  acquire 
the  technology,  obtain  economic  benefits  as 
well  as  support  some  of  the  countries'  re- 
gional aspiration.  The  local  markets  are 
naturally  captive  ones  for  the  mostly  govern- 
ment-owned defence-related  industries.17 

The  increases  in  the  ASEAN  countries' 
purchases  of  sophisticated  military  technolo- 
gy since  mid-1980s  may  also  be  a  reflection 
of  a  shift  in  their  defence  posture.  Except  for 
the  city-state  of  Singapore  it  has  been  the 
conventional  wisdom  in  the  region  that  the 
primary  threat  to  national  security  among 
the  ASEAN  members  came  from  internal 
rebellions  and  subversion.  All  the  ASEAN 


Indonesia  Ikut  Pasarkan  Rudal  ke  Timur  Te- 
ngah",  Kompas,  18  February  1993. 

l7Ninok,  301-303. 
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countries  agree  that  the  most  effective  means 
of  dealing  with  these  internal  threats  are  by 
following  social-economic  programs,  to  win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  not  by 
military  action. 

The  purchases  of  high-tech  fighter  jets 
such  as  the  F-16,  guided  missiles  and  sub- 
marines, however,  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
these  weapons  are  not  intended  to  fight 
against  internal  security  problems.  The  argu- 
ment that  ASEAN' s  increased  military  ex- 
penditure was  prompted  by  the  perceived 
security  threat  from  its  immediate  outlying 
areas  clearly  underlined  the  fact  that  the 
ASEAN  countries  are  preparing  their  de- 
fences against  possible  external  attacks. 

For  many  of  the  ASEAN  states  there  has 
been  an  added  urgency  to  develop  a  more 
conventional  defence  posture.  All  of  the 
ASEAN  members  except  Indonesia  had  in 
the  past  mostly  depended  on  external  mili- 
tary alliances  for  their  defences.  The  with- 
drawal of  these  foreign  military  bases  from 
the  region  have  forced  the  ASEAN  countries 
to  become  more  self-sufficient  in  defending 
their  respective  national  security.  The  need 
to  protect  their  territorial  waters,  including 
their  Exclusive  Economic  Zones  (EEZ) 
which  in  some  important  cases  contain  rich 
natural  resources,  against  rival  claimants  has 
made  it  imperative  for  the  ASEAN  states  to 
develop  their  air  and  naval  forces.  At  the 
same  time  increasing  incidents  over  long- 
term  territorial  and  border  disputes,  in- 
cluding within  ASEAN,  have  forced  coun- 
tries in  this  region  to  become  more  outward- 
looking  in  their  defence  posture  than  in  the 
past. 

Nevertheless,  Indonesia's  purchases  of 
sophisticated  military  technology  has  been 
relatively  modest,  such  as  twelve  F-16  and 
two  submarines,  which  clearly  cannot  be 


seen  as  an  effective  and  sustainable  external- 
ly-oriented defence  posture.  For  Indonesia 
there  is  little  evidence  that  its  mostly  inward- 
looking  security  outlook  has  shifted  to  a 
more  conventional  outward-looking  one.  To 
date  Indonesia's  purchases  of  modern  mili- 
tary equipment  is  more  an  attempt  to  absorb 
the  high-technology  so  that  the  country 
would  not  be  left  too  far  behind  in  this  field. 
One  of  the  major  constraints  for  Indonesia 
in  expanding  its  conventional  defence  capa- 
bility is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  country's 
resources  is  needed  for  its  economic  develop- 
ment. Indonesia  also  continues  to  believe 
that  the  greatest  threat  to  its  security  comes 
from  within.18 

Having  said  this,  it  does  not  mean  that 
Indonesia  has  no  concerns  whatsoever  about 
possible  external  threats  to  its  security.  The 
increasing  tension  in  the  South  China  Sea 
has  forced  Indonesia  to  heighten  its  defences 
of  the  Natuna  Island  which  is  close  to  the 
disputed  Spratly  Islands.19  Natuna  is  be- 
lieved to  contain  rich  oil  and  gas  deposits. 
Indonesia's  procurement  of  39  warships  is 
obviously  meant  to  increase  the  country's 
ability  to  protect  Natuna  and  other  similar 
territories  against  possible  external  aggres- 
sion. 

The  seeming  escalation  of  military  pro- 
curement by  the  ASEAN  states  in  the  past 
few  years  has  led  many  observers  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  now  an  arms  race  among 
the  ASEAN  members.  An  arms  race  implies 
that  potential  enemies  acquire  weapons  as  a 
response  to  the  military  development  of  the 
other  side,  with  the  objective  of  getting  a 
strategic  advantage  over  the  enemy.  Pro- 

I8See,  "Presiden  Suharto:  Yang  Paling  Berbahaya 
Ancaman  dari  Dalam",  Kompas,  3  February  1992. 

""Indonesia  Tingkatkan  Pertahanan  di  Natuna", 
Kompas,  3  August  1992. 
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pelled  by  this  logic  potential  enemies  would 
be  trapped  into  acquiring  more  and  more 
weapons  to  outdo  each  other  in  a  never 
ending  struggle  to  win  the  arms  race. 

If  there  were  an  arms  race  in  South  East 
Asia  at  the  moment  Vietnam  is  clearly  not  in 
the  running,  as  it  is  drastically  slashing  its 
defence  spending.  Before  1985  the  ASEAN 
countries  could  not  be  said  to  be  engaged  in 
an  arms  race  against  Vietnam  either,  as  the 
former's  action  did  not  really  threaten  Viet- 
nam.  Within  ASEAN  itself  it  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  say  that  there  is  now  an  arms  race 
among  the  members,  since  it  is  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  imagine  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries going  to  war  against  each  other. 

Looking  at  the  defence  expenditure  of 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  in  terms  of 
their  population  and  territories  one  can  con- 
vincingly argue  that  neither  country  is  en- 
gaged in  an  arms  race  against  anybody.21  At 
one  level  Singapore  and  Malaysia  may  be  re- 
garded as  competing  against  one  another, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  two  countries  regu- 
larly carry  out  bilateral  military  exercises 
with  each  other.  These  bilateral  military  ex- 
ercises regularly  take  place  between  different 
sets  of  partners  in  ASEAN. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  purchase  of  a  certain  military  technology 
by  one  ASEAN  state  in  the  past  few  years 
has  often  prompted  other  states  in  the  region 
to  follow  suit.  As  the  latest  example,  Indone- 
sia's decision  to  buy  39  warships  from  Ger- 
many and  Malaysia's  negotiation  to  acquire 
thirty  MiG-29  from  Russia  prompted  Thai- 
land to  think  about  obtaining  weapons  from 
Russia,  a  thing  which  it  had  never  done  in 
the  past.  The  Thai  naval  chief  was  reported 

20Ninok,  352. 

2IIbid.,  351. 


as  saying  that  the  decision  to  turn  to  cheaper 
Russian  made  weapons  was  to  ensure  a 
balance  in  regional  defence  after  Indonesia's 
and  Malaysia's  recent  procurement.22  In  his 
thesis  Ninok  argued  that  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  ASEAN  in  the  past  few  years  is  not 
so  much  an  arms  race,  which  can  only  occur 
between  potential  enemies,  as  an  "interac- 
tive" acquisition  between  friendly  ASEAN 
states  where  the  military  planners  tend  to 
adopt  the  "worst  case  scenario"  approach.23 

The  Impacts  of  Increased  Arms  Pur- 
chases on  the  Political  Stability  of 
South  East  Asia 

The  political  stability  of  South  East  Asia 
is  determined  by  at  least  three  major  factors. 
These  factors  are  the  internal  stability  of 
each  country  in  the  region,  harmonious  rela- 
tions among  the  regional  members,  and  the 
absence  of  external  threats  to  the  region,  and 
in  the  event  of  a  threat,  the  ability  of  the  re- 
gional countries  to  withstand  it.  Having  ex- 
amined the  various  reasons  for  the  rise  in 
arms  purchases  among  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries we  may  now  analyse  what  the  impacts 
of  these  purchases  are  on  the  three  different 
aspects  of  political  stability  in  the  region. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the 
ASEAN  countries  that  their  security  does 
not  depend  on  military  strength  alone,  but 
rather  on  their  respective  national  resilience. 
National  resilience  is  seen  as  the  ability  of  a 
nation  to  withstand  all  kinds  of  challenges, 
be  they  military,  political,  economic  or  cul- 
tural coming  from  within  or  without  the 
state.  The  national  resilience  concept  con- 
ceives of  a  more  comprehensive  type  of  secu- 

22"AS  Membujuk  Malaysia  Beli  F-18A  untuk  Saingi 
Rusia",  Kompas,  16  February  1993. 

23Ninok,  351. 
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rity  in  which  economic  development  plays 
the  most  important  part.  The  emphasis  on 
economic  development  is  related  to  the  belief 
that,  as  developing  countries  in  the  process 
of  nation  building,  most  of  the  threats  to  na- 
tional stability  among  the  ASEAN  states 
come  from  internal  rebellions  and  subver- 
sion caused  by  economic  grievances. 

On  the  whole  the  ASEAN  states  have 
been  regarded  as  successful  examples  of 
development-minded  developing  nations. 
One  major  rationale  for  forging  friendly  re- 
lations with  their  immediate  neighbours  has 
been  the  ASEAN  members'  desire  to  concen- 
trate on  their  respective  internal  develop- 
ment. By  creating  a  peaceful  and  stable  en- 
vironment since  1967,  the  ASEAN  countries 
could  free  most  of  their  scarce  resources, 
manpower  and  energy  from  security  con- 
cerns on  the  border,  and  devote  them  on 
more  urgent  domestic  needs.  The  apparent 
success  of  ASEAN  as  a  grouping  of  Third 
World  countries  has,  in  fact,  been  the  suc- 
cess of  individual  members  in  improving 
their  respective  socio-economic  condition 
and  in  maintaining  their  internal  political 
stability. 

For  most  ASEAN  countries  internal 
threats  to  their  political  stability  remain  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  still  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges, to  the  governments.  The  legitimacy 
of  the  ASEAN  governments  rests  heavily  in 
their  ability  to  carry  out  economic  develop- 
ment and  deliver  prosperity  to  their  peoples. 
Any  moves  which  take  away  or  greatly  shift 
the  allocation  of  scarce  resources  from  de- 
velopment efforts,  such  as  by  substantially 
increasing  the  military  expenditures  not  re- 
lated to  the  internal  sources  of  threat,  would 
clearly  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  devel- 
opment and  ultimately  on  the  political  stabi- 
lity of  the  countries  concerned. 


Despite  the  current  talks  about  the  ap- 
parent increases  in  arms  purchases  among 
the  ASEAN  states,  close  observation  reveals 
that  none  of  these  countries  are  buying  arms 
at  the  expense  of  other  economic  considera- 
tions. It  has  been  argued  that  the  rise  in  the 
ASEAN  members'  military  budget  had  been 
concurrent  with  their  economic  growth. 
When  certain  countries  suffered  a  decline  in 
incomes  because  of  the  fall  in  commodity 
prices,  such  as  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  be- 
tween 1983  and  1987,  their  military  budget 
also  contracted.  This  fact  clearly  shows  that 
the  ASEAN  members'  military  expenditure 
is  still  within  the  bound  of  economic  ration- 
ality. In  fact,  as  already  mentioned  earlier, 
in  1990  the  military  budgets  of  every 
ASEAN  member  as  a  percentage  of  their 
GDPs  showed  a  decline  from  the  previous 
year. 

Given  the  fact  that  all  of  the  ASEAN 
members  have  displayed  economic  prudence 
in  their  arms  shopping  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  it  would  have  a  negative  impact  on 
the  current  development  process.  Indone- 
sia' s  case  may  prove  the  point.  State  Minister 
of  Research  and  Technology,  B.J.  Habibie 
stated  that  Indonesia  needs  up  to  100  Hawk 
jet  fighters.24  At  the  moment  Indonesia  has 
ordered  24  Hawk  aircraft  from  British  Aero- 
space. In  response  to  questions  from  a  re- 
porter on  this  issue  the  outgoing  Indonesian 
Chief  of  the  Air  Force,  Marshall  Siboen, 
stated  that  since  1986  he  had  proposed  that 
Indonesia  buy  120  Hawk  jets  (six  squa- 
dron) in  view  of  the  country's  territorial  size. 
The  new  Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces/ 
Minister  of  Defence,  Edi  Sudrajat,  however, 
affirmed  that  Indonesia  is  not  going  to  spend 
huge  sums  of  money  to  acquire  a  large  num- 
ber of  fighters,  because  of  the  limited  re- 

uKompas,  8  April  1993. 
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venue  available.  Indonesia  has  ordered  a 
small  number  of  Hawk  jets,  far  below  the 
number  that  it  actually  needs,  for  training 
purposes,  so  that  the  armed  force  has  the 
skill  to  operate  them  when  the  need  arises.25 
The  Indonesian  military's  primary  concern, 
therefore,  remains  the  country's  economic 
well-being. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  impact  of  the  rise 
in  arms  expenditures  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  ASEAN  countries.  If  the  hypo- 
thesis that  there  is  now  an  arms  race  among 
the  ASEAN  members  were  true,  there  would 
clearly  be  serious  implications  for  the  poli- 
tical stability  within  ASEAN.  The  dilemma 
of  security  is  that  one  country's  attempt  to 
ensure  its  security  by  increasing  its  defence 
capability  may  be  seen  as  a  security  threat  by 
another  country  which  will  in  turn  try  to  im- 
prove its  own  defences,  and  so  on  ad  infi- 
nitum.  Does  this  case  exist  within  the 
ASEAN  context?  There  is  clearly  a  cause  for 
concern  if  the  increases  in  the  ASEAN  mem- 
bers' arms  purchases  are  directed  against 
each  other. 

Given  the  varying  sizes  and  situations  of 
the  ASEAN  states  one  clearly  cannot  over- 
generalise  on  their  security  concerns.  Among 
the  ASEAN  members  Singapore  sees  itself  as 
the  most  vulnerable  to  unfriendly  acts  from 
its  closest  neighbours.  Not  only  is  Singapore 
the  second  smallest  member  of  ASEAN,  it  is 
also  a  city  state  mostly  populated  by  Chinese 
wedged  between  the  much  larger  Malay 
countries  of  Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  Singa- 
pore has  sometimes  being  seen  as  a  Chinese 
nut  between  an  Indonesian-Malaysian  Malay 
nutcracker.  Given  all  these  factors  it  is  not 
surprising  that  from  the  early  days  of  its  in- 
dependence Singapore  had  concentrated  on 


""KSAU  Rencana  Beli  Hawk  Sejak  1986",  Kom- 
pas,.  10  April  1993. 


strengthening  its  defences  against  external 
attacks. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  despite  its  mem- 
bership in  ASEAN,  Singapore  continues  to 
harbour  some  suspicion  towards  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia.  Singapore's  military  budget 
as  a  percentage  of  its  GDP  since  1975  has  not 
gone  down  below  five  per  cent.  At  the  mo- 
ment Singapore  has  developed  the  best 
equipped  and  trained  air-force  within 
ASEAN.  In  other  words  Singapore  has 
turned  itself  into  a  fortress.  Its  defence 
strategy  has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  poison- 
ous shrimp.  Any  one  foolhardy  enough  to 
swallow  the  shrimp  will  suffer  from  terrible 
indigestion. 

Does  Singapore's  high  military  spending 
contribute  to  political  stability  or  instability 
in  the  region?  This  writer  would  argue  that 
Singapore's  defence  posture  contributes  to 
regional  stability  for  the  following  reasons. 
One  major  cause  of  regional  instability  has 
been  a  feeling  of  weakness  among  the  re- 
gional members.  In  the  past  this  feeling  of 
insecurity  had  led  many  regional  members  to 
join  military  alliances  with  external  powers 
and  to  allow  the  presence  of  foreign  military 
bases  on  their  territories,  opening  the  way 
for  external  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
region.  For  Singapore  in  particular  a  greater 
degree  of  self-confidence  in  its  ability  to  de- 
fend its  national  security  would  make  it 
much  less  dependent  on  foreign  alliances  for 
protection.  Although  Singapore' s-arms  pur- 
chases now  rank  third  within  ASEAN  it  can- 
not be  said  that  any  of  its  neighbours  is  real- 
ly feeling  threatened  by  these  increases. 

The  situation  is  clearly  rather  different 
for  the  bigger  ASEAN  members.  As  the 
largest  member  of  ASEAN  with  a  history  of 
confrontation  against  its  closest  neighbours 
in  the  sixties,  Indonesia's  defence  posture 
naturally  has  a  major  impact  on  regional 
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stability.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Indonesia's 
low  profile  foreign  policy  and  commitment 
to  a  good-neighbour  policy  have  played  a 
major  role  in  ensuring  peace  and  stability  in 
ASEAN.  Indonesia's  low  profile  foreign 
policy  has  been  matched  by  its  relatively 
modest  military  posture  mainly  aimed  at 
securing  the  country  from  internal  sources  of 
instability.  A  major  change  in  Indonesia's 
military  posture  through  the  development  of 
conventional  forces  projected  against  per- 
ceived external  threats  may  cause  apprehen- 
sion among  its  closest  neighbours. 

So  far  this  fear  is  groundless.  It  has  been 
shown  that  compared  to  the  other  ASEAN 
members  Indonesia's  military  expenditure  is 
relatively  modest,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
country's  size  and  population.  More  impor- 
tantly, Indonesian  policy-makers  remain 
sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  its  neighbours. 
While  on  the  one  hand  Indonesia  wishes  to 
modernise  and  develop  its  armed  forces,  the 
government  is  committed  to  limit  this  devel- 
opment  to  a  purely  defensive  capability.  It 
has  also  been  noted  that  Indonesia's  pur- 
chase of  39  warships  from  Germany  has  not 
attracted  negative  comments  from  its  neigh- 
bours. Most  see  this  purchase  as  an  under- 
standable modernisation  move  for  Indonesia 
in  view  of  the  changing  international  security 
situation.27 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  so-called 
"arms  race"  between  the  ASEAN  states  has 
put  any  strains  on  their  relations.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  presence  of  ASEAN  itself  has 
mostly  neutralised  any  negative  impacts  that 
the  increases  in  arms  purchases  may  cause. 

^See,  "Presiden:  Negara  Tetangga  Tak  Perlu  Kha- 
watir  Terhadap  Pengembangan  ABRI",  Kompas,  12 
February  1993. 

27"Soal  39  Kapal  dari  Jerman  dan  Isu  Keamanan 
Regional",  Kompas,  18  February  1993. 


Frequent  consultations  between  leaders  in 
the  ASEAN  countries,  and  more  importantly 
the  increasingly  close  military  relation 
among  the  ASEAN  members  including  re- 
gular joint  exercises,  albeit  on  bilateral 
bases,  make  it  obvious  that  the  various 
military  purchases  are  not  intended  as  a 
threat  against  each  other.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently argued  that  ASEAN  is  developing 
into  some  kind  of  a  security  community. 

It  is  true  that  so  far  there  is  no  real 
assurance  that  there  will  never  be  a  war 
among  the  ASEAN  states,  and  that  there  are 
still  unresolved  border  and  territorial  dis- 
putes between  ASEAN  members.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  become  extremely  unlikely  that  an 
ASEAN  country  would  try  to  resolve  its 
dispute  with  another  ASEAN  member  by 
military  means.  For  instance  one  cannot  im- 
agine that  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  would  use 
their  recently  purchased  Hawk  fighter  jets  to 
settle  their  dispute  over  the  islands  of  Sipa- 
dan  and  Ligitan.  Following  the  ASEAN 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation  which 
calls  for  the  Pacific  settlement  of  disputes, 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia  has  set  up  a  Joint 
Committee  to  solve  their  bilateral  problem. 

The  impact  of  the  increases  in  arms  pur- 
chases among  the  ASEAN  states  on  their 
respective  national  stability  and  on  their  re- 
lations with  one  another  has  been  couched  in 
negative  terms.  This  is  because  both  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  majority  of  the 
ASEAN  members  and  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  the  ASEAN  countries  have 
greatly  been  due  to  a  de-emphasis  on  purely 
military  concerns.  This  paper  argues  that  the 
various  arms  purchases  have  not  so  far  had  a 
negative  impact  on  either  the  national  stabi- 
lity or  on  intra-ASEAN  relations.  Since  the 
purchases  of  modern  military  technology  by 
the  ASEAN  states  are  not  intended  for 
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counter-insurgency  purposes,  or  as  a  defence 
against  fellow  ASEAN  members  (except  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  Singapore  and  Brunei)  the 
benefits  of  such  purchases  must  be  found  on 
another  front. 

It  was  stated  earlier  in  the  paper  that  the 
increases  in  arms  spending  among  the 
ASEAN  states  after  1975  were  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  communist  victory  in  Indo- 
china. Vietnam's  invasion  of  Cambodia  in 
December  1978  and  the  increasing  military 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  region 
added  a  new  urgency  to  ASEAN' s  arms  pro- 
curement. The  end  of  the  Cold  War  which 
led  to  a  drastic  reduction  of  American  mili- 
tary presence,  seen  by  many  ASEAN  states 
as  important  for  regional  security,  also  adds 
another  imperative  for  ASEAN' s  arms  spen- 
ding. 

The  earlier  arms  spending  of  the  ASEAN 
states  was  seen  as  an  attempt  to  restore  a 
measure  of  the  regional  security  balance. 
Their  ability  to  increase  their  military  spen- 
ding in  the  wake  of  the  American  retreat 
from  Vietnam  helped  to  prevent  those 
ASEAN  members  which  had  formerly  sup- 
ported the  Americans  from  falling  into  a 
panic.  The  total  strength  of  the  ASEAN 
armed  forces  could  not  match  that  of  Viet- 
nam, and  the  ASEAN  states  were  never  in  a 
position  capable  of  asserting  its  power  on 
Vietnam,  such  as  over  the  Cambodian  con- 
flict. The  various  military  procurement, 
however,  particularly  that  of  Thailand,  en- 
hanced the  ASEAN  members'  defensive 
capability.  Added  to  the  strength  in  unity 
provided  by  ASEAN,  their  deterrence  capa- 
bility no  doubt  contributed  to  the  ASEAN 
members'  individual  and  collective  con- 
fidence in  dealings  with  Vietnam. 

The  situation  has  clearly  changed  in  the 


post  Cold  War  period.  Many  ASEAN  coun- 
tries have  expressed  concerns  about  the  so- 
called  regional  vacuum  in  the  wake  of  the 
superpowers'  military  withdrawal  which 
may  be  filled  by  less  benign  regional  powers. 
Indonesia  does  not  really  share  this  concern 
about  a  power  vacuum  because  of  its  belief 
in  the  importance  of  national  and  regional 
resilience.  Despite  some  differences  in  their 
security  perception,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  a  common  agreement  among  the  ASEAN 
states  on  the  need  to  improve  their  national 
defences. 

Departing  from  the  proposition  that  the 
increased  arms  purchases  among  the  ASEAN 
states  are  not  directed  against  each  other, 
but  rather  as  a  move  to  meet  the  new  security 
challenges  brought  about  by  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  it  can  be  argued  that  these  pur- 
chases would  contribute  to  regional  stability. 
It  has  been  the  stated  objective  of  ASEAN 
since  its  foundation  that  the  members  share 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  security  of 
the  region.  The  realisation  of  this  objective 
in  the  past  had  been  prevented  by  the  de- 
pendence of  most  ASEAN  states  on  external 
powers  for  their  defences,  due  to  their  own 
relative  weaknesses.  The  decline  in  foreign 
military  presence  in  the  region  and  the  sub- 
sequent improvement  of  the  ASEAN  mem- 
bers' defensive  capability  open  a  new  way 
for  the  realisation  of  ASEAN' s  goal  of  be- 
coming a  master  in  its  own  house. 

The  recent  arms  purchases  of  Malaysia, 
Brunei  and  the  Philippines  have  been 
prompted  by  the  need  to  protect  their  claims 
on  the  Spratly  Islands.  These  arms  built-up 
are  naturally  no  match  to  the  forces  that  can 
be  employed  by  China  and  Taiwan  to  en- 
force their  claims.  In  this  situation  the  arms 
purchases  of  these  ASEAN  states  may  be 
seen  as  a  statement  of  their  concern  over  the 
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heightened  tension  in  the  South  China  Sea 
and  their  seriousness  in  enforcing  their 
claims  if  necessary. 

One  can,  therefore,  argue  that  the  recent 
arms  acquisition  by  the  ASEAN  members  is 
intended  as  a  move  in  anticipation  of  the 
emergence  of  various  new  security  threats  to 
the  region.  Left  mainly  to  their  own  devices 
the  ASEAN  members  clearly  do  not  want  to 
be  left  unprepared  and  be  overtaken  by 
events. 

Instead  of  an  arms  race  which  can  clearly 
cause  regional  instability  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  ASEAN  members'  seemingly  com- 
petitive military  procurement  may  be  viewed 
as  acquisitions  within  an  alliance.  In  other 
words  the  ASEAN  members'  military  pur- 
chases should  be  seen  within  the  context  of 
their  partnership  in  ASEAN,  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  west  in  general.28  Buying 
similar  military  technology  would  clearly 
facilitate  military  cooperation  among  the 
various  ASEAN  members  as  there  will  be  a 
greater  commonality  and  interchangeability 
among  them.  There  is  also  an  impression 
that  there  is  a  division  of  labour  among  the 
ASEAN.  For  instance  Thailand  is  streng- 
thening its  land  forces,  Singapore  develops 
superiority  in  air  defences  while  Indonesia 

29 

focuses  on  its  naval  capability. 

An  acquisition  within  an  alliance  allows  a 
mechanism  of  check  and  control,  unlike  an 
independent  arms  race.  As  long  as  the  arms 
purchases  of  the  ASEAN  states  remain  an 
acquisition  within  an  alliance  there  would  be 
little  cause  for  concerns,  and  would  contri- 
bute to  the  development  of  regional  capabi- 


See  Ninok,  498. 
'ibid.,  499. 


lity  in  ensuring  political  stability  in  this 
uncertain  period.  The  crucial  linchpin  to  re- 
gional stability,  however,  is  ASEAN  's  con- 
tinued unity  and  vitality.  If  done  outside  the 
context  of  ASEAN  cooperation,  increases  in 
arms  expenditures  among  individual 
ASEAN  members  would  most  likely  lead  to 
mutual  suspicion  and  regional  instability. 

It  is  also  important  to  emphasise  the  im- 
portance of  friendly  relations  between  the 
ASEAN  members  and  with  other  countries 
within  and  outside  the  region.  Confidence 
Building  Measures  (CBM)  which  has  been 
initiated  between  ASEAN  and  Vietnam, 
which  has  recently  acceded  to  the  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Cooperation,  has  helped  to 
remove  mutual  suspicion  between  these 
former  antagonists.  ASEAN  has  also  ini- 
tiated a  formal  dialogue  on  regional  security 
issues  witii  China  and  Russia.  The  two  coun- 
tries were  invited  by  ASEAN  to  attend  its 
Post  Ministerial  Conference  (PMC)  with  the 
dialogue  partners  in  Manila  in  July  1992. 
The  PMC  is  now  formally  used  as  a  multi- 
lateral forum  for  regional  security  dialogues. 

The  efforts  at  CBM,  however,  do  not 
nullify  the  needs  for  ASEAN  to  enhance  its 
defence  capability.  ASEAN  has  earned  the 
respect  of  its  economic  dialogue  partners 
because  of  its  generally  strong  economic  per- 
formances. Applying  the  same  principle  one 
may  argue  that  ASEAN  may  earn  the  respect 
of  its  security  dialogue  partners  because  of 
its  credibility  as  a  regional  power  capable  of 
protecting  its  regional  interests.  ASEAN' s 
perceived  increase  in  power,  as  defined  in 
military  terms,  would  help  to  deter  acts  of 
aggression  from  hostile  powers,  and  may  ac- 
tually increase  the  leverage  of  the  association 
in  negotiations  with  external  powers  with  in- 
terests in  the  region. 


Japan  in  Southeast  Asia: 
Its  Diplomatic,  Economic  and 
Military  Commitment 


Paridah  Abdul  Samad  and  Mokhtar  Muhammad 


Background 


ALTHOUGH  Japan  and  Southeast 
Asia  are  geographically  a  part  of 
Asia,  the  majority  of  Southeast 
Asian  countries  possess  an  attitude  with  a  far 
deeper  western  tinge  than  Japan.  Even  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  former  Japanese  colonies  who 
have  been  very  significantly  influenced 
materially  and  militarily  by  the  United 
States,  look  upon  the  United  States  for 
models  and  aid  rather  than  to  Japan. 

Asian  people's  understanding  of  Japa- 
nese politics  is  still  insufficient  and  one  sees 
many  incidents  of  misunderstandings  and 
unbalanced  viewpoints  leading  to  friction  be- 
tween Japan  and  other  Asian  countries. 
Moreover,  Japan  has  the  difficulty  in  com- 
municating with  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  as 
it  does  with  the  United  States.1  It  is  said  that 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  Japan,  there  is  pro- 

'Kenichi  Ohmae,  Beyond  National  Borders:  Reflec- 
tions on  Japan  and  the  World  (Tokyo:  Kodansha  Inter- 
national, 1987),  111. 


bably  more  elite  and  public  knowledge  about 
the  West  than  about  each  other,  and  indeed, 
much  of  the  information  about  each  other  is 
derived  from  western  sources. 

Insufficient  understanding  among  them 
is  partly  influenced  by  the  position  of  the 
Asian  elite  countries  who  often  schooled  in 
the  United  States  and  England.2  Their  at- 
titude and  thinking  is  westernised  with  Japan 
playing  no  part  in  it.  It  was  a  big  surprise  to 
everyone  when  Malaysia's  Prime  Minister 
announced  the  country's  "Look  East  Poli- 
cy", namely  looking  to  Japan  and  perhaps 
Korea,  for  models. 

The  Japanese  are  aware  of  the  advantage 
that  Western  states  and  firms  have  frequent- 
ly enjoyed  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  result  of 
the  several  generations  of  local  officials, 
scholars,  intellectuals,  journalists,  man- 
agers, scientists  and  professionals  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  United  States  and  West- 
ern Europe.  These  ties  in  many  instances 
help  to  support  Western  interests  in  post- 
colonial  Southeast  Asia. 

2Ibid.,  112. 
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Such  situations  have  not  prevented  the 
commitment  of  Japan  in  the  Economic  and 
political  performance  of  the  countries  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  region.  Southeast  Asia  is  a 
region  of  great  strategic  importance  and 
enormous  potential  for  economic  growth.  In 
discussing  the  commitment  of  Japan  in  the 
region,  three  interrelated  dimensions  of  com- 
mitment can  be  identified  and  separately  dis- 
cussed: diplomatic,  economic  and  military 
commitments. 

Diplomatic  Commitment 

Japanese  diplomatic  relations  are  most 
developed  in  the  region,  especially  ASEAN. 
Japan's  having  long-standing  economic  and 
political  interests  in  this  region  made  some 
Southeast  Asian  leaders  assert  Japan  to 
have  a  special  relationship  with  the  region 
being  a  leader,  a  donor  or  a  model. 

The  ASEAN  leaders  enthusiastically  wel- 
come Japanese  investment  to  finance  their 
national  development.  Some  even  openly  ad- 
vocated schemes  to  emulate  Japan,  such  as 
the  "Look  East  Policy"  espoused  by  Malay- 
sian Prime  Minister  Dr.  Mahathir  Moha- 
mad, and  Singapore's  "Learning  from 
Japan  Movement"  in  the  late  1970s  and  ear- 
ly 1980s.3 

Japan's  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury, is  an  indication  of  the  region's  impor- 
tance to  Japan,  particularly  as  a  source  of 
natural  resources.  After  the  defeat  in  the  Se- 
cond World  War,  Japan  became  reluctant  to 
get  involved  in  regional  and  international 
politics.  It  appears  that  the  main  theme  of 

3A.  Wong,  "Japan's  National  Security  and  Cultiva- 
tion of  ASEAN  Elites",  Contemporary  Southeast  Asia 
12,  no.  4  (March  1991):  312. 


Japan's  foreign  policy  in  the  post-war  period 
emphasised  the  separation  of  economic  con- 
siderations from  political  ones.  This  policy 
not  only  contributed  significantly  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  Japan,  but  also  enabled 
Japan  to  keep  a  low  profile  in  regional  and 
international  political  and  security  affairs. 

Despite  Japan's  scarcity  of  natural  re- 
sources and  its  relatively  late  (by  contrast  of 
Western  nations)  modernisation,  by  keeping 
a  low  profile  in  regional  and  international 
political  and  security  affairs  and  by  concen- 
trating in  economic  performance,  it  became, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  1960s,  the  third 
largest  nation-state,  as  measured  in  terms  of 
gross  national  product  (GNP).4 

Japan's  keeping  a  low  profile  in  regional 
and  international  political  and  security  af- 
fairs is  significantly  a  result  of  the  Yoshida 
Doctrine.  The  Yoshida  Doctrine  was  en- 
visaged by  Prime  Minister  Yoshida  Shigeru 
in  the  late  1940s,  based  on  the  belief  that 
Japan's  interests  would  be  best  served  by 
aligning  firmly  with  the  United  States,  con- 
centrating on  economic  growth,  and  defer- 
ring to  the  United  States  and  taking  a  low 
posture  on  regional  and  international  politi- 
cal issues.  In  other  words,  Yoshida  restored 
Japan's  fortunes  by  a  concentration  on  eco- 
nomic development,5  while  engaging  in  "low 
posture"  diplomacy  under  American  protec- 
tion. 

The  Yoshida  Doctrine6  announced  that: 
(1)  Japan's  economic  rehabilitation  must  be 

4Wayne  Wilcox,  Leo  E.  Rose  &  Gavin  Boyd,  Asia 
and  the  International  System  (Massachusetts:  Winthrop 
Publishers,  1972),  34. 

5W.G.  Beasley,  The  Rise  of  Modern  Japan  (Tokyo: 
Charles  E.  Tuttle  Company,  1990),  236. 

6Sueo  Sudo,  The  Fukuda  Doctrine  and  ASEAN: 
New  Dimensions  in  Japanese  Foreign  Policy  (Singa- 
pore: ISEAS,  1992),  33. 
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the  prime  national  goal.  Political-economic 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  was 
necessary  for  this  purpose;  (2)  Japan  should 
remain  lightly  armed  and  avoid  involvement 
in  international  political-strategic  issues.  Not 
only  would  this  low  posture  free  the  energies 
of  its  people  for  productive  industrial  devel- 
opment, it  would  avoid  divisive  internal 
struggles  --  what  Yoshida  called  a  thirty- 
eight  parallel  in  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese 
people;  and  (3)  To  gain  a  long-term  guar- 
antee for  its  own  security,  Japan  would  pro- 
vide bases  for  the  United  States  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force. 

Japan's  keeping  a  low  profile  in  regional 
and  international  political  and  security  af- 
fairs and  its  increasing  role  in  being  a  donor 
for  the  improvement  of  the  economic  perfor- 
mance of  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  have 
helped  the  country's  increasing  its  diploma- 
tic relations  with  these  regional  countries. 

In  the  1960s,  Japan  started  a  number  of 
education  exchange  programmes  with  the  re- 
gional countries.  Scholars  of  these  regional 
countries  began  studying  in  Japan  under 
Japanese  government  scholarship.  The  Japa- 
nese government  also  sponsored  Japanese 
studies  programmes  at  the  University  of  Ma- 
laya (Malaysia)  and  Ateneo  de  Manila  (the 
Philippines)  providing  them  with  office 
automation  equipments  and  books.  Japa- 
nese instructors  were  sent  to  teach  at  these 
centres.7 

An  Association  for  Overseas  Technical 
Scholarship  (AOTS),  funded  entirely  by  the 
Japanese  government  was  established  to 
train  workers  from  these  regional  countries 
and  also  other  developing  countries.  The 

7A.  Wong,  "Japan's  National  Security  and  Cultiva- 
tion of  ASEAN  Elites",  Contemporary  Southeast  Asia 
12,  no.  4  (March  1991):  314. 

"ibid.,  315. 


government  also  created  the  Japan  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Agency  (JICA)  in  1974 
to  conduct  feasibility  studies  for  aid  pro- 
grammes and  to  handle  all  government 
based  technical  assistance  and  operation  of 
the  Japanese  Peace  Corps.9 

The  Asia  Club  of  Japan  was  organised 
primarily  to  promote  communication 
amongst  Asian  peoples.  In  fact,  its  original 
name  was  Asia  Club  for  Promotion  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Cultural  Communications 
(ACPECC).  The  Club  activities,  since  its 
formation  in  1974  have  been  consistent  with 
its  original  and  more  descriptive  name, 
although  the  geographic  focus  of  its  interest 
has  been  largely  ASEAN  and  Japan.10 

In  the  1970s,  the  Japanese  policy-makers 
started  to  realise  that  the  Japanese  had  an 
image  problem  in  Southeast  Asia,  an  image 
of  capitalistic  exploiters  solely  interested  in 
markets  and  profits.  This  was  indicated  by 
the  anti-Japanese  movements  in  Jakarta  and 
Bangkok  in  1974  as  a  result  of  greatly  in- 
creased Japanese  economic  presence.  Japan 
was  seen  by  the  locals  as  exploiting  devel- 
oping countries.  To  resolve  this  -problem, 
Prime  Minister  Fukuda  developed  the  notion 
of  "heart  to  heart"  understanding  between 
Japan  and  Southeast  Asia,  designed  to  pro- 
mote cultural  exchanges  and  establish  a  bet- 
ter, non-economic  relationship  with  the  re- 
gion. 

The  Fukuda  Doctrine  of  Southeast  Asian 
announced  on  18  August  1977,  was  a  land- 
mark that  gave  confidence  to  the  region  of 
Japan's  economic  presence  and  intentions. 
Takeo  Fukuda  who  became  Prime  Minister 

9ibid. 

10David  SyCip,  "Promoting  Communication  Be- 
tween ASEAN1  s  and  Japanese",  Asia  Pacific  Com- 
munity, a  Quarterly  Review  (Summer  1978):  59. 
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in  1976,  visited  ASEAN  countries  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
aid  to  the  five  members  of  ASEAN.  In 
March  1978,  Japan  announced  a  contribu- 
tion of  Y5  billion  to  the  ASEAN  Cultural 
Fund  as  Fukuda's  first  commitment  to  be  ac- 
tualised  and  since  then  Japan  has  embarked 
on  active  cultural  diplomacy  for  the  first 
time  in  its  relations  with  the  region. 
Although  the  effects  of  cultural  promotion 
will  not  emerge  in  the  short  run,  its  effect  in 
the  long  run  will  bring  about  a  significant 
change  in  Japan-ASEAN  relations.  The 
Doctrine  marked  the  beginning  of  Japan's 
political  relations  with  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  a  new  phase  of  the  relationship 
that  can  be  characterised  by  frequent  visits 
by  prime  ministers  and  regular  meetings  with 
foreign  ministers,  as  well  as  the  Japan- 
ASEAN  Forum,  which  constitute  Japan's 
"support  ASEAN"  policy.13 

In  maintaining  and  extending  its  promi- 
nent and  favoured  economic  position  under 
the  best  possible  terms,  Japan  has  made  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  improve  and  build  a  more 
solid  foundation  for  relationship  with  South- 
east Asia.  High  priority  has  been  given  to  of- 
ficial tours  of  the  ASEAN  capitals  by  Prime 
Ministers  Fukuda  (1977),  Suzuki  (1981), 
Nakasone  (1983)  and  Kaifu  (1991). 14 

However,  Japan's  diplomatic  and  politi- 

"Ellen  L.  Frost,  For  Richer,  for  Poorer:  The  New 
U.S.-Japan  Relationship  (Tokyo:  Charles  E.  Tuttle 
Company,  1987),  137. 

!2Sueo  Sudo,  "The  Road  to  Becoming  a  Regional 
Leader:  The  Japanese  Attempts  in  Southeast  Asia  1975- 
1980",  Pacific  A/fairs  61,  no.  1  (Spring  1988):  48. 

13Sueo  Sudo,  "Japan  and  the  Security  of  Southeast 
Asia",  Pacific  Review  4,  no.  1  (1991):  335. 

I4K.G.  Machado,  "Malaysian  Cultural  Relations 
with  Japan  and  South  Korea  in  the  1980s:  Looking 
East",  Asian  Survey  XXVII,  no.  6  (June  1987):  646. 


cal  role  has  moved  more  commensurate  with 
its  economic  strength.  During  1991-1992 
Japan  began  to  carve  out  a  constructive  and 
more  independent  foreign  policy.  During  the 
1991  trip  to  Southeast  Asia,  former  Prime 
Minister  Toshiki  Kaifu  mentioned  on 
Japan's  hoping  to  play  an  appropriate  role 
in  the  political  sphere  as  a  nation  of  peace. 

Japan  has  been  prominent  in  the  Cambo- 
dian peace  process.  In  June  1990,  Tokyo 
sponsored  a  meeting  which  was  instrumental 
in  generating  movement  and  since  then,  has 
taken  further  steps^  to  urge  the  process 
along.15 

The  United  Nations  sponsored  peace 
plan  for  Cambodia  signed  in  October  23, 
1 99 1 .  The  appointment  of  Yasushi  Akashi  as 
the  chief  of  UNTAC  (United  Nations  Tran- 
sitional Authority  in  Cambodia),  and  Sada- 
ko  Ogata  as  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  suggest 
international  acknowledgement  of  Japan's 
primary  role  in  Cambodia.16  Besides  its  con- 
tribution in  the  peace  plan  for  Cambodia, 
Japan  is  also  contemplating  the  renewal  of 
full-scale  aid  to  Vietnam.  Aid  was  cut  off  in 
1978  when  Vietnam  invaded  Cambodia,  and 
only  recently  was  a  peace  settlement  reached. 
Since  the  discontinuation  of  Japan's  aid  to 
Hanoi,  Tokyo  has  been  following  the 
ASEAN  line  in  resolving  the  conflict  ,  while 

17 

maintaining  its  dialogue  with  Vietnam. 

Thus,  Japan's  policy  towards  Hanoi  has 
been  coordinated  through  the  anually  held 
Japan-ASEAN  Foreign  Minister's  Confer- 

15"The  United  States  and  Japan  in  1992:  A  Quest 
for  New  Roles"  (Tokyo:  The  Japan  Times,  1992):  29. 
For  further  information,  please  see  Business  Times,  8 
November  1991. 

,6Ibid. 

17Ellen  L.  Frost,  For  Richer,  for  Poorer: 218. 
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ence,  which  was  institutionalised  as  the  poli- 
tical forum  between  Japan  and  ASEAN  in 
1978.  Because  Japan  was  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiary of  the  fall  in  oil  prices  in  late  1985  and 
early  1986,  it  came  under  even  greater  pres- 
sure from  the  aid  country  to  raise  the  level  of 
its  contribution.  Japan  was  one  of  the  few 
major  countries  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
governments  of  Indochina  after  the  United 
States  pulled  out  in  1975.  Although  Tokyo 
suspended  aid  to  Vietnam  after  the  Viet- 
namese invasion  of  Cambodia,  it  stepped  up 
aid  to  Indochinese  refugees,  only  as  an  alter- 
native to  accepting  them  as  immigrants. 

Besides  Vietnam,  Japan  also  committed 
itself  in  contributing  to  the  economic  stabili- 
ty of  the  Philippines.  In  March  1986,  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  announced  additional 
aid  for  the  new  Aquino  government  in  the, 
Philippines.18 

Although  a  non-LDP  (Labour  Democra- 
tic Party)  heads  the  government  after  Miya- 
zawa,  the  regional  countries'  policy  makers 
want  to  see  a  continuation  of  the  trend  to- 
wards a  higher  Japanese  diplomatic  profile 
and  an  intelligent  use  of  the  country's  vast 
wealth  for  overseas  development.  This  re- 
presents that  Japan  is  continuing  its  efforts 
to  promote  its  diplomatic  profile  with  the 
countries  in  the  region. 

Economic  Commitment 

Japan's  defeat  by  the  Allied  Forces  in 
1945  and  its  undergoing  of  the  subsequent 
period  of  national  reconstruction  partly 
under  allied  occupation,  made  the  country 
more  organised  economically  to  influence 
the  post-war  economic  history  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

,8ibid. 


Southeast  Asia  is  of  greater  importance 
now  than  ever  before  because  of  its  central 
location  in  the  Pacific  Basin  (the  world's 
new  centre  of  economic  dynamism)  and 
owing  to  Japan's  growing  ties  of  economic 
interdependence  (including  exports  and  im- 
ports, joint  ventures,  foreign  direct  invest- 
ments, technology  transfers  and  others). 

In  assessing  Japan's  economic  contribu- 
tion, this  can  be  linked  to  the  most  promi- 
nent role  of  Japan  is  playing  in  the  region, 
that  of  supplier  of  extensive  capital  in  terms 
of  investment  and  aid.  The  effect  generated 
by  the  huge  supply  by  Japanese  capital  to  the 
region  is  significant  in  accounting  for  the  re- 
gion's remarkable  economic  development. 

The  total  failure  of  the  Ministerial  Con- 
ference for  the  Economic  Development  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  great  success  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB),19  which 
represent  the  controversial  record  of  eco- 
nomic leadership  of  Japan  in  the  region, 
have  not  prevented  Japan  from  its  economic 
commitment  in  the  countries  in  the  region. 

The  first  Japanese-inspired  regional 
organisation  was  established  in  April  1966  as 
a  brainchild  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minis- 
try. The  Ministerial  Conference  was  com- 
posed of  nine  countries  (Indonesia,  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  the  Phi- 
lippines, Thailand,  South  Vietnam  and 
Japan)  and  aimed  at  undertaking  regional 
projects  which  would  be  financed  by  the 
Japanese  government.  As  such,  from  the 
outset,  Tokyo  took  the  major  initiatives  and 
implemented  several  projects,  but  failed  to 
generate  any  significant  progress  towards 
greater  regionalism  in  Southeast  Asia.20 


Sueo  Sudo,  "Japan  and  the  Security  of  Southeast 
Asia",  Pacific  Review  4,  no.  4  (1991):  334. 

20Ibid. 
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Lacking  concrete  goals  and  direction,  the 
Ministerial  Conference  was  dissolved  in  1975 
with  the  advent  of  new  regimes  in  Indo- 
China.  The  Asian  Development  Bank,  estab- 
lished in  November  1966  with  Takeshi  Wata- 
nabe  as  the  first  president,  has  grown  to  a 
point  where  it  is  increasingly  accepted  as  the 
most  successful  regional  bank.21 

Japan's  enthusiasm  to  take  part  in  eco- 
nomic activities  of  Southeast  Asia  took  a 
jolt,  somewhat,  in  1974.  As  mentioned  ear- 
lier, this  was  the  significance  of  the  dramatic 
explosion  of  the  anti- Japanese  movements. 

The  economic  state  of  big  business  in 
Japan,  which  had  achieved  rapid  growth  in 
the  1960s,  plagued  by  a  dearth  of  new  fac- 
tory sites,  labour  shortage,  sky-rocketing 
labour  costs  and  public  outcries  against 
pollution,  private  Japanese  industry  was 
forced  to  move  much  of  its  operation  to  for- 
eign countries. 

Direct  investment  overseas  by  private 
Japanese  industry,  with  the  dual  aim  of  se- 
curing raw  materials  and  of  starting  local 
operations  mainly  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  re- 
gion, markedly  increased  during  the  1970s. 
Japanese  industry  in  Southeast  Asia,  impa- 
tient for  quick  profits,  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  local  Chinese  capital  which  firmly 
controlled  the  local  channels  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods. 

The  success  of  the  Japanese  in  develop- 
ing overseas  markets  and  their  tendency  to 
keep  themselves  apart  from  local  people  has 
occasionally  led  to  demonstrations  of  resent- 
ment against  them.  Protests  and  riots  marred 
the  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Tanaka  to  South- 
east Asia  in  January  1974.  Ostensibly  the 
rioting  was  directed  against  "Japanese  eco- 

21  ibid. 


nomic  imperialism". 

The  demonstrations  would  not  name 
specific  cases  of  Japanese  exploitation  of 
Southeast  Asian  countries.  The  grievances 
were  the  result  of  unhappy  feelings  for  being 
unfairly  treated. 

Pronouncements  and  actions  taken  by 
successive  Japanese  government  after  the 
dramatic  explosion  of  the  anti- Japanese 
movements  in  1974  and  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  in  1975  demonstrated  Japan's  de- 
sire to  participate  positively  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  region. 

After  the  violent  outbursts  in  Jakarta  in 
1974  (The  Malari  Affair),  the  Japanese 
have  managed  their  relationship  with  Indo- 
nesia much  more  skillfully.  Their  presence  is 
less  visible,  surprisingly  low  profile,  camou- 
flaging the  degree  of  economic  dominance 
by  handling  it  in  a  very  responsible  and  im- 
pressive way.23 

Japan's  presence  in  Thailand  now  is 
much  more  effective.  The  Japanese  have 
great  access  to  sources  of  information,  to 
technocrats,  to  politicians,  and  even  to  the 
King,  based  on  their  overwhelming  eco- 
nomic strength.24 

To  avoid  further  hostile  reactions  from 
the  Southeast  Asian  countries,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Economic  Organisations  (Keidan- 
ren),  pressured  by  the  Japanese  government, 
set  up  guidelines  for  Japanese  multi-national 
corporations  (MNC).  The  major  guidelines 
were  endorsed  by  the  major  business  organi- 

^Louis  Hayes,  Introduction  to  Japanese  Politics 
(New  York:  Paragon,  1992),  218. 

23Steven  Schlosstein,  Asia's  New  Little  Dragons: 
The  Dynamic  Emergence  of  Indonesia,  Thailand  and 
Malaysia  (Chicago:  Contemporary  Books,  1991),  112. 

24Ibid.,  211. 
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sations  in  Japan.  Some  big  business  (Zaikai) 
members  came  to  realise  that  the  separation 
of  politics  from  economy  could  not  longer 
bring  about  positive  result.25  The  Japanese 
concern  on  the  regional  political  stability  is 
paramount,  given  Japan's  defence  on  the 
Southeast  Asia's  sea-lanes  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  dramatic  eruption  of  the  movements 
in  1974  served  as  the  catalyst  for  the  business 
community  to  curb  the  visibility  of  its  activi- 
ties. The  business  community  had  to  main- 
tain a  low  profile  while  following  the  govern- 
ment's lead  in  economic  development  in 
Southeast  Asia.  As  a  result,  the  Japanese 
government  was  called  upon  to  replace  the 
primary  financial  flow  of  Japanese  capital 
into  the  region. 

Japan's  economic  assistance  gradually 
shifted  from  private  investments  and  export 
credits  to  the  promotion  of  large  scale  plants 
export  to  Southeast  Asia.  Since  these  large- 
scale  plants  required  huge  capital  invest- 
ments, the  business  community  had  to  share 
its  financing  with  the  government,  and  thus 
welcomed  active  official  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.26 

Japan's  providing  capital  flows  and 
sources  of  private  sector  investments  in  the 
region,  helps  the  country  to  produce  goods 
cheaper  than  in  the  home  markets.  Hence 
these  make  investments  of  Japanese  exports 
remain  competitive.  Japan's  concern  on  the 
regional  economic  stability  is  justified  with 
its  reason  of  using  Asia  as  its  manufacturing 
backyard. 

To  show  Japan's  sincerity  to  help  the 

23Sueo  Sudo,  "Japan  and  the  Security  of  Southeast 
Asia",  :  128. 

26Ibid.,  15. 


ASEAN  economic  performance,  Fukuda 
government  also  pledged  a  total  of  $1  billion 
for  industrial  projects  in  ASEAN' s  five 
member  countries.27  ASEAN  is  the  only  cor- 
porate political  entity  that  is  willing  and 
ready  to  render  diplomatic  support  to  Japan 
in  exchange  for  economic  assistance. 

The  inclination  of  Japan's  shift  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  more  to  the  Southeast 
Asian  region  has  some  background  explana- 
tions: (1)  Japan  and  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries' economic  interdependence  has  been  in 
an  accelerating  pace  and  increasing  since  late 
1980s.  The  businessmen  felt  this  change  as 
more  and  more  companies  started  local  pro- 
duction in  various  countries  in  the  region;  (2) 
the  regional  Asian  economies  have  kept 
remarkable  dynamism  and  shown  wonderful 
resilience  against  deflational  pressure  com- 
ing from  industrial  countries.  And  yet,  this 
global  economic  recession  beginning  around 
the  latter  part  of  1990,  is  a  unique  one  where 
the  regional  Asian  economies'  growth  was 
not  interrupted  by  the  pressure  from  indus- 
trialised economies;  (3)  Japan  is  beginning  to 
face  ever  rising  tide  of  pressure  from  the 
United  States  of  America  (USA)  and  the 
European  Community  countries  over  trade 
and  investment  issues.  United  States- Japan 
bilateral  relations  has  long  been  Japan's  ma- 
jor. This  predicament  is  forcing  Japan  to 
reconsider  her  basic  policy  and  her  own  na- 
tional identity. 

Traditionally,  Japan's  Official  Develop- 
ment Assistance  (ODA)  has  served  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  flow  of  private  resources  to 
developing  countries.  ODA  is  extended  to 
construct  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  sus- 
tain and  enable  lucrative  Japanese  business 
investment.  Both  the  development  and  enter- 

27Ellen  L.  Frost,  For  Richer,  for  Poorer: .... 
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prise  objectives  are  met  in  one  natural  pro- 
gression. 

Some  aid  institutions  have  been  jointly 
organised  by  both  the  government  and  cer- 
tain business  organisations.  OECF  (Overseas 
Economic  Cooperation  Fund)  joined  Keizai 
Doyukai  (Japan  Association  of  Corporate 
Executives)  to  establish  Japan-ASEAN  In- 
vestment Co.  Ltd.  (JAIC)  in  July  1981  with 
a  50  per  cent  equity  to  assist  small  and 
medium- sized  enterprises  in  the  ASEAN 
countries.  OECF  also  joined  Keidanren  (Ja- 
pan Federation  of  Economic  Organisations) 
in  establishing  the  Japan  International  De- 
velopment Organisation  (JAIDO)  in  April 
1989  with  one- third  equity  as  "seed  money" 

28 

for  development  projects. 

The  Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP)  ap- 
pointed an  investigation  team  headed  by 
Masumi  Ezaki  in  1982,  the  first  time  the  par- 
ty had  initiated  any  policy  to  resolve  prob- 
lems with  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Although  the  Ezaki  mission  did  not  generate 
significant  changes  in  Japan's  economic 
policy,  the  objective  of  this  investigation  was 
to  alleviate  economic  friction  between  Japan 
and  ASEAN.29 

The  business  community  also  took  some 
actions  to  reduce  trade  frictions  with  the  re- 
gional countries.  Keidanren  sent  its  first  mis- 
sion to  Southeast  Asia  in  January  1985  in  the 
hope  that  the  visit  would  serve  to  enhance 
mutual  understanding  and  confidence,  while 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  the  scope  of 


■^Hiroyasu  Higuchi,  "Japan's  Official  Development 
Assistance  (ODA)  in  Southeast  Asia",  Proceedings  of 
the  Second  Japan- Southeast  Asia  Conference  (Kuala 
Lumpur:  ISIS,  1991),  237. 

29Sueo  Sudo,  "Japan-ASEAN  Relations:  New 
Dimensions  in  Japanese  Foreign  Policy" ,  Asian  Survey 
XX VII,  no.  5  (May  1988):  520. 


Japanese  business  activities  in  the  regional 

.  •  30 
countries. 

Such  serious  commitments  of  the  ruling 
party  and  businessmen  have  made  Japan 
successful  in  creating  positive  links  with  the 
regional  community,  especially  during  the 
1980s  and  early  1990s. 

Military  Commitment 

The  general  pattern  of  military  and  poli- 
tical relations  between  Southeast  Asia  and 
Japan  since  1945  has  been  the  result  of  the 
post-war  Japanese  foreign  policy,  especially 
the  strategic  policy  of  Japan's  major  ally, 
the  United  States.  The  pattern  is  influenced 
by  the  buttressing  international  systems 
dominated  by  the  United  States. 

The  possibilities  of  Japan's  policies 
towards  the  region  to  compensate  for  the 
United  States  decline  lately  explains  the  new 
political  and  economic  commitments  of 
Japan  in  the  region.  Prime  Minister  Miya- 
zawa's  visit  of  January  1993  to  four  ASEAN 
countries  (Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Thailand 
and  Brunei)  was  meant  to  explain  and  em- 
phasize the  significance  of  its  foreign  policy 
to  the  Southeast  Asian  region. 

In  fact,  Japan's  security  view  on  the  re- 
gional environment  did  not  take  a  positive 
turn  until  1970s.  In  the  1960s  Southeast  Asia 
was  not  viewed  by  Japan  as  a  region  for  eco- 
nomic opportunity  due  to  the  turmoil  pre- 
vailing then.  Events  of  the  1970s  encouraged 
Japan  to  view  the  region  in  a  more  positive 
light.  Japan's  concern  for  peace  and  stability 
in  the  region  was  boosted  with  the  initiative 
taken  by  ASEAN  in  promoting  ZOPFAN 
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(Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom  and  Neutrality). 

Japan's  main  security  role  has  been 
stressed  in  the  field  of  economic  activity, 
where  the  countries  of  the  region  face  their 
greatest  challenges.  Economic  development 
gives  the  governments  of  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  region,  their  legitimacy  and  pro- 
vides a  foundation  for  national  development 
which  is  important  for  the  stability  of  the  re- 
gion. 

Stability  in  the  region  is  of  strategic  im- 
portance to  Japan.  Japan  needs  a  safe 
passage  through  Southeast  Asia's  sea  lanes 
linking  her  to  the  Gulf  region  with  its  oil  sup- 
plies. Moreover,  the  ending  of  the  Cold  War 
created  such  a  situation  where  nobody  can 
identify  allies  easily  or  distinguish  enemies 
and  friends,  as  the  market  place  is  now  re- 
cognised as  a  major  battlefield  between 
countries. 

There  is  effort  made  by  Japan  and  the 
countries  in  the  region,  especially  ASEAN, 
in  promoting  their  military  co-operation 
with  Japan.  Japan  hopes  to  involve  Japan's 
Self- Defence  Force  ( JSDF)  in  some  collective 
defence  effort  of  ASEAN  on  an  equal  part- 
nership basis.  In  1981,  Japan  began  training 
a  small  number  of  ASEAN  officers  and 
cadets. 

Japan  has  recently  dispatched  its  Self- 
Defence  Forces  personnel  to  Cambodia  to 
participate  in  the  United  Nations  Peace 
Keeping  activities.  Japan's  involvement  in 
the  Peace  Keeping  Operation  Co-operation 
is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  joining  with 
the  young  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
working  to  maintain  peace  in  Cambodia,  but 
it  is  also  an  integral  part  of  Japan's  diplo- 
.  matic  efforts  to  ensure  the  security  of  Ja- 
pan's own  nation. 
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Japan's  United  Nations  Peace  Keeping 
Operation  Co-operation  Bill  was  passed  by 
DIET  on  June  15,  1992  and  implemented  on 
August  10.  The  Bill  authorises  involvement 
of  up  to  2,000  JSDF  staff  but  stipulates  that 
Japanese  forces  must  remain  strictly  neutral 
and  that  a  cease  fire  agreed  by  all  belligerents 
be  in  place  before  they  are  dispatched.  JSDF 
troops  would  be  authorised  to  carry  small 
arms,  and  vehicles  could  be  equipped  with 
other  weapons  as  authorised  by  the  United 
Nations,  but  use  of  weapons  would  be  lim- 
ited to  self-defence  or  to  safeguard  other  UN 
personnel. 

The  regional  acceptance  of  JSDF  is  thus 
extremely  important  to  Japan.  However,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  the  government 
of  Japan  and  the  regional  countries  know 
that  they  cannot  fully  guarantee  the  region's 
security  without  the  United  States  and  thus 
favour  some  sort  of  military  and  security  co- 
operation with  the  USA  in  the  event  of  the 
USA  withdrawal  from  the  region. 

In  fact,  JSDF  limits  its  own  range  of  war 
capability  by  deliberately  restricting  its 
missile  ranges  and  by  not  possessing  long 
range  bombers  or  aircraft  carriers.  This 
necessitates  a  functional  role-sharing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  JSDF.  As  a  con- 
sequence, Japan  will  depend  on  the  Ameri- 
can forces  for  a  nuclear  deterrent  as  well  as 
for  a  wider  range  of  war  capability  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  region. 

Although  Japan  has  decided  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  United  Nations  Peace  Keeping 
Operation  Co-operation  Bill  which  allows 
the  dispatch  of  the  JSDF  abroad  for  collec- 
tive security,  it  has  significantly  contributed 
in  settling  the  problem  of  Cambodia,  in  any 
circumstances.  The  Japanese  people  how- 
ever, are  not  too  eager  to  see  their  country 
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play  a  more  assertive-role  in  international  af- 
fairs. 

There  exist  some  strong  Southeast  Asian 
regional  sentiments  against  a  significant  ex- 
pansion of  Japanese  military  power.  For 
Southeast  Asia,  a  greater  Japanese  role 
would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  United 
States  to  reduce  further  their  own  military 
commitment  in  the  region. 

With  Japan's  role  in  promoting  their  eco- 
nomic performance  getting  increasingly  ac- 
tive, the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  are 
wary  of  Japan's  playing  a  greater  political- 
military  role  in  the  region  and  are  worried 
about  the  dangers  of  economic  domination. 
For  the  countries  in  the  region,  although 
Japanese  soldiers  failed  to  establish  the 
greater  East  Asia  co-prosperity  sphere,  Ja- 
pan has  been  a  prominent  economic  power 
in  trade  and  investment. 


Future  Japan's  military  performance  and 
commitment  in  the  region  is  not  easy  to  pre- 
dict. Although  Japan  is  becoming  the  fourth 
largest  military  power  in  the  world  as  meas- 
ured by  force  levels  rather  than  expendi- 
tures, where  the  present  position  of  its  mili- 
tary expansion  is  slow  and  steady,  con- 
straints of  the  bitter  experience  and  the 
psychological  trauma  resulting  from  the 
"unprecedented  defeat"  in  the  Second 
World  War  would  make  difficult  for  Japan 
to  become  an  important  military  power. 

Japan  is  further  constrained  by  its  own 
political  and  constitutional  requirement  not 
to  rearm  beyond  self-defence  capability.  The 
constraints  placed  on  the  export  of  military 
hardware  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  not  to 
manufacture,  not  to  possess  and  not  to  in- 
troduce nuclear  weapons,  would  ensure  that 
Japan  would  remain  militarily  less  signi- 
ficant. 


GATT  1994:  A  Tail  Wind  to 
Indonesia's  Outward  Oriented 
Development  Policy 

Djisman  S.  Simandjuntak 


THE  conclusion  of  the  Uruguay  Round 
is  in  itself  an  important  world  event 
in  view  of  its  immense  issue  coverage 
and  the  time  of  its  occurrence  that  makes  it 
like  a  caption  to  the  dramatic  changes  of  the 
late  1980s.  Assuming  its  consequential  im- 
plementation over  the  agreed  transition  of 
ten  years  starting  in  1995,  GATT  (General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  1994  is  go- 
ing to  affect  all  economies  around  the  globe, 
particularly  the  ones  with  strong  outward 
orientation.  Governments,  academia  and 
business  communities  are  now  confronted 
with  the  tough  question  of  how  to  factor 
GATT  1994  into  their  respective  policy  agen- 
da. 

To  facilitate  such  a  process  one  needs  a 
good  understanding  of  GATT  1994  in  rela- 
tion to  other  factors  that  form  the  entirety  of 
the  environment  within  which  an  economy,  a 
business  and  an  enterprise  operate.  The  me- 
chanics through  which  the  effects  of  GATT 
1994  are  released  and  the  channels  that  trans- 
mit these  effects  to  every  economy  and  busi- 
ness will  also  have  to  be  understood.  Ap- 
propriate measures  can  then  be  deployed  to 


improve  what  is  known  as  "diamond  of 
competitiveness"1  to  a  level  that  is  commen- 
surate with  the  new  challenges. 

The  Unifying  Forces  of  GATT  1994 

Finding  a  common  denominator  among 
issues  as  diverse  as  the  ones  covered  by 
GATT  1994  is  a  difficult  undertaking.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  many  agreements 
that  serve  as  the  bricks  of  GATT  1994  were 
drawn  up  as  a  compromise  between  different 
or  even  contradicting  positions,  any  generali- 
sation is  vulnerable  to  mispresentation. 
Nevertheless,  three  main  forces  can  be  said 
to  have  spirited  GATT  1994  which  in  some 
ways  make  the  important  difference  between 
the  future  GATT  and  GATT  1947  as  revised 
over  the  last  four  decades. 


'Michael  Porters  identifies  four  groups  of  deter- 
minants that  affect  the  competitiveness  of  a  nation. 
They  are:  factor  conditions;  related  and  supporting  in- 
dustries and  firm  strategy;  structure  and  rivalry;  and 
then  demand  conditions.  See  his  article  "The  Competi- 
tive Advantage  of  Nations"  in  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view (March- April  1990):  73-93. 
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Transparency  or  lack  thereof  has  always 
been  a  contentious  issue  in  economic  policy 
making.  A  good  business  plan  requires  the 
availability  of  relevant  information.  It  is  also 
usually  prepared  with  the  important  assump- 
tion that  the  existing  policy  does  not  change 
in  an  unforeseen  way.  A  reversal  of  policy 
can  have  a  devastating  effect  on  business. 
Given  the  deepened  dependence  between 
economies,  the  impacts  of  such  an  act  of 
policy  reversal  will  be  felt  worldwide.  There- 
fore, improvement  of  transparency  should 
be  an  obsession  of  GATT.  The  commitments 
made  in  respect  of  "Trade  Policy  Review 
Mechanism",  tariff  binding,  prohibition  of 
"gray  measures",  and  the  adoption  of 
norms  in  wide-ranging  areas  are  partly 
aimed  at  the  strengthening  of  policy-making 
transparency. 

Marketisation  is  another  strong  point  of 
GATT  1994.  Of  the  eight  rounds  of  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiation  (MTN)  the  Uruguay 
Round  is  among  the  most  daring  ones.  The 
integration  into  the  GATT  trade  in  agricul- 
ture, textile  and  apparels  as  well  as  services 
makes  the  Uruguay  Round  distinct  com- 
pared to  the  previous  rounds.  The  old  dream 
of  GATT  of  disallowing  protection  measures 
other  than  tariff  is  reflected  in  GATT  1994. 
What  is  more,  GATT  1994  ventured  beyond 
border  measures  in  that  it  secures  the  in- 
clusion in  the  schedules  of  commitments  of 
domestic  support  to  agriculture,  rights  of 
establishment  and  presence  of  natural  per- 
sons in  services,  trade-distorting  investment 
measures  and  aspects  of  intellectual  property 
protection  with  similar  impacts.  It  certainly 
is  not  fair  to  attribute  this  marketisation  ex- 
clusively to  the  Uruguay  Round.  In  fact,  the 
world  has  already  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
mood  of  liberal  •  tion  before  the  launching 
of  the  Uruguay  Round.  In  a  unilateral  way, 


different  governments  had  been  engaged  in 
deregulation  even  as  early  as  the  late  1970s, 
even  if  some  of  them  did  so  by  default  rather 
than  by  design.  Nevertheless,  GATT  is  in- 
strumental to  the  "multilateralisation"  of 
the  marketisation  process. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  potential  of 
convergence  in  both  policy-making  and  busi- 
ness practices  implied  in  the  main  elements 
of  GATT  1994.  To  put  such  an  convergence 
into  a  proper  perspective  one  needs  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  contribution  of  the  GATT 
to  world  trade  emanates  not  only  from  the 
liberalisation  actions  it  has  taken  but  also 
from  its  ability  to  set  and  enforce  rules  and 
procedures  related  to  trade.  While  a  truly 
seemless  world  trade  remains  a  dream  even 
under  a  faithful  implementation  of  GATT 
1994,  the  strengthened  rules  and  procedures 
agreed  by  WTO  (World  Trade  Organisation) 
members  will  make  policy-making  and  busi- 
ness conduct  more  similar  across  borders. 
Either  one  talks  about  dumping  and  anti- 
dumping, countervailing,  technical  stan- 
dards and  regulations,  import  valuation, 
preshipment  inspection,  rules  of  origin, 
trade-related  investment  measures,  trade- 
related  aspects  of  intellectual  property  pro- 
tection, safeguards  or  dispute  settlement,  the 
common  ground  of  policy-making  and  busi- 
ness conduct  is  being  widened.  While  uni- 
formity of  norms  is  not  necessarily  a  desire- 
able  thing,  convergence  does  offer  various 
benefits  such  as  an  increased  speed  in  which 
a  business  deal  can  be  concluded  and  a  re- 
duction of  transaction  costs  associated  with 
compliance  to  different  rules  and  procedures. 

The  three  major  streams,  transparency, 
marketisation  and  converging  practices  in 
policy-making  business  conduct,  are  found 
in  all  agreements  forming  GATT  1994,  at 
least  implicitly.  As  to  details  of  GATT  1994 
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interested  readers  are  advised  to  dwell  on  the 
"Final  Acts"  which  is  difficult  to  summarise 
in  a  satisfactory  way.  Even  people  to  whom 
world  trade  issues  are  of  peripheral  relevance 
only  may  find  the  summary  of  the  "Final 
Acts"  useful,  considering  the  rare  occurence 
of  events  as  far-reaching  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  Uruguay  Round.2  What  follows  next  is  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  market  access  com- 
mitments and  some  other  elements  of  GATT 
1994  with  a  view  to  making  clear  the  drama- 
tic changes  the  governments  and  enterprises 
are  heading  toward  as  a  consequence  of 
GATT  1994. 

Wider  Access  Under  Stricter  Rules 
and  Procedures 

Market  access  commitment  is  of  practical 
value  only,  if  it  is  included  in  a  national  ' 
schedule  or  community  schedule  in  the  case 
of  the  European  Union.  While  adapting 
themselves  to  the  emerging  environment, 
traders  have  no  choice  but  to  study  in- 
dividually the  schedules  offered  by  the  121 
participants  in  the  Uruguay  Round.  For 
analytical  purpose,  however,  a  summary  is 
in  order  as  one  can  find  in  GATT  Secreta- 
riat's News  of  the  Uruguay  Round.3  The 
Market  Access  part  of  GATT  1994  is  repro- 
duced in  a  very  concise  form  as  evident  in 
Appendix  1. 

In  the  area  of  manufactured  products  the 
gradual  phasing-out  of  MFA  within  a  ten- 
year  transition  is  perhaps  the  most  substan- 
tive commitment.   Along  with  similar 

2News  of  the  Uruguay  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade 
Negotiations,  The  Final  Act  of  the  Uruguay  Round. 
Press  Summary,  Geneve,  5  April  1994. 

3News  of  the  Uruguay  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade 
Negotiations.  Increases  in  Market  Access  Resulting 
from  the  Uruguay  Round,  Geneve,  April  1994. 


schemes  applicable  to  other  products,  this 
voluntary-export-restraint   agreement  on 
trade  in  textiles  and  apparels  has  been  a  thor- 
ny issue  in  international  trade  talks  for  some 
reasons:  (i)  it  flagrantly  discriminates  against 
relevant  exporters  from  developing  countries 
in   violation   of  Most-Favoured  Nation 
(MFN)  or  non-discrimination;  (ii)  it  switches 
off  market  forces  in  an  important  propor- 
tion of  trade  in  textiles  and  apparels  against 
another  GATT  principle  of  limiting  pro- 
tection instrument  to  tariff;  (iii)  it  hinders 
the  passing  to  consumers  of  the  benefits  of 
efficiency  gains  which,  under  the  MFA 
scheme,  are  appropriated  instead  by  middle- 
men. The  ten-year  period  of  transition  does 
look  long.  However,  the  agreement  to  re- 
move this  scheme,  the  progressive  marketisa- 
tion  in  terms  of  import  freed  from  quanti- 
tative restriction,  and  increase  in  growth 
rates  for  the  remaining  categories  under  re- 
striction make  the  length  of  this  transition 
less  of  a  problem.  For  the  majority  of  future 
WTO  members  the  removal  of  MFA  and  of 
other  schemes  of  similar  type  will  sweeten 
the  idea  of  multilateral  trade  liberalisation. 

Tariff  binding  will  widen  strongly  with 
the  important  implication  upon  policy  pre- 
dictability. In  terms  of  tariff  lines  and  im- 
port covered  it  will  be  close  to  100  per  cent  in 
the  developed  and  transitional  economies. 
Even  in  the  case  of  developing  economies 
binding  will  cover  72  per  cent  of  tariff  lines 
and  59  per  cent  of  import  in  the  post  Uru- 
guay Round  period.  In  fact,  binding  cover- 
age will  be  complete  or  virtually  so  in  Ame- 
rica and  Europe.  However,  developing  Asia 
will  look  anomalous  in  that  its  binding  com- 
mitment covers  only  67  per  cent  of  tariff 
lines  and  70  per  cent  of  import. 

Generally  speaking  tariff  has  diminished 
in  importance  as  a  trade  policy  instrument  in 
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developed  economies  given  the  dramatic  cuts 
during  the  Kennedy  Round  and  the  Tokyo 
Round.  However,  some  important  footnotes 
are  in  order.  First,  a  positive  tariff  rate,  how- 
ever low,  discriminates  against  imported 
products.  If  price  is  the  dominant  variable  in 
a  buying  decision,  a  tariff  rate  of  six  per  cent 
can  make  a  difference  between  winners  and 
losers.  Second,  product-wise  earlier  GATT 
rounds  were  selective.  Some  "tariff  peaks" 
were  excluded  from  progressive  cut.  They 
concentrate  on  "sensitive  products"  such  as 
textiles  and  apparels,  footwear  and  resource- 
based  products  which  usually  constitute  a 
"beachhead"  for  a  developing  country 
which  aspires  to  industrialise  on  the  basis  of 
export  expansion.  Furthermore,  in  these 
categories  of  product  a  force  of  escalation  is 
at  work  with  a  built-in  penalty  against  diver- 
sification to  finished  products.  Therefore, 
the  tariff  concessions  offered  during  the 
Uruguay  Round  should  not  be  belittled. 

Tariff  rates  in  developed  economies  will 
be  cut,  on  average,  by  38  per  cent,  bringing 
down  their  average  level  from  6.3  per  cent  to 
3.9  per  cent.  The  fraction  of  import  receiv- 
ing duty-free  treatment  in  this  group  of 
countries  will  increase  from  20  per  cent 
before  the  Round  to  43  per  cent  after  the 
Round.  Tariff  escalation  will  also  soften. 
However,  some  tariff  peaks  will  be  cut  only 
marginally  and  stay  high  after  the  Round. 
After  reduction,  their  average  will  be  12.1 
per  cent  for  textiles  and  apparels  and  7.3  per 
cent  for  leather,  rubber,  footwear  and  travel 
goods. 

In  the  area  of  agriculture  strong  com- 
mitments of  liberalisation  were  made.  In- 
deed, progress  in  this  area  is  a  breakthrough 
in  GATT's  historical  perspectives.  All  im- 
portant non-tariff  barriers  will  be  tariffed. 
The  resulting  tariff  rates  will  be  cut  by  36  per 


cent  within  six  years  in  the  case  of  developed 
economies  and  by  24  per  cent  within  10  years 
by  developing  economies,  excluding  the  least 
developed  ones.  Minimum  access  in  form  of 
tariff  quota  of  three  per  cent  of  domestic 
consumption  will  be  made  available.  The 
level  will  be  increased  to  five  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  transition.  Domestic  support  which 
does  not  qualify  for  exemption  -  green  box 
policies  are  exempted  ~  is  to  be  reduced  dur- 
ing the  implementation  period  by  20  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  developed  economies  and  by 
13.3  per  cent  in  the  case  of  developing  eco- 
nomies. Export  subsidy  will  also  be  cut  by  36 
per  cent  over  a  period  of  six  years  in  the  case 
of  developed  economies  and  ten  years  in  the 
case  of  developing  economies. 

Services  liberalisation  is  perhaps  the  most 
ambitious  item  in  the  agenda  of  the  Uruguay 
Round.  There  is  a  common  perception  that 
services  is  rapidly  gaining  importance  as  con- 
tributor to  growth,  employment  and  as 
tradeable  as  well.  The  total  value  of  services 
export  in  1993  was  roughly  one-third  of  mer- 
chandise export.  Country-wise  services  trade 
is  as  concentrated  as  merchandise  trade. 
When  it  comes  to  trade  policy  aspects,  how- 
ever, experience  in  dealing  with  services  is 
short.  The  commitments  made  during  the 
Uruguay  Round  are  also  difficult  to  evalu- 
ate. It  is  agreed  that  market  access  in  services 
can  take  four  different  modes:  (1)  cross- 
border  supply;  (2)  consumption  abroad;  (3) 
commercial  presence;  and  (4)  presence  of 
natural  persons. 

A  highly  complex  web  of  commitments 
arises  because  countries  grant  different  treat- 
ments to  different  services.  Certain  services 
may  be  granted  only  one  of  the  "Four  Free- 
doms" subject  to  certain  requirements  as 
specified  in  national  schedules.  What  is  en- 
couraging is  the  high  rate  of  participation  in 
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each  of  the  services  sectors  as  summarised  in 
Appendix  1.  Again,  Asian  developing  eco- 
nomies represent  an  anomaly.  Tourism  and 
travel  is  the  only  sector  in  which  all  Asian 
developing  economies  participate.  Their  rate 
of  participation  was  as  low  as  12  per  cent  in 
education  and  environment  and  18  per  cent 
in  distribution. 

Some  liberalisation  effects  can  also  be  ex- 
pected from  agreements  which  are  not  for- 
mally counted  as  market  access  agreements. 
Mutual  recognition  and  harmonisation  of 
technical  standards,  technical  regulations 
and  procedures  of  testing  imply  reduced 
costs  which  may  end  up  in  a  reduced  price. 
Similarly,  transparent  rules  on  anti- dumping 
and  countervailing  may  result  in  an  investi- 
gation which  is  limited  to  "legitimate  cases". 
Such  a  rationalisation  would  mean  avoiding 
groundless  allegations  and  the  costs  of  in- 
vestigation and  preliminary  measures  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

Trade  can  also  expand  under  a  more 
liberal  investment  policy.  If  all  performance 
requirements  which  form  the  core  of  TRIMs 
were  done  away  with,  intra-industry  trade 
and  cross-border  intra- firm  trade  would  be 
given  a  boost.  Progress  in  telecommunica- 
tion, transportation  and  other  technologies 
have  made  these  types  of  trade  increasingly 
necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  multina- 
tional corporations.  Whether  or  not  such  a 
boost  would  arise  from  a  stronger  protection 
of  intellectual  properties  is  more  difficult  to 
judge. 

Essentially,  higher  protection  of  intellec- 
tual properties  as  stipulated  in  the  Uruguay 
Round  TRIPS  Agreement  itself,  Paris  Con- 
vention (on  industrial  properties),  Berne 
Convention  and  Rome  Convention  (on  copy- 
rights) and  Washington  Convention  (on  inte- 
grated circuits)  and  other  conventions  im- 


plies a  higher  cost  to  users  of  a  product  or  a 
process.  Theoretically,  a  higher  protection 
of  intellectual  properties  may  encourage  a 
right  holder  to  enter  the  market  in  question. 
However,  the  central  issue  in  respect  of 
multilateral  protection  of  intellectual  pro- 
perties is  the  prevention  of  and  effective 
sanctioning  against  infringement  and  the  un- 
fair trade  associated  with  such  an  act. 

Historically  speaking  there  is  a  positive 
correlation  between  the  level  of  development 
and  the  level  of  protection  offered  to  intel- 
lectual properties.  The  division  between  de- 
veloped economies  on  the  one  hand  and 
some  developing  countries  which  are  in  com- 
mand of  capabilities  to  exploit  new  inven- 
tions on  the  other,  is  by  no  means  unique  to 
the  Uruguay  Round.  Similar  division  was 
found  in  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
What  makes  the  present  world  distinct  is  the 
much  higher  degree  in  which  technologies 
have  become  a  commodity  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  more  accessible  than  their  predeces- 
sors to  users  who  are  willing  to  pay.  Another 
important  difference  lies  in  the  higher  degree 
of  "technology  pluralism" .  Users  now  enjoy 
a  much  wider  range  of  choices  while  con- 
sidering buying  a  product  or  a  process.  Even 
a  single  company  is  forced  to  offer  "a  family 
of  products"  to  cater  to  the  need  of  different 
market  segments.  This  "technology  plural- 
ism" attenuates  a  great  deal  the  market 
power  associated  with  patent,  copyrights 
and  other  intellectual  property  rights. 

Expansionary  Impacts  of  (he  Uru- 
guay Round 

Assessing  the  effects  of  multilateral 
liberalisation  has  always  been  a  difficult 
undertaking  because  changes  rarely  occur  in 
isolation.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
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Uruguay  Round  which  was  preceded  by  dar- 
ing reforms  in  different  parts  of  the.  world 
and  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  the  com- 
mercialisation of  diverse  new  technologies. 
Besides,  the  Uruguay  Round  is  unique  in 
GATT's  history  in  that  it  ventured  to  many 
new  areas  which  previously  were  not  con- 
sidered as  the  business  of  GATT.  Neverthe- 
less, a  mega  round  like  the  Uruguay  Round 
would  mean  a  sheer  waste  of  resources, 
should  it  fail  to  produce  positive  impacts  on 
world  trade. 

It  seems  relevant  to  briefly  discuss  at  this 
juncture  the  salient  features  of  current  world 
trade.  As  a  result  of  a  higher  frequency  of 
transborder  shipment  of  product  compo- 
nents for  further  processing  before  it  reaches 
final  consumer,  trade  in  recent  years  has 
consistently  outpaced  output  in  terms  of 
growth.  This  phenomenon  is  likely  to  inten- 
sify in  the  wake  of  further  progress  in  trans- 
portation, telecommunication  and  related 
technologies,  trade  promoting  effects  of  the 
very  steep  increase  of  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment between  1985  and  1990-  worldwide  in- 
flow of  foreign  direct  investment  peaked  at 
more  than  $200  billion  in  19904  -  and  the 
liberalisation  of  trade  and  investment  agreed 
during  the  Uruguay  Round.  The  share  of 
intra-industry  trade  in  total  trade  which  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  rose  from  28 
per  cent  in  1965  to  59  per  cent  in  19925  is 
likely  to  increase  further.  Countries  which 
are  likely  to  benefit  most  from  this  develop- 
ment are  the  ones  where  a  good  trade  policy 
is  complemented  by  a  good  investment  poli- 
cy. 

Increased  concentration  is  another  unde- 
niable feature  of  current  world  trade.  The 

4IMF,  Balance  of  Payments  Year  Book  1993  Part  2. 
5GATT,  Trade  Policy  Review  US. 


share  of  developed  countries  in  world  export 
continued  to  increase  from  66  per  cent  in 
1980  to  73  per  cent  in  1992.6  In  fact,  the 
shares  of  fifteen  largest  exporting  countries 
in  world  export  ranged  from  71  per  cent  in 
clothing  to  96  per  cent  in  automotive  in  1992 
with  shares  in  all  categories  rising  compared 
to  1980.  A  more  disquieting  picture  arises,  if 
one  looks  at  the  shares  of  five  largest  expor- 
ting countries.  Even  though  they  tend  to  de- 
cline, they  were  as  high  as  62  per  cent  in 
machinery  and  transportation  equipments, 
59  per  cent  in  office  and  machines  and  tele- 
communication equipments  and  54  per  cent 
in  chemicals  in  1992  as  can  be  seen  from 
Table  1 .7  Within  these  five  largest  exporters 
in  turn  a  very  small  number  of  multina- 
tionals dominate.  Successful  catching  up  in 
the  developing  world  has  been  limited  to 
Southeast  and  East  Asian  countries  which 
together  with  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Japan  accounted  for  25  per  cent  of  world  ex- 
port in  1992,  up  from  16  per  cent  in  1980.  At 
the  same  time,  product  composition  of  trade 
changes  continuously  in  favour  of  machine- 
ry, transportation  and  telecommunication 
equipments  (SITC  7)  which  as  a  group  ac- 
counted for  37  per  cent  of  world  export  in 
1992  compared  to  26  per  cent  in  1980. 

There  is  at  least  one  important  lesson 
that  one  can  draw  this  very  high  level  of  con- 
centration. In  terms  of  players,  world 
market  is  highly  imperfect  implying  a  pro- 
duction quantity  which  is  smaller  than  a 
cost-minimising  one.  Under  such  circum- 
stances reduction  of  transborder  and  behind- 
border  barriers  becomes  the  more  important 
as  an  instrument  to  improve  market  efficien- 
cy. However  strong  the  resistance  may  be 
against  the  multilateralisation  of  competi- 

*IMF,  International  Financial  Statistics,  April  1994. 
7GATT,  World  Trade  1992? 
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Table  I 


SELECTED  INDICATORS  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN  WORLD  EXPORT 


No.  Sectors 


1.  Food 

2.  Chemicals 

3.  Transportation  Ma- 
chinery &  Equipment 

4.  Office  Machines  & 
Telecommunication 
Equipment 

5.  Automotive  Products 

6.  Textiles 

7.  Clothing 


Value  of 
Export 
1992 


Shares  in  World 
Export 


Shares  of  5 
Largest  Countries 


Shares  of  15 
Largest  Countries 


(Billion) 

1980 

1992 

1980 

1992 

349 

9.6 

40 

43 

63 

72 

327 

9.0 

58 

54 

82 

83 

1,359 

37.3 

62 

62 

82 

87 

349 

9.6 

61 

59 

84 

91 

361 

9.9 

70 

70 

95 

96 

117 

3.2 

29 

37 

76 

79 

131 

3.6 

40 

41 

67 

71 

tion  policy,  it  does  deserve  a  serious  atten- 
tion given  the  high  concentration  ratio  pre- 
vailing in  some  industries  which  happen  to 
dominate  world  trade. 

There  is  another  important  feature  of 
current  world  trade  which  one  should  take 
into  account  while  assessing  the  effects  of 
the  Uruguay  Round.  It  relates  to  the  pro- 
gressive growth  of  intra-regional  at  least  in 
Western  Europe,  North  America  and  Asia. 
Intra-regional  trade  as  a  fraction  of  total 
trade  increased  from  43  per  cent  in  1948  to  72 
per  cent  in  1990  in  Western  Europe,  from  23 
per  cent  to  31  per  cent  in  North  America  and 
from  39  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  in  Asia  (the 
whole  of  Asia).8  This  regional  bias  is  not 
new.  Nor  is  the  desire  of  certain  govern- 
ments to  pursue  liberalisation  of  a  limited 
area  coverage  of  an  innovation.  Neverthe- 

8Hege  Norhem,  Karl.  Michael  Finger  and  Kym 
Anderson.  "Trends  in  the  Regionalisation  of  World 
Trade,  1928  to  1990",  in  Kym  Anderson  and  Richard 
Blackherst  (eds.),  Regional  Integration  and  the  Global 
Trading  System  (New  York:  Harverts/Wheatsheat  for 
the  GATT  Secretariat,  1993). 


less,  it  is  striking  to  witness  the  adoption  of 
European  Union,  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  and  the  ASEAN 
Free  Trade  Area  (AFTA)  in  an  interval  when 
the  Uruguay  Round  was  creeping  towards 
conclusion. 

Obviously,  the  success  of  the  Uruguay 
Round  will  reduce  the  level  of  discrimination 
inherent  in  a  regional  integration.  However, 
governments  tend  to  have  been  more  forth- 
coming to  liberalise  regionally  than  multi- 
laterally.  Hence,  the  interplay  between  the 
two  forces  of  liberalisation  is  going  to  affect 
the  direction,  if  not  the  magnitude,  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Uruguay  Round. 

It  follows  that  any  estimate  on  how 
world  trade  is  going  to  behave  during  and 
after  the  ten-year  transition  of  the  Uruguay 
Round  has  to  be  interpreted  with  great  cau- 
tion. Figure  1  conveys  at  least  one  important 
lesson.  No  clear  pattern  of  change  in  world 
trade  is  observable  in  the  immediate  period 
after  a  major  round  of  GATT  negotiations 
had  been  implemented.  The  slope  of  world 
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export  was  virtually  flat  in  the  early  years 
after  the  Kennedy  Round.  It  was  the  oil 
shocks  which  apparently  pushed  the  slope 
upward  between  1973  and  1980.  The  slope 
turned  even  downward  in  the  next  three 
years  when  Tokyo  Round  was  effected.  The 
vigorous  expansion  between  1983  and  1992 
may  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  surge  of 
import  in  the  United  States  brought  about  by 
an  expansionary  fiscal  policy  than  initiatives 
on  trade  liberalisation.  This  import  surge 
fuelled  export  from  East  and  Southeast  Asia 
which  further  stimulated  trade  through  the 
"respending  effect"  and  production  reloca- 
tion which  was  forced  by  the  changed  struc- 
ture of  comparative  advantages.  Revealing 
the  causal  relationship  between  liberalisation 
and  trade  expansion  in  a  clear  way  is,  in 
short,  very  difficult.  Can  it  be  the  case  that  a 
protracted  round  takes  a  longer  time  lag 
before  it  is  felt  in  the  real  world  of  com- 
merce? 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  done  on 
the  possible  effects  of  the  Uruguay  Round. 
All  of  them  are  quite  upbeat  and  convey  a 
consensus  message  that  the  Uruguay  Round 
would  produce  a  gain  which  is  justifiable  in 
terms  of  the  costs  incurred  during  negotia- 
tions and  implementation  and  the  scary  costs 
that  would  arise  under  a  failed  Uruguay 
Round.  Economists  at  the  GATT  Secretariat 
estimate  that  by  the  time  GATT  1994  has 
been  fully  implemented,  world  GDP  would 
be  $230  billions  (measured  in  1992  dollar) 
higher  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  At 
the  same  time  world  trade  would  increase  by 
12  per  cent  or  $745  billions  over  the  level  that 
would  exist  if  trade  grew  at  the  same  rate  as 
it  did  between  1980- 1991. 9  This  estimate  is 

9GATT  Secretariat,  An  Analysis  of  the  Proposed 
Uruguay  Round  Agreement,  with  Particular  Emphasis 
on  Aspects  of  Interest  to  Developing  Economics,  41-47; 
Geneve,  29  November  1993. 


said  to  be  at  the  lower  end  given  the  fact  that 
the  impacts  of  many  important  elements  of 
the  Uruguay  Round  cannot  be  captured  in  a 
quantitative  estimate.  Furthermore,  the 
structure  of  comparative  advantages  be- 
tween economies  is  bound  to  change  in  a 
freer  environment.  Incentives  to  foreign 
direct  investment  will,  therefore,  improve, 
providing  another  boost  to  world  trade. 

The  effects  of  the  Uruguay  Round  are 
going  to  be  felt  differently  across  industries 
and  economies.  Imports  of  developed  coun- 
tries are  expected  to  increase  the  strongest  in 
miscellaneous  manufactures  (4.7  per  cent), 
leather,  footwear  &  travel  goods  (4.3  per 
cent),  textile  and  clothing  (3.6  per  cent), 
non-electric  machinery  (3.1  per  cent),  electric 
machinery  (2.8  per  cent)  and  tropical  pro- 
ducts (2.3  per  cent).  Notice  that  the  possible 
effects  of  the  elimination  of  MFA  quota  and 
agricultural  liberalisation  are  not  considered 
in  this  estimate.  The  difficult  question  facing 
every  supplier  is  how  to  position  oneself  in 
order  to  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  such 
an  increase  of  imports. 

Indonesia's  Commitments  and  Do- 
mestic Agenda 

Over  the  last  eight  years  or  so  Indonesia 
has  initiated  numerous  changes  in  its  trade 
policy  that  amount  to  the  adoption  of  an 
outward- looking  policy.  Unweighted  tariff 
average  has  been  reduced  from  over  35  per 
cent  before  1985  to  slightly  over  20  per  cent 
in  1992,  and  import- weighted  tariff  average 
went  down  from  22  per  cent  to  slightly  over 
10  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  Import  cover- 
age of  restrictive  licencing  in  manufactures 
declined  rapidly  from  nearly  70  per  cent  in 
1986  to  around  25  per  cent  in  1992.  At  the 
same  time,  investment  policy  underwent 
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rapid  liberalisation.  The  number  of  busi- 
nesses which  were  closed  to  new  entrants  had 
been  cut  repeatedly  and  the  remnant  of  the 
"negative  list"  is  hardly  of  relevance  any- 
more as  a  barrier  to  investment.  Local  equity 
requirement  in  a  joint  venture  and  the  com- 
pulsory divestment  which  was  aimed  at  a 
local  majority  holding  after  a  certain  period 
was  in  fact  done  away  with  in  just  two 
months  after  the  signing  of  the  Final  Acts  of 
the  Uruguay  Round. 

There  is  nothing  apriorily  bad  in  a  uni- 
lateral initiative  on  trade  and  investment 
liberalisation.  In  fact,  Indonesia  has  enjoyed 
a  buoyant  expansion  of  manufactures  export 
in  the  wake  of  the  policy  changes  it  has 
undertaken  in  recent  years.  Yet,  the  worry 
about  such  policy  changes  being  reversed 
anytime  is  a  legitimate  one.  Willingness  to 
accept  a  GATT-binding  obligation  should 
therefore  be  seen  as  the  true  mirror  of  the 
commitment  of  a  government  to  an  open 
trade. 

Like  many  other  developing  countries  In- 
donesia has  made  a  liberal  use  of  the  provi- 
sion on  special  and  differential  treatment 
while  offering  concessions  in  the  Uruguay 
Round.  Its  commitments  can  be  summarised 
as  follows: 

(i)  in  agriculture  all  important  non-tariff 
barriers  are  to  be  tariffed  and  the  re- 
sulting tariffs  will  be  bound  complete- 
ly with  a  reduction  in  numerous  tariff 
lines; 

(ii)  tariff  on  manufactures  will  be  bound 
at  40  per  cent  or  far  above  the  existing 
average  rate,  implying  virtually  no 
liberalisation; 

(iii)  while  the  coverage  of  tariff  binding  in 
manufactures  is  extensive,  some  500 
lines  representing  around  six  per  cent 


of  total  import  in  1992  are  put  in  the 
exclusion  list  of  which  the  automotive 
sector  is  among  the  most  prominent; 

(iv)  less  than  half  of  the  products  which 
are  currently  covered  by  restrictive  im- 
port licencing  will  be  freed  during  the 
10- year  transition; 

(v)  in  services,  telecommunication,  trans- 
portation, health,  recreation,  tourism 
and  business  services  are  offered  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  imposed  on  each 
of  the  "four  freedoms"; 

(vi)  in  TRIMs  a  commitment  is  made  to 
remove  local  content  requirement 
within  a  four-year  period; 

(vii)  in  TRIPs  conformity  with  the  TRIPs 
Agreement  and  related  international 
conventions  on  intellectual  properties 
is  agreed,  making  it  necessary  to  adapt 
some  laws  or  even  to  enact  new  ones; 
and 

(viii)  in  respect  of  rules  and  procedures  In- 
donesia endorses  an  active  participa- 
tion within  the  context  of  WTO. 

While  the  true  meaning  of  a  commitment 
is  in  its  implementation,  there  is  a  widely 
shared  perception  among  Indonesian  trade 
economists  that  the  government  should  have 
made  a  bolder  binding  commitment  and, 
thereby,  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of 
trade  policy  disciplines.  The  reason  behind 
the  decision  to  bind  tariff  far  above  pre- 
vailing average  rate  reflects  a  feeling  of  in- 
security which  in  light  of  recent  experience 
with  deregulation  appears  to  be  groundless. 

Thanks  to  a  prudent  macroeconomic 
policy  with  its  restraining  impact  on  local 
consumption  and  an  incentive  structure 
which  is  freer  from  biases  against  export,  the 
declining  trends  of  export  was  halted  in  1986 
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followed  by  a  much  steeper  upward  slope, 
especially  from  1988  onward  as  can  be  seen 
in  Figure  2.  The  product  composition  of  ex- 
port also  changed  strongly.  Led  by  wood 
products  (SITC  63)  and  textiles  (SITC  65) 
the  share  of  basic  manufactures  in  total  ex- 
port rose  from  6.4  per  cent  in  1983  to  26.3 
per  cent  in  1993.  Miscellaneous  manufac- 
tured products  (SITC  8)  as  a  fraction  of  ex- 
port also  exhibited  a  strong  increase  from  a 
low  1  per  cent  in  1983  to  19.1  per  cent  in 
1993.  In  this  latter  group,  clothing  and,  later 
on,  footwear,  are  the  two  leading  products. 
Indices  of  revealed  comparative  advantage 
(RCA)  have  increased  far  above  one  in  a 
number  of  manufactured  products  as  can  be 
seen  from  Figure  3. 

The  fact  that  the  products  in  which  In- 
donesia has  gained  strongly  in  terms  of  RCA 
consist  mainly  of  resource- based  and  un- 
skilled labour  intensive  products  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  that  the  deregulation  does  its 
work  as  expected.  As  was  discussed  earlier, 
some  of  these  products,  notably  textiles  and 
clothing,  are  expected  to  benefit  the 
strongest  from  the  Uruguay  Round.  Assum- 
ing a  good  policy  relative  to  the  ones  prevail- 
ing in  other  developing  countries  of  the  same 
"strategic  group"  such  as  China  and  India, 
Indonesia  does,  indeed,  have  a  good  poten- 
tial to  become  one  among  the  important 
beneficiaries  of  GATT  1994. 

To  avail  of  such  a  good  policy  Indonesia 
has  to  venture  beyond  what  it  has  committed 
in  the  Uruguay  Round.  The  announcement 
in  June  of  the  investment  policy  package  is  a 
good  sign.  If  this  new  initiative  and  the  com- 
mitments made  in  the  Uruguay  Round  are  to 
produce  good  result,  complementary 
changes  are  needed  in  other  areas.  They  in- 
clude: (i)  unilateral  cut  of  peak  tariffs; 
especially  the  ones  on  capital  goods  and 
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semi-processed  materials  that  are  needed  for 
the  production  of  exportables,  beyond  the 
reductions  announced  on  27  June  1994;  (ii)  a 
more  comprehensive  removal  of  the  restric- 
tive import  licencing  ahead  of  GATT  sche- 
dule; (iii)  the  putting  to  an  end  of  conflicting 
policy  statements  which  have  the  effect  of 
deterring  investors  and  traders;  (iv)  per- 
formance-based criteria  for  investors  irres- 
pective of  their  nationality;  and  (v)  dissemi- 
nation of  service  attitude  among  officials 
and  bureaucrats  which  to  an  important  de- 
gree determines  the  attractiveness  of  a  coun- 
try as  an  investment  location.  Nothing  is  new 
in  this  list  of  homeworks.  However,  address- 
ing them  effectively  becomes  much  more 
urgent  under  the  Uruguay  Round. 

In  most  cases  competition  between  gov- 
ernments occurs  only  at  the  policy  level.  In 
the  marketplace  it  is  the  corporations  or  even 
smaller  units  thereof  which  compete  for  a 
bigger  share  in  users'  spending  on  goods  and 
services.  At  a  very  abstract  level  of  analysis, 
the  Uruguay  Round  necessitates  a  variety  of 
adjustments  in  corporate  and  business  stra- 
tegies. Efforts  must  be  made  to  improve  the 
"competitiveness  of  diamonds"  relative  to 
those  of  competitors.  However,  recommen- 
ding a  universal  set  of  adjustment  does  not 
make  any  sense  given  the  unique  nature  of 
competition  confronting  different  busi- 
nesses. The  following  discussion  is  meant  as 
a  trigger  only  to  the  strategic  redesign  made 
necessary  by  the  Uruguay  Round. 

Suppose  the  difference  between  a  winner 
and  a  loser  in  a  market  lies  mainly  in  price 
differential,  then  cost  reduction  will  form 
the  core  of  a  redesigned  strategy.  Executives 
are  well  aware  of  the  powerful  impact  of  cost 
reduction  on  return  on  investment.  Yet,  cut- 
ting costs  in  a  meaningful  way  is  usually  dif- 
ficult because  the  chains  of  activities  or  inac- 
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tivities  that  incur  unnecessary  costs  are 
usually  manned  by  good  lobbyists. 

If  competitiveness  stems  from  wage  dif- 
ferential, the  top  item  in  the  corporate  agen- 
da of  adjustment  should  be  the  improvement 
of  productivity.  Considering  the  increased 
frequency  of  labour  disputes  in  Indonesia  in 
recent  years  which  in  many  cases  still  pivot 
on  the  compliance  to  the  official  minimum 
wage,  business  executives  are  well  advised  to 
be  more  appreciative  of  workers'  rights  than 
they  used  to  before  the  Uruguay  Round. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  effectiveness  of 
"cheap  labour"  as  a  strength  in  interna- 
tional competition  should  learn  that  with  an 
astonishingly  high  wages  Japanese  producers 
can  still  defend  themselves  against  the  influx 
of  imports  from  "cheap  labour"  countries 
like  Indonesia  even  in  industries  which  are  as 
labour-intensive  as  clothing  and  furniture. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful Indonesian  exporters  in  the  footwear  in- 
dustry are  payers  of  high  wages. 

Value- wise  Indonesia's  export  is  domi- 
nated by  resource-based  products  in  which 
the  share  of  material  in  total  value  is  very 
high.  They  range  from  rubber  and  crude 
palm  oil  in  agriculture,  fossil  fuels  and  cop- 
per concentrate  in  mining  to  plywood  in 
woodworking  industry.  Given  the  high  de- 
•  pendence  of  value  in  this  group  of  products 
on  material,  issues  of  conservation,  improve- 
ment of  efficiency  in  material  use  and  diver- 
sification into  products  with  lower  material 
content  should  be  attached  a  great  impor- 
tance. Besides,  these  businesses  are  vulnera- 
ble to  pollution.  Compliance  to  environmen- 
tal standards  and  regulations  is,  therefore, 
among  the  crucial  factors  of  success  in  these 
businesses. 

In  an  increasing  number  of  markets  com- 


petition is  fought  on  the  basis  of  differential 
advantage  rather  than  price  differential.  In 
most  cases,  such  differential  advantage  is 
related  to  technology  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  word.  Yet,  a  market  participant  can  also 
differentiate  on  the  basis  of  services  such  as 
reliability.  The  difficult  question  is  how  to 
create  a  differential  advantage.  Different 
paths  are  conceivable.  A  company  can  fol- 
low the  Korean  example  of  "reverse  engi- 
neering" in  acquiring  technological  com- 
petencies. This  path  is  increasingly  feasible, 
given  the  increased  availability  of  technology 
in  the  form  of  "commodity".  Someone  who 
wishes  to  produce  a  TV  set  can  procure  com- 
ponents from  different  parts  of  the  world 
with  due  regard  to  protected  intellectual  pro- 
perties. Reverse  engineering  will  therefore 
need  to  be  undertaken  only  in  a  carefully 
chosen  part(s)  of  the  value  chain.  Other 
alternatives  are  also  available.  A  firm  can  ac- 
quire competencies  through  subcontracting, 
licencing,  franchising,  original  equipment 
manufacturing  and  strategic  alliance. 

The  idea  of  having  to  acquire  a  differen- 
tial advantage  with  a  fairly  high  probability 
of  failure  may  not  be  attractive  to  the  ma- 
jority of  companies  in  Indonesia.  Under  the 
present  conditions,  good  profit  is  still  possi- 
ble to  make  in  a  number  of  businesses 
through  an  exclusive  agency  of  foreign-made 
products  or  services.  However,  some 
Indonesian  companies  have  already  felt  the 
pains  of  being  dependent  on  licenced  tech- 
nologies as  a  source  of  business  expansion. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  principals 
when  it  comes  to  selling  in  overseas  markets, 
however  strong  the  advantage  may  be  that 
these  companies  enjoy  in  certain  elements  of 
the  value-creation  activities. 

The  extreme  diversity  of  services  makes  it 
impossible   to   make   a  recommendation 
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which  is  meaningful  across'  the  board.  To 
provoke  adjustment,  however,  a  few  words 
are  in  order.  In  services  where  the  greatest 
portion  of  value  is  related  to  equipment  such 
as  transportation  and  telecommunication 
timely  investment  in  state-of-the-art  equip- 
ments is  a  must.  Bottlenecks  arising  from 
under-investment  which  in  many  services 
ends  up  in  low  productivity  needs  to  be  re- 
moved as  a  necessary  condition  for  an  im- 
proved competitiveness. 

In  personal  and  professional  services  the 
emphasis  is  somewhat  different.  Notwith- 
standing the  rising  need  for  investment  in  in- 
formation infrastructure,  professionalism 
and  service  attitude  are  the  really  critical  fac- 
tors of  success  in  these  businesses.  Defining 
such  a  professionalism  and  attitude  in  a  set 
of  measurable  criteria  is,  admittedly,  much 
more  difficult  in  services  than  in  manufac- 
turing. Yet,  failure  to  set  such  a  measurable 
criteria  will  make  it  impossible  for  a  service 
entity  to  guarantee  a  timely  delivery  at  the 
pre-perceived  quality.  Training  and  retrain- 
ing will  also  be  subjected  to  a  high  level  of 
gambling  in  the  absence  of  such  criteria.  The 
surest  way  to  failure  in  personal  and  profes- 
sional services  is  to  count  on  chances. 
Friendliness,  however  important,  cannot 
compensate  for  any  delay  in  delivery,  long 
queueing,  incompleteness  of  services  or  out- 
dated information. 


Need  for  a  New  Vision 

Success  in  international  competition  is  in 
a  way  discriminatory,  even  if  equality  in  op- 
portunity is  granted.  There  are  plenty  of 
flag-carrying  airlines  in  the  world,  but  only  a 
few  do  manage  to  make  money.  Automotive 
industries  have  been  promoted  in  many 
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countries,  but  the  market  exhibits  an  ex- 
tremely high  level  of  concentration.  A  simi- 
lar trend  is  observable  in  the  race  for  devel- 
opment between  countries.  The  world  eco- 
nomy has  never  been  very  generous  seen 
from  the  number  of  countries  that  went  suc- 
cessfully through  the  transformation  process 
in  the  same  span  of  time.  When  Europe  in- 
dustrialised, numerous  countries  were  left 
behind.  The  economic  transformation  of  the 
American  continent  was  also  confined  to  its 
northern  part  with  the  remaining  part  grap- 
pling with  a  sticky  underdevelopment. 
Whether  or  not  the  "Asian  Miracle"  will 
sustain  in  the  populous  countries  of  Asia 
such  as  China  and  Indonesia  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  What  is  obvious  is  the  need  for  making 
oneself,  country  as  well  as  business,  relevant 
in  the  new  environment  of  tough  competi- 
tion. 

A  developing  country  like  Indonesia  does 
not  have  the  luxury  of  choosing  from  a  wide 
range  of  options  while  seeking  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  traders  and  investors  given  the 
large  number  of  countries  that  subscribe  to 
the  same  strategy.  In  fact,  it  is  faced  with  a 
number  of  structural  handicaps.  They  in- 
clude among  others:  (i)  low  level  and  narrow 
diversification  of  accumulated  human  capi- 
tal; (ii)  persistent  shortage  of  domestic  sav- 
ing relative  to  a  strong  demand  for  invest- 
ment; (hi)  bottlenecks  in  physical  infrastruc- 
ture; (iv)  shortage  in  enterpreneurs  who  are 
willing  to  bear  the  risks  associated  with  rapid 
changes;  (iv)  lack  of  management  sophistica- 
tion in  business,  society  and  government; 
and  (v)  vulnerability  to  a  wide  range  of  exter- 
nal shocks  which  in  turn  provides  a  fertile 
soil  for  "adhocracy".  Herein  lies  the  para- 
dox of  policy  making.  To  compensate  for 
the  structural  handicaps,  a  developing  coun- 
try must  offer  a  better  policy  in  order  to  get 
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noticed  by  traders  and  investors.  Yet,  the 
goodness  of  policy  is  positively  correlated 
with  the  level  of  development. 

As  argued  earlier,  the  experience  of  In- 
donesia with  policy  reform  has  by  and  large 
been  a  positive  one.  But  even  if  the  likeli- 
hood of  success  has  diminished  or  the  "mar- 
ginal return  to  reform"  has  been  decreasing 
Indonesia  still  cannot  afford  to  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  such  a  positive  re- 
turn. The  next  question  would  then  be  how 
bold  is  bold  enough?  Is  it  not  frustrating  for 
policy  makers  and  business  to  observe  that 
deregulation  has  somehow  become  a  never- 
ending  story? 

Given  the  dynamic  nature  of  economic 
development  policy  adjustment  is  a  constant 
need,  but  so  is  also  the  resistance  against  it 
from  different  vested  interest  groups.  Some 
governments  follow  an  across-the-board  ap- 
proach to  reform  while  others  prefer  a  selec- 
tive one.  Some  governments  are  quick  while 
others  are  slow  in  acting.  In  the  case  of  In- 
donesia the  government  has  followed  a  selec- 
tive approach  at  a  relatively  low  speed  of 
reform.  The  result  has  enabled  the  country 
to  trail  behind  its  neighbours,  but  with  a 
widening  gap.  Reversing  this  trend  is  a  neces- 
sity, if  Indonesia  is  to  remain  relevant  in  the 
region's  quest  for  prosperity. 

A  whole  range  of  policy  instruments  will 
have  to  be  employed  to  make  it  possible  for 
Indonesia  to  catch  up  with  the  best  per- 
formers among  its  neighbours.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  bumpy  nature  of  this  cat- 
ching up  given  the  tight  constraints  facing 
the  Indonesian  economy  today.  While  GATT 
1994  can  be  expected  to  open  up  new  oppor- 
tunities the  beneficiary  of  these  new  oppor- 
tunities is  going  to  be  the  companies  who  are 
used  to  do  business  under  competitive  cir- 


cumstances. Those  who  regard  protection  as 
a  need  to  craft  competitiveness  automatical- 
ly disqualify  themselves.  Accordingly,  a  gov- 
ernment who  still  believes  in  its  ability  to 
turn  locally  protected  industries  and  com- 
panies into  a  champion  of  global  competi- 
tion is  also  disqualifying  its  country  from  the 
merciless  race  of  catching  up. 

Rather  than  pretending  to  be  a  smart 
picker  of  which  industries  and  companies  are 
the  best  candidates  of  champions  in  global 
competition  a  government  is  well  advised  to 
rediscover  the  basics  of  good  governance.  In 
the  context  of  Indonesia  such  a  turn  around 
means  many  things  such  as  the  strengthening 
of  impartial  legal  infrastructure,  law  making 
and  enforcement,  provision  of  basic  physical 
infrastructure  which  ironically  are  precisely 
the  areas  where  the  government  has  done 
very  poorly.  When  it  comes  to  aiding  In- 
donesian companies  to  win  in  international 
competition  the  most  feasible  and  least  cost- 
ly act  that  the  government  can  take  is  to  free 
local  market  from  any  policy  measure  that 
makes  it  rewarding  for  a  businessman  to 
engage  in  lobbying  activity  at  the  cost  of  the 
global  competitiveness  of  the  economy. 

Accepting  this  redefined  role  of  govern- 
ment is  certainly  not  easy.  The  government 
of  Indonesia  is  still  in  control  of  a  huge  pro- 
ductive resources  of  which  some  is  managed 
by  state  enterprises  and  related  institutions 
such  as  pension  foundations.  Accessing 
these  resources  will  also  work  as  a  persistent 
temptation  to  private  businesses  to  lobby  for 
a  special  relationship  with  relevant  agencies. 
With  GATT  1994  reshaping  the  global  com- 
petition, however,  any  act  that  prolongs 
such  entrenchment  is  bound  to  cost  Indone- 
sia in  terms  of  a  growing  distance  to  its  more 
developed  neighbours  in  the  ladder  of  eco- 
nomic development. 
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Appendix  1 

I.  Manufactured  Products 
/.  The  Phasing  -  Out  of  MFA 


MARKET  ACCESS  COMMITMENT 


Stages 

Date 

Portion  of  import 
volume  to  be  re- 
moved from  bila- 
teral restriction,  % 

t 

Increase  in  the 
level  of  quota 
over  previous 
period,  °7o 

1 

Date  of  entry 
into  force  of 
WTO  (D-day) 

>16 

>16 

2 

First  day  of 
37th  month 
after  D-day 

>17 

>25 

3 

First  day  of 
85th  after 
D-day 

>is 

>  27 

4 

First  day  of 
121st  month 
after  D-day 

Remaining 
Products 

2.  Prohibition  of  Gray  Measures 

3.  Extended  Coverage  of  Tariff  Binding 


Areas 


Portions  of  Lines 
Covered  % 


Portions  of  Import 
Covered  Vo 


Pre  UR   Post  UR       Pre  UR   Post  UR 


Developed  Economies 

78 

99 

94 

99 

Developing  Economies 

22 

72 

14 

59 

Transition  Economies 

73 

98 

74 

96 

Asia 

17 

67 

36 

70 

North  America 

99 

100 

99 

100 

Latin  America 

3.8 

100 

57 

100 

Western  Europe 

79 

82 

98 

98 

Central  Europe 

63 

98 

68 

97 
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4.  Tariff  Reduction  by  Developed  Economies 

Average  reduction  by  38  per  cent,  bringing  down  the  average  level  of  tariff  from  6.3  to  3.9  per  cent.  The  fraction 
of  import  receiving  duty-free  treatment  increases  from  20  per  cent  before  the  round  to  43  per  cent  after  the 
round.  Tariff  escalation  will  soften,  but  high  tariffs  persist  in  textile  and  apparel  (average  12.1  per  cent)  and 
leather,  rubber,  footwear  &  travel  goods  (7.3  per  cent). 


II.  AGRICULTURE 

Tariffication  of  all  important  NTBs.  Resulting  tariff  rates  are  to  be  reduced  by  36  per  cent  within  six  years  in  the 
case  of  developed  economies,  and  by  24  per  cent  within  ten  years  in  the  case  developing  countries,  least  developed 
countries  being  exempted  from  this  obligation.  Minimum  Access  (tariff  quota)  of  3  per  cent  of  domestic  consump- 
tion is  to  be  granted  and  be  increased  to  5  per  cent  during  the  transition  domestic  support  which  do  not  quality  for 
exemption  is  to  be"" reduced  within  implementation  period,  by  20  per  cent  of  total  AMS  in  the  case  of  developed  eco- 
nomies and  by  13.3  per  cent  in  the  case  of  developing  economies.  Export  subsidy  will  be  reduced  by  36  per  cent  over 
a  period  of  six  years  in  the  case  of  developed  economies  and  over  10  years  in  the  case  of  developing  economies. 

Ill:  SERVICES 

Market  access  increases  can  take  different  forms:  cross-border  supply,  consumption  abroad,  commercial 
presence  and/or  presence  of  natural  persons,  commitments  can  be  summarised  as  follows: 


COMMITMENTS  IN  SERVICES  BY  SECTOR  AND  COUNTRY  GROUP 
(%  of  Participants  Making  Commitments) 


Sector  Developed  Transition  Asian  Develop-  Indonesia 


Economies 

Economies 

ing  Economies 

Business 

100 

100 

59 

Yes 

Communications 

100 

100 

59 

Yes 

Construction 

and  Engineering 

100 

75 

59 

No 

Distribution 

100 

100 

18 

No 

Education 

69 

100 

12 

No 

Environment 

92 

100 

12_ 

No 

Financial 

100 

100 

65" 

No 

Health 

38 

50 

24 

Yes 

Tourism  &  Travel 

100 

100 

100 

Yes 

Recreational,  Cultural 

&  Sporting 

77 

25 

24 

Yes 

Transport 

100 

100 

47 

Yes 

Note:  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Access  are  Specified  in  Individual  Schedules. 


Book  Review 


Portrait  of 
A  Strange  Neighbour 


Melebarkan  Cakrawala:  Australia  Indonesia 
Menuju  A  bad  ke-21  [Expanding  the  Hori- 
zon: Australia  Indonesia  Towards  the  21st, 
Century].  Editor:  East  Asia  Analytical  Unit, 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade, 
Canberra,  Australia.  Publisher:  Pustaka  Si- 
nar  Harapan,  in  co-operation  with  East  Asia 
Analytical  Unit,  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Trade  Canberra,  Australia,  1994, 
438  +  xxii  pp.  Reviewed  by  M.S.  Farid  and 
translated  from  the  PROSPEK  magazine,  30 
July  1994. 


ASIDE  from  the  serious  intergovern- 
mental approaches  in  the  1990s  and 
Australia's  willingness  to  parti- 
ticipate  in  APEC,  it  can  be  said  that 
Indonesia-Australia  relations  are  indeed 
strange.  Although  geographically  there  is 
hardly  any  distance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, economic  relations  are  practically 
never  close  between  them.  The  Relationship  is 
even  frequently  hampered  by  various  poli- 
tical tensions  on  account  of  each  respective 


mis-perceptions  against  each  other. 

Why  could  it  happen?  This  seems  to  be 
the  question  that  this  438  pages  book  is  try- 
ing to  answer.  The  book  comprises  writings 
by  29  Indonesian  and  Australian  experts.  In 
other  words,  the  answer  is  not  too  compli- 
cated. The  first  problem  is  concerned  with 
history.  Both  Indonesia  and  Australia  are 
countries  that  had  been  colonised  for  cen- 
turies. This  has  made  trade  in  Indonesia  or 
Australia  predominantly  bound  by  ties  with 
metropolitan  countries. 

From  there,  Heinz  Arndt  and  Thee  Kian 
Wie  try  to  explain  the  source  of  the  weak- 
nesses that  exist  in  the  trade  and  economic 
relations  between  the  two  countries  (p.  11). 
The  second  problem  is  centred  on  the  simi- 
larity of  commodities  of  both  countries. 
Both  Indonesia  and  Australia  have  abundant 
natural  resources,  compounded  by  the  al- 
most similar  industrial  policy  adopted  by 
both  countries,  i.e.  producing  import  substi- 
tution goods.  Consequently,  even  though 
both  have  become  independent  countries, 
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trade  relations  between  the  two  countries 
have  not  ameliorated  due  to  the  limited 
goods  to  be  traded.  After  Indonesia's  inde- 
pendence, Australia's  exports  to  Indonesia 
are  limited  to  zinc,  aluminium,  steel,  and 
wheat,  whereas  Australia  imports  oil  and 
various  agricultural  products. 

In  Chapter  III,  Michael  Backman  and 
Kerie  Anderson  give  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  insignificant  investment  made  by  Aus- 
tralia in  Indonesia.  Both  writers  expound 
why  their  writings  are  confined  to  the  area  of 
mining. 

At  present  there  are  330  Australian  com- 
panies operating  in  Indonesia.  Michael  and 
Kerrie  try  to  explain  the  reasons  underlying 
the  slow  pace  of  the  investment  inflow.  First, 
Australian  businessmen  face  difficulties  in 
their  attempt  to  find  local  partners  in  accor- 
dance with  the  requirements  set  by  the  Indo- 
nesian government.  Second,  foreign  con- 
sultants' fees  applied  in  Indonesia  to  Austra- 
lian consultants,  based  on  Stipulations  con- 
cerning Fees  to  Foreign  Consultants  -  are 
much  lower  than  those  of  their  colleagues  of 
other  advanced  countries. 

Both  stipulations  that  have  been  dere- 
gulated, are  no  longer  creating  any  prob- 
lems. Besides,  Australian  businessmen  them- 
selves have  no  experience  in  making  invest- 
ments in  developing  countries.  It  is  to  such 
an  extent  that  owing  to  a  variety  of  con- 
straints —  ranging  from  culture,  language  to 
those  regulations  --  the  Australian  business 
men  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  "do- 
ing business  in  Indonesia  is  very  difficult". 

However,  that  picture  is  beginning  to 
change  now.  The  change  of  the  industrialisa- 
tion policy  and  deregulation  in  both  coun- 
tries, which  have  shifted  from  import  substi- 
tution to  export  oriented  industry,  have 


willy-nilly  improved  their  relations.  Pro- 
cessed goods,  such  as  electrical  appliances, 
upstream  industrial  goods,  aircraft  com- 
ponents, form  part  of  Australia's  export 
commodities  to  Indonesia.  Meanwhile,  In- 
donesia's trade  items  to  Australia  have  also 
augmented  with  textile  and  textile  products. 
Trade  relations  in  the  field  of  services  and  in- 
vestments have  also  played  a  significant  role 
in  improving  the  relationship. 

It  was  due  to  these  changes  that  eventual- 
ly relationship  ameliorated  between  the  two 
countries  lately.  Consequently,  if  in  the 
1960s  the  share  of  Indonesia- Australia  trade 
was  only  approximately  one  per  cent  of  Aus- 
tralia's total  trade,  in  the  1980s  it  increased 
to  1.5  per  cent.  In  1992  Australia's  export 
share  to  Indonesia  even  rose  to  three  per  cent 
of  its  total  exports.  Whereas  its  imports 
from  Indonesia  became  two  per  cent  of  its 
total  imports.  Apart  from  that,  better  under- 
standing of  each  respective  culture  has  also 
encouraged  the  improvement.  Initially,  it 
has  to  be  admitted  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Australian  people,  Indonesia  often  came  up 
as  a  strange  neighbour.  On  pages  363  up  to 
391,  Prof.  Jamie  Mackie,  member  of  the 
Australia- Indonesia  Institute,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  that.  Indonesia,  he  wrote,  was  not 
strange  to  the  Australian  people. 

Their  "knowledge"  concerning  Indone- 
sia is  also  quite  comprehensive.  Unfortunate- 
ly, adds  Mackie,  not  all  of  their  knowledge 
was  true.  They  did  know  about  the  beauty  of 
the  Balinese  dances.  But  they  still  labelled 
their  neighbouring  country  as  one  under  the 
rule  of  a  military  dictator.  And  second,  In- 
donesia with  its  great  number  of  population 
had  the  potential  of  invading  their  territory. 

However,  that  bad  image  has  now  more 
or  less  been  waived.  The  merit  in  this  respect 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  Australian  business 
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people  and  officials.  They  have  more  or  less 
changed  the  image  of  Indonesia  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Australian  society  by  disseminating  a 
"more  truthful"  information.  As  a  result, 
according  to  a  gross  public  opinion  poll  that 
has  ever  been  held,  fear  of  young  Australians 
against  Indonesia's  military  threat  has  to  a 
very  great  extent  decreased  compared  to  that 
of  the  older  generation. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  at  present  it  is 
the  younger  generation  that  has  become  the 
main  actor  ~  either  in  business  or  politics  — 
in  the  Land  of  Kangaroos.  Accordingly, 
their  potential  to  "unite"  in  various  coop- 
eration with  the  Indonesian  government  has 
also  increased.  In  their  minds,  the  considera- 
tion of  geographical  proximity  with  Indone- 
sia and  other  Asian  regions  has  by  far  out- 
weighed their  fear  of  a  military  invasion 
from  Indonesia  which  is  indeed  unfounded. 

By  and  large,  this  book  has  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  analysing  various  problems  that 
have  so  far  hampered  trade  and  economic  re- 
lations between  Indonesia  and  Australia. 
Not  only  in  a  flash-back  format,  but  it  has 
also  succeeded  in  analysing  the  prospect  of 
the  relations  in  the  future.  Information  con- 


cerning the  prospect  of  investments  in  both 
countries  and  the  potentiality  of  each  respec- 
tive party  to  be  exploited,  for  example,  is 
also  neatly  summarised  in  this  book.  The 
data  used  to  back  up  the  analysis  presented 
here  are  up  to  date  ~  some  are  from  1993. 

More  opportunities  to  develop  the  auto- 
motive industry,  which  are  equally  not  as  yet 
efficient  in  both  countries,  may  be  opened. 
The  development  of  businesses  in  elec- 
tronics, telecommunication,  broadcasting, 
provides  opportunities  to  be  explored  joint- 
ly. This  book  has  even  given  recommenda- 
tions to  Australian  companies  in  the  field  of 
services,  health,  education,  banking  to  ex- 
pand their  business  to  Indonesia. 

Unfortunately,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  a 
compilation  of  writings,  this  book  is  not  free 
from  overlaps.  Mari  Pangestu's  writing,  for 
example,  on  pages  393-409,  is  for  the  greater 
part  a  repetition  of  Arndt's  writing.  Whereas 
the  substantial  flaw  of  the  book,  i.e.  busi- 
ness opportunities  in  Australia  that  may  be 
developed  by  Indonesian  business  people, 
has  not  been  given  an  appropriate  place  for 
discussion. 
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